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PART I. 


TALE OF A PHYSICIAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ The heart knoweth its own bitterness.” — Bible, 

For ages the office of the regularly graduated physician 
has been regarded with a profound degree of respect. In 
European eountrieSjand in the olden time, his wisdom 
and his public fuirSfen were regarded with reverence, 
which was freely accorded. He is furnished with a 
diploma of doctor of medicine,” and is thus dignified 
and empowered by a law of the land to practice his pro- 
fession, He is supposed to be deeply versed in the laws 
of nature ; to comprehend all the secret causes of human 
^ffeiing ; to be a perfect master in natural philosophy ; 
and to judge correctly of the physical condition, and even 
of the characters, of individuals, by examination and 
obseiwation of their pulsations, tongues, countenances, 
gestures, and other external peculiarities. 

This unquestioning confidence, reposed in the office and 
ivisdom of the medical man of science, is manifested in 
many ways. 
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and attractive personal manners, while others come “ into 
this breathing world” replete with every imaginable 
physical imperfection. 

And these observations and conclusions, combined 
with the earnest and inspiring solicitations of his es- 
teemed professional friends, have determined him to write 
out the following tale — which is far more wonderful than 
fiction — illustrating (1.) the origin of the seeds of crime, 
(2.) the blossoming of crime’s tree, and (3.) the harvest 
of whirlwinds which come as the fruits of crime. 


CHAPTER II. 

“All before us lies the way; give the past unto the wind ’’ — Old 
Flay. 

Captain Jacques Del Aragoni was of a noble fiimily, 
and had displayed great skill and* courage in warfare. 

But he experienced exquisite pleasure in pursuing 
genealogical studies. At least this was his profession. 
He said he delighted more particularly in tracing out the 
parental and inaterpal links in the chain of his own 
origin. 

With great appaicnt satisfaction he found himself 
maternally related to a distinguished, fearless Spanish 
officer — the special favorite of Fernando Cortez — one 
Bernal Castillo, who accompanied the great chieftain’s 
expedition to South America in the sixteenth century; 
and his enthusiasm was not less when he found that his 
blood was paternally derived from the noble families of 
which the latest distinguished member was Baron De 
Carondelet, wlio, some ten years before the transfer of 
Louisiana to the United States, had made his mark by 
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multiplying improvements in the Crescent City, by which 
' commerce and general prosperity acquired a new im- 
petus. Carondelet’s administration was an unfailing 
topic of eloquent and vehement discourse with Captain 
Aragoni; and he never lost an opportunity of impressing 
all listeners with the clear and important fact that he 
was a near relative of that distinguished governor. 
Whether all this was true or not the writer does not 
know. 

Although pardonably vain of his maternally Spanish 
and paternally French origin, on which relationship he 
based all his claims to promotion in the army, still Cap- 
tain Aragoni was, on his own merits, a gentleman of more 
than ordinary personal beauty, intelligence, and military 
courage. Whde he was by mental inheritance jealous, 
irritable, impiilsi\o, and even cruelly revengeful w^hen 
under ^sufficient temptation ; }et on the other side — that 
part of his character which he sciu})ulously presented to 
his associates — lie displa}(‘d the most agreeable gener- 
osity, and the most attractive deportment. One thing 
must not be overlooked. He was uniformly popular with 
citizens, with compauious of equal rank, and with even 
his most inferior subordinates in the army. 

He could easily condescend to fellowship with persons 
far below him in every walk of life. This was mofe 
remarked than an}/ other tiait in his character. Indeed 
this distinguishing peculiarity had been in former years a 
source of deep concern to the better class of his acquaint- 
ances. 

Although proud, even to vanity, of his ancestry, and 
although reserved and dignified when commanding in 
the field, still at other times, and under different circum- 
stances and inducements, he would seek the society of 
disreputable men, gamblers, and sailors; but notwith' 
standing the multifarious temptations which surrounded 
1 * 
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and beset him like demons whenever associated with 
such characters, he was never known (though he was 
often suspected) to depart into the forbidden regions 
of profanity, intemperance, sensuality, or other vices and 
crimes peculiar to that class of individuals. 

Ilis friends and admirers, therefore, at length some- 
what yielded their natural and justifiable solicitude for 
his morals. But they could not resist feelings of morti- 
fication when, in violation of the laws of his professed 
noble blood, and contrary to all the projnieties of his 
social standing, he would spend day after day, and night 
after night, in the company of known desperate game- 
sters and undisgui«5ed villains. 

No one ever attempted to account for tliis conspicuous 
and alarming j)arado\ in the cliaract(‘r of Captain Ara- 
goni. Any educatc'd pliysician, however, wlio compre- 
])ended soniewliat of the pliilosophy of hereditary im- 
pressment, through the ante-natal feelings and thoughts 
of the mother, as already suggested, could have cleared 
up the mystery, lie would have detected a certain hor- 
rible and wi etched cAcnt in liis mother’s biography, and 
connected it with the subsequent development of this 
alarming inconsistency jn the mental organization of the 
otherwise unexceptionable, dignified, and distinguished 
descendant of Castillo and Carondelet. 


CHAPTER III. 

“Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her oyesj 
In every gostuie dignity and love ” — Milton 

In 1820, Captain Aragoiii was married to the very 
young and beautiful grand-daughter of the tourist and 
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writer, Charlevoix. The wedding-day was made mem- 
orable by extraordinary celebrations and mutual re- 
joicings, It was a brilliant affair. The French and 
Spanish officers, dressed in their gay uniforms, and the 
hUte of the city graced the occasion. 

The youthful bride, only in her seventeenth yeai', was 
a French creole of surpassing personal attractions. Hers 
was a round, rosy, sweet, lovable face — the face of a pet 
daughter — blooming fiill of tender affections. There was, 
however, in her large dark-brown eyes an expression of 
thoughtful earnestness. Did it not indicate a latent 
richness of character? Did it not plainly assert that she 
was capable of a life deeper and fuller than she had yet 
lived ? Behold her about to become a bride ! an affec- 
tionate and confiding creature. She is a perfect beauty, 
dressed tastefully, and in tlie fullness of the Parisian 
styles which tlien pre\ ailed among the fashionables of 
the Crescent City. Behold her —an only and over-indulged 
child, just entering upon marii(d life, ariayed by nature 
in all the sweetness and puiity of maidenly youth and 
beauty! Beautiful image of iniiocenco, love, and grace 1 

Her education embraced all the fashionable accom- 
plishments of the period. She had been reared in 
affluence — her every want and every wash had been 
supplied to excess. Thus she had been joyfully dancing 
round-danccs all the w^ay from the cradle up. Like a 
happy child, she bestowed freely upon every thing the 
freshness of her spring-time. She pictured and beauti- 
fully tinted every face with the ruddy glow of the 
morning of her loving life. She thus far possessed a 
heart and a brain as young and spontaneous as her years. 
Unknown to the trials and cares which develop and 
discipline character, she was ignorant of that sublime 
sorrow which unfolds in the heart a deepened force of 
intuition and affection. She knew nothing of the won- 
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drous import of the simple words — patience, self-forget- 
fulness,* devotion, self-control, and wisdom. These high 
moral mysteries were all unknown to her — the only child 
of wealthy and indulgent parents. 

The gallant and gorgeously dressed captain was a few 
years her senior, 

Now behold him, about to become a bridegroom — 
tall, stately, dignified, and commanding. Do you not 
admire the perfect symmetry of form and feature ? Has 
not Dame Nature stamped liimas a personage of remark- 
able talent and distinction? How perfectly agreeable in 
his appearance and manners! See tlie vivacity and 
elegance of his (‘xpressive countenance ! He has a rather 
vain, yet military walk. And it is also true that he has 
a piquant and retreating chin. Possibly this slight defect 
is indicative of the paradox in his apparently unblemished 
character. 

Here we ought to observe the curious fact that he was 
never known to have any relatives in the city. His most 
valued and chiefest acapiaintances and associates were, to 
all appearance, mainly officers and soldiers of the army. 
He pretended to only ariose himself with the disreputable 
hahituin of the ale-houses and gambling-saloons in the 
cellars and in the faubourgs. He professed to have im- 
mense sums of money at his command. He attributed 
his position in the army to motives of patriotism. Thus, 
on all occasions, be unfailingly gave every one the dis- 
tinct and unqiu'stiouing impression that he was a gentte- 
man of noble blood and large wealth. 

But only the confiding, the passionate, the infatuated 
creole beauty believed every thing he said of himself 
He possessed, and was rapidly consuming her heart. 
What a rich treasure for a gallant captain ! For months, 
indeed ever since the night of his first introduction to 
her at her father’s house, he had pursued her. At first 
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his attentions alarmed and annoyed her ; then, suddenly, 
the whole love of her passionate heart flowed like a river 
toward him. They sailed thus into the marriage rela- 
tion. 

The opulent and indulgent parents of the lovely bride 
were residents of tlie Faubourg Lafayette, only a short 
drive from the city. They occupied a sort of Gothic 
castellated mansion. There was a carriage-way and gate 
opening from the front back into a spacious court. This 
court was nearly surrounded by the grand dwelling and 
the lesser buildings of the estate. Tlicre were extensive 
stables, a showy coach-liouse, washing cabins, a hennery, 
a dove-cot, and a flower garden. A part of this inclosed 
court was tastefully laid out in shaded walks. There 
were also beds of flowers, and grove-like thickets of 
beautiful vines and shrubbery. 

Now it must be confessed just liere that this Don 
Oalvo Marigny — the fatlier of the youtliful bride — was 
notorious as a man of ungo>ernable pa'^sions. In con- 
jugal aflairs he was siinply a pleasure-st^f^king, easy-going 
libertine.' One bright May morning a basket, seemingly 
full of grocery packages, was lefj at bis iront door. The 
colored servant opened it and found a fine baby, crying 
like any other hungry infant, with a pretty note pinned 
on its bosom, cordially ])reseiiting the little treasure to 
lOon Cal VO Marigny. This was neither the first nor the 
last event of this nature at the faubourg mansion. The 
offended and mortified Dona only unmercifully chastised 
the slave for what she called his stupid impertinence. 
This baby, like the other babies, was presented to the 
XJrsulinc Hospital, 

The passionate Don was cruel in visiting punishment 
upon tlio disobedient servants of his household. This 
privilege was granted by the laws of slavery. But as a 
full-blooded and discriminate libertine — as an element of 
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contamination and destruction in society — ^he was the 
most dangerous, the most ailful, and the most successful. 
His reputation for unbridled profligacy, and for wanton 
indulgence, was only eclipsed by Pierpont Edwards, 
The latter had flourished as a despoiler not long before 
in the city of New York. 

Of all this, however, the innocent and beautiful Sophia 
knew nothing. Like most libertines of M^ealth and social 
standing, the aristocratic Don insisted that his daughter 
should grow a model of pro})riety and virtue, lie highly 
respected virtue in his daughter, and had her educated 
in the convent. 

But Captain Aragoni had long known Don Marignj^ 
as a votary of pleasure. They were, without absolutely 
knowing the fact, fellow-sinners. 

“And this adorable, only child — this charming, bloom- 
ing, innocent girl,” said Aragoni to himself; “she is as 
as pure as her jxa’sonal charms are irn'sistibh^” After a 
few moments oi‘ rellection, he added — “ And she is sole 
heiress to the immenscdy rich Marigny estal(\s!” 

Alas, this last coiisidcu’ation took a paramount position 
among the motives oi* Aragoni. Under its powerful 
influence, superadded to the madness of passion, he 
sought and won the aflTeclions of the beautiful daughter. 


CHAPTEU IV. 

The fountain of niy love shall feel no bars, 

But ever tlovviug ever be at rest.” — Asphodel, 

About the time appointed for the marriage there was 
promulgated, but not unexpected by the gallant captain, 
an army order which necessitated the presence and con- 
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tinaance in the city of all the captains and principal 
officers. Not procuring a furlough, as his bride had 
fondly hoped would be granted him, Aragoni had pri- 
vately hired a fashionable city residence. He had 
privately superintended every thing. He had the rooms 
furnished superbly with every imaginable comfort. He 
obtained pictures of French beauties; pictures of nude 
women for the chambers ; and of the athlete and acro- 
bats in their brilliant acts. He had, moreover, obtained 
rare and costly ornaments, and bridal gills for tlie lovely 
creole. But previous to the wedding, she had not heard 
any thing of all tliis, and did not know the location of 
the residence. 

The almost oriental splendors and brilliant festivities 
of the marriage, winch occurred at an officer’s residence 
in the city, continued into the small hours of morning. 
But the wedding ceremony transpired at an early hour in 
the evening. 

Wliile the assembled guests 'were in the exciu^meat of 
the celebration, and when ‘‘a French lea\o” became a 
graceful possibility, the bridegroom and bride quietly 
withdrew. Stej>ping immediately i^to a closed carriage, 
which had been by tlie captain’s management procured 
for them, they rapidly rolled away through the avenues 
to their elegantly fui-nished retirement. 

But now sometliing horrible was about to hafjpcn, 
for which the deep-headed (^aptiiin had not j)i’epare(l. 
When the festivities were nearly concluded, the arrival 
of Don Calvo’s coach was announced. Tliis was the 
exact hour at wliich he had ordered the old driver to 
appear. The bride’s father and mother entered their 
elegant carriage, and away sped the spii-ited and powerful 
horses toward the Faubourg Lafayette. But a terrible 
and fatal accident was soon to overtake them, by which 
strange future events became possible. 
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The horses took sudden fright at some unknown object 
in Esplanade Street. On the instant springing into a 
furious run, the old driver was dashed with great violence 
to the ground. The fall fractured his skull, and rendered 
him insensible. The affrighted and furious animals, 
without guidance, and having nothing in their way at so 
early an hour in tlie morning, now more wildly pursued 
their fliglit through street after street. The carriage was 
suddenly overturned and crushed. Then by a sudden 
crash both occupants were instantly deprived of their 
lives. And now the horses, filling into an excavation, 
were stopped and secured by the city watchmen. 

This happened in the dead hour of night. At this 
hour the inlia1;)itants of a city are locked in the profound 
stillness of deep- sleej). Hence the citizens knew nothing 
of this horrible misfortune. One watchman, however, 
thought he recognized the horses. He had seen them 
many times, and said, “ th(‘y are tin; pro])(u*ty of a wealthy 
gentleman residing in the adjacent town.” But the 
owner’s name he did not knoAC. The lacerated and bleed- 
ing and lifelc'ss bodies — their faces so torn and their 
features so disfigured — were not recognizable by any;- 
one. . They were richly dressed. With respectful 
mournful care they wen; conveyed to the nearest watch- 
station. A messenger from })olice head-quarters was 
forthwith dispatched to Lafayette to notify the supposed 
owner of the splendid liorscs. It was expected that this 
step would lead to correct information regarding the 
names and circumstances of the distinguished dead. 

Meanwhile, what of the young and beautiful bride ? 
She was sleeping like a child in her bridal chamber ; in 
the strong arms of her darling Captain Aragoni ; in the 
bosom of a dwelling overflowing with glittering richness 
and voluptuous beauty. Behold her loving heart. It is 
pulsating harmoniously with tenderest affection. Behold 
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her thoughts. Like an innocent child, she is dfeaming 
only of to-morrow and to-morrow, and then of her hap- 
piness. How blissful in her Eden-like ignorance ! Hap- 
pily she did not know that, ere the sun of the morrow 
had risen, an appalling accident had made her an orphan. 
Happily she did not foresee the future ; neither its diabol- 
ical trials nor its holy triumphs. 


CHAPTER V. 

“These thoiiglits may startle but will not astound, 

The virtuous mind, tliat ever walks attended 
By a strong-sidmg ch iinpion Conscience ” — Anon. 

The morning sun was liathing city, river, and lake in 
a soft and luxuriju’it golden light. 

The gallant bridegroom and graceful bride had break- 
fasted, and were together in the parlor. Tlu^y were 
standing before a French lithogia]>h, evamiuiiig and 
admiring its beauties, when suddenly the door-bell was 
violently rung. The captain’s confidential body-servant 
answered it. He returned, and wliibperiiig so that the 
lady could not hear, sai<l : — 

“ Joudre and three strangers request your presence at 
the door.” 

Aragoni’s dark eyes suddenly lighted up and flashed 
with a troubled and hideous glare. His hand trembled 
slightly, and his voice faltered for a moment, as though 
he saw before him some dreadful evil. But he controjied 
himself immediately, and gracefully bogged his bride’s 
pardon; then he hastily walked from her side* to the 
street-door. 

Ah, Joudre ? Who are these strangers with you 
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The three men retired a little, and a rapid conversation 
in whisper-tones coninien(‘(‘d between Aragoni and the 
leading man whom he had addressed. 

The Oiiptain tlren led tlie way to the pai'lor. He intro- 
duced Joudre and the strangers to his lovely wife. But 
his voice and manners wei'e cold and commanding, and his 
face was fluslied with rage. It was evident that the most 
hori-ible and revengeful thoughts wcu’c i*ushing through 
his mind, d^hey all tooh seals m^ar the ])arlor-door. 

Addressing himself to Joudn^, tlu^ eaj)tain angrily 
askiMl — 

“Now, sir, why did you come hen', and why did you 
bring these unknown men? In a wonl — what is your 
business with me 

Joudre smiled sarcasthadly, ami his eyes gleamed with 
reproach, mix('d with a look of astonishment and t riumph. 

The three strangm’s, wlio were sullen iellows, main- 
taiiu'd comphde sihaua'. Th(*y siamied embarrassed in tlu^ 
presence of tlu‘ trcmibling young woman. Mc'anwhih*, 
her eyes vvcih' mutely pleading I'or lua* oll(*nded husband; 
])ut she was tliH'adtiilly agitat(‘d, and was too dca'jdy 
alarmed to Sjx'ak. Sh(‘ attemj)ted to rise iVom the sofa, 
and motioned that shi^ would la'tire to her room. 

“Stay!"’ said the (‘a|)tain, in a tone of anger and 
authority. But suddenly remembering himself, he at- 
tempted to smile; ami, addressing her tenderly, lu^ said, 
explainingly — 

“These nu'n, my darling, have invaded our idghts. 
They are swindlers a?»d assassins. Tlu'y have sought to 
intrench themsidves in our n'sidimce, and thus defend 
themselves against the officers of th(^ law.” 

• r 

Then turning t,o Joudi*e, and looking at him with the 
imperturbable (ailinness of a bronze statue, but with the 
fires of vengeance l)lazing from his dai’k eyes, he said — 
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Joudro, who was a short, firmly-huilt, springy man, 
with a quick, slirewd eye, giving the impression that ijis 
skill and vivacity W(‘re more than a iriatch lor the down- * 
right strength of the strongest man, rejdied triumph- 
antly — 

“ We are here hy the authority of Georgt' de Freronier !” 

The ca})tain nipidly walked to the window, and looked 
out. Tlum h(‘ I’ang for his confidential si'rvant. 

“ Plu,” said h(‘, in a low, imp('rativ(‘ voice, “ guard tlie 
door leading to tlu* streid. lad no one enter. Answer 
no hells, (‘X(H‘pt mine, lie quick, Jdu ! — (piick 

doudre watched all th(‘se movements Avith a])parent 
indilferenee. The three men seemed immo.vahle. 

Hut the beautiful young l)rid(‘ — tlie loving and (‘onfid- 
ing So[)hia — t.tu’rilied and shrieking willi alarm, S]>rang 
forward, and threw herself iqx)!! her husbamrs arm, just 
as he was drawing his sword. 

At this tlie thr(‘e strangers simultaiu'ously ros(* to tlicir 
feet, st(‘p])(Ml toward Aragoni^and seemed about to arrest 
him, when all wcaa^ suddiaily startkal by tlie rapid ringing 
of the door-b(dl. 

Hut Ihu stood guard in the hall, lie had locked and 
])olted 4h(' street-door. Again and again the bell was 
^dgorously rung; l)ut Phi, knowing liis mastei‘’s temper 
when in the least his orders were di^obi'yed, heard the 
ringing, but. made no movenumt to aiiswiu* it. 

Aragoni hui-ri(‘dly ndi^asixl himself from the clinging 
embrace of hi*s terrified wife, and quickly making a 
signal to hei- to follow him, fled up-stairs with tin* spei'd 
oi‘ a fugitive fi’om slavery. 

She immediately followed him to their bridal cliaqiber, 
so beautifully linaiished Avith every conceivable comfort 
and luxury. Copies of the. best Freiuli and German 
lithographs, and rare pictures of Ttaliau and Spanish 
scenes, and face's of renowned military officers, and 
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engravings of inonKn-ablo battles^ bung in admirable 
clusters u])ou ttie walls. Tlic fragrance of orange blos- 
soms loaded tlie balmy air, and a soft, dreamy luxuriance 
rested upoii every thing. 

When llie creole brid(‘ entm-ed their chamber her fright 
and agony were indescribable. Ihdbre the curtained win- 
dow, overlooking tlie Mississippi Itiver, stood tlie tall, 
stately, diguilied captain. Ills face was now a peidect 
picture of miserable disappointnuait and n ckh^ss despair. 
His eyes roamed wildly about. He looked away toward 
the distant extensive swamp, wlii(‘h was denscdy cov(n*ed 
with cypress-tn^es and tangled thick(ds oF underbiaisli, 
making a suitable provima^ tor alligators and other r(‘p- 
tiles peculiar to that latitude. His hand firmly grasped 
the handle of his jiistol. It was evident that th(‘ solu- 
tion of some terrible probhanwas struggling in his mind, 
lie surveyed the country in evcu'y direction ; tluai the 
lake on the h‘ft ; and the mighty river, on the cia'scent- 
likc bankof whicli tlu‘. city was built. He gazed rajiidly, 
wildly; but with sileucv' that Avas (earFul. 

‘‘My husband ! my husband !” she ci‘ied, tlirowlng her 
white arms around him in an agony of passionate giaef. 
Breathless, ])anting., yet filed with the divine strcaigth 
of love for her sudering husband, she continued — 

“ Who are these te]-ribl(‘ strangers, my darling ? Why 
do you iha* from them? Oh, where will you go ? Can 
they harm us ? Oh, speak, my darling, speak — can theso 
dreadful strangau’s harm us V” 

Stopping hut for a moment to hreatlie, she pleadingly 
and passionately, e.ontimied — “ Pray, who is the George 
de Freronhu*, liy vdiose authority these dreadful men 
dare ent-er these saered premises ?” 

Aragoui breathed deeply. Resuming as iar as possible 
his accustomed attractive manners and tender voice, he 
replied — “ We are prisoners, my adorable Sophia — pris- 
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I fear, in our own house ! These wretches are 
vultures come to devt)ur our treasures. They are brig- 
ands and hired assj^ssins — come to rob us, before our 
very eyes, and covering their villainy by the audacity of 
charging upon our works in open day.” 

Her large, beautiful eyes flaslied with passionate indig- 
nation. She sprang forward, with a feverish convulsive 
movement, put her head out the opened window and 
screamed — 

‘‘Murder! murder! watch! watch! rescue! rescue! 
rescue!” in sucli rapid succ(‘ssion as to throw the captain 
completely oif his guard. ]>ut in the next moment he 
clasped his hand iirmly over her pretty iiiouth, and said 
sternly — 

“Silence! my (dod, would you betray us‘? Silence 1 
or we shall be se])arated forever !” 


CHAPTER VL 

‘‘T1)0 shock that hurled 

To dust, ill many lVap:meii':s dashed and strewn, 

The throne whoso roots were in anOithcr worl<l. 

And whoso far-stretching shadow tAved our own.” 

Bryant. 

At his last words tlie beautiiul creole bride sank on 
the floor at his feet. Her eyes were closed; a cold per- 
spiration covered lu'r face*; and it seemed that her hreath- 
ing liad forever ceased, ^he made no sign of life. He 
raised her tenderly, and carried her in liis strong arms 
and laid her quietly in tlie richly ornamental hammock, 
which was deliciously perfumetl, and suspended across 
the opposite side of the spacious chamber. 
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Then he rang tlie hell ; and Plu (whose name in foil 
was Pliitareh) a])|>eared. “Your mistress has fainted 
with fright. I>id her maid (‘ome instantly and attend 
her. At onee, Plu — mareh !” 

“Now,” said Ca])tam Aragoni to himself, “I must 
forthwith and forever dispose of that villainous crew.” 

lie walked deliherat(‘ly down-stairs and entere<l the 
parlor. Joudre arose and advanced to meet him. Their 
eyes m('t. The fires of destruction blazed afresh in their 
HusIkhI fae(‘S. 

“(hiorge de Ih-eroiiier,” said Joinin', (hTil>erat(“ly and 
disdainfully, addrc'ssing Ca])tain Jac(jm‘s (hd Aragoni, 
“ Y"ou lia\ e led me into deej) water this lime; now I swear, 
do you lu'jir that, sir? — 1 say 1 s/my/' that you shall help 
me out.” 

“N(‘V(‘r fear,” replied the captain in a conciliatory tone. 
“You must, however, ]>romj)tly obey my orders; and 
that, too, to the V(‘ry letter, or all will lu‘ lost.” 

Joudre smiled scornfully and defiantly, and sidd, “Oh! 
is that all? !)<► you take me for a damned blind idiot, 
(b'orge de Freroni(‘r?” And the inaifs ('ves lookt*d 
fiercely. “Look you here: look at me! You see. in 
me a poor ivorthless <l(‘vil dn'ssi'd in tin! boiTowial clothes 
of a gentleman! ''ome now, captain, no more masks 
Ix'tweeii us. 1 sWi‘ar this devilish plot, has gone far 
enough — fir (‘uougl — far enough, sir; 1 swear — do you 
understand me? 1 s/rnfr/ and wluui T sw(‘ar, I S'^vear 1 
mean it.” 

The expression of the countenance of the bridegroom 
was stern and menacing; y('t there was in it a shade of 
sadness, mingled with an.viety and ti'rror. 

“Joudre,” said the captain calmly, making an effort to 
appear absolutely indifferent to any imaginable con- 
sequences that might result from opposition to the for- 
midable company before him — “Joudre! do you forget 
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thaV - 1 saved your life, at a moment when you counted it 
as good as lost ? Do you forget that hut for me and the 
brave soldi(*rs under iny command, you would be this 
hour in a French ^astile — down the back stairs of that 
old raven-nest in Paris — groping your way to death and 
the grave througli the subterranean ])assages of that old 
palace? Now, you ungrateful, swearing fellow! mark 
what I say, and prepare you to execute on tlie instant all 
the orders I shall transmit you; or^’ — and hero the cap- 
tain drew himself up to his full luaglit, threw back his 
majily slioulders, and sj)okc like one accustomed to 
t]ireat(*n and command — 

“ Or what?” interrupted Joudre defiantly. 

“Or,” re[)lied the ea))tain deliberately, “ there will be 
disturbance and bloodslied in your lodgings.’’ 

Tlie tlir(‘e sti-angers, who during all this time had stood 
silent and inactive, now began to show that they were 
terrified spe(‘tat,ors. 

Joudre shrugged liis shoulders deprecatingly and de- 
spairingly, ill lh(‘ true Freiudi style of gesture, and said,- 
“I swear, captain, T liave a thousand limes wished my- 
self dead ; and I liav'c a thousand times cursed tlie day 
you saved my life. This devilish life you saved me — 
this cursed life — is not Avordi tlie having. I swear I 
would this minute freely give it to the alligators in yon 
swamp, if — ” 

“If you was not afraid of hell and its everlasting 
torments,” interrupted tlie captain. 

Joudre was silent. A far worthier tliought occupied 
Ills mind. He was thinking of a beloved old mother 
living a few hundred miles up the Mississippi, to whom 
he had occasionally sent money and little presents. He 
had tried to make her declining years more comfortable. 
In her opinion, Joudre was a kind-hearted, industrious 
laborer on tlm levees and fortifications of New Orleans. 
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These filial and worthy thoughts struggled through 
his miserable brain. While revolving these feelings a 
sliudder ran througli him from head to foot, llig tears 
trembled on bis eyelids. Tliose tears were brilliant and 
beautiful with the light of a soul destined for better 
Avorlds. But he returned no answer to the imperious and 
threatening language of the captain. 

“ Wliere’s the knife I handed you before you started 
for tlie Faubourg Laihyette V” angrily demanded Aragoni. 

“ I know not,” re})lied Jondre in desj)air. “ I sup- 
pose it was drop})ed in the inclosed court behind the 
Mari guy mansio-n.” 

‘‘I’ll wager a luiixlred francs that you are lying,” 
said the captain, with ill-concealed uneasiness. He 
dreaded the possibility of detection. The discovery of 
liis plot would result in the immediate overthrow of his 
situation and advantages. Betraying little or no anxiety, 
however, he asked indilferenlly — Wliy did you lie con- 
cealed all night in the vine-thlekets behind the mansion? 
A very shaky soldier, you! Why did you not advance 
your skirmish lim^, and then drive your wlioie force into 
the enemy’s treasures? Your time foi* attack was while 
the ricli Don and his wile were feasting and celebrating 
at their daughtei'’s wedding?” 

“We were constantly watched,” replied Joudre, sul- 
lenly. “ We gained our ambuscade in the court in good 
order. The night was dark. But we saw something 
which resembled a man walking to and fro, rising up, 
and stooping down, and moving here and there; and 
when we took a. step toward the house, the man at the 
same instant took a step the same way; when we 
croucIie<l, the man cronchod too ; and this watch upon us 
was kept up until almost day-break; so we mounted the 
ladder, threw our ropes over the wall, and made good 
our escape, glad enough to got off!” 
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*^You infernal traitor!” growled Aragoni fiercely — 
“You round-headed fugitive from justice ! You crazy, 
cowardly fool, fit for galley-slavery 1 You scoundrel, 
afraid of your own shadow ! Now ha,rk ye — and mark 
me well, you cowardly sniveler.” Here the captain led 
Joudre by the .collar to the fartlier end of tlie parlor, 
and said : ‘‘ At the dark hour this very night I order 
you to enter the premises of Don Calvo Marigny in the 
Faubourg Lafayette. Go armed, pr(‘})are<l ! Knock 
down the guard, gag the servants, make silent prisoners 
of the Don and liis lady ; then procure the gold and 
silver, wlfudi he the otlier day received “from Paris and 
from the Cu1)a ]fiantations ; then convey all trophies 
and confiscated pro])erty to my head-quarters ! Under- 
stand ?” he asked, with a threatening growl, and look- 
ing the miserable Joudre straight du the eye. 

The poor fellow bowed stupidly and . awkwardly. 
Then they all almost mechanically turned. into the hall, 
and walked doggedly from the house into the street. 


CHAPTEK VII. 

** We watched her breathing tlirough the night, 

Tier breathing soft and low, 

As in licr breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro.” — Jlood, 

Meanwhile the alarmed young wife had partially 
revived from her swoon. Her industrious maid had 
soothed her and bathed her beautiful face, and had fur- 
nished her with all necessary materials for writing, in 
obedience to her request, and she had hurriedly written 
a note as follows : — 

2 
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AkacjOxVl Hotel, New Orleans, La., October^ 1820, 
Parents, best beloved: — 

Come to mo without waiting a rnomont to ask why. I’m dying with 
a dreadful fright I I can ngt live but a few brief moments longer I t 
know I am dying I Oli, do, do, do come at once! Bring Fnther 
Malarra; for T am exhausted and fatigued, and I must die ia a very few 
minutes. Oh, do como, and bring the holy hither 1 

Your own dying 

Sophia. 

Unhappy girl ! A bride not yet twenty-four hours old. 
But already the great round world was seemingly re- 
ceding from her. So dedicate, so dejieruh'ut, so caress- 
ingly oifectioiiat(‘, and so inexperienced ! These sudden 
trials were both overwhelming and mysterious. She felt 
that in a few hours more her (‘yes would liehold the 
throne of her Heavenly Father. 

Her entire education, it will he recollected, had been 
under the managennent of tlm Homan (^atholic*. authorities 
of the Ch'escent Cit y. The prion'ss, the motlKU’s, and the 
sisters of the Convent of St. ^fary had often knelt at the 
same altar with our beautiful creole bride ; she was ten- 
derly beloved liy tliem. Tliey had often consulted together 
after each coufeission, and she liad scrupulously paid all 
the j)eiiaUi(*s they announced against her. They remem- 
hered tliat her sins were never serious ; they were faults, 
rather ; such as tardiness at prayers, tearing her veil, care- 
lessly soiling her garments, breaking some little piece of 
china or glass, or dancing a few steps when walking to 
church. Her voice, too, was sweet and thrilling in song. 
In the convent church lier perb^ct soprano voice attracted 
thronging multitudes, and every’ one was cdiarmed. She 
was beloved by prioress, by mothers, by nuns, by novices, 
and by all who sought to have the love of Jesus en- 
kindled in their hearts. In her Buffering, therefore, she 
yearned for the companions of her innocent girlhood, and 
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fihe called loudly in her agony upon holy Father Malar m. 
Pictures of the Blessed Virgin and of the Infant Jesus, 
and precious prints of saints, by the old* masters, afforded 
her indescribable relief. Over and over again she kissed 
tlie holy golden cross that was stispended from her 
beautiful neck, and over and over again she told her 
ppyei‘8 upon the rosary whicli the good lather had 
given her. So the moments slipped by as she, still j>ros- 
t rated with fright and fatigue, endeavored to wait the 
slow coming of her parents. 


CITAPTEK VIII. 

“ In soul or face she bears no trace 
Of one from E.leii driven, 

But, like the rainbow, seems, though bom 
Of earth, a part of heaven.’’ — Oco. Hill 

All things, so far, had worked diametrically opposite 
to the designs of the arch-impostor, Captain Aragoni. 
He was, consequently, furious with anger, and discon- 
certed by urdooked-for disappointmcnt^ju On all public 
occasions he had represented himself as tiie descendant of 
a noble and great family, and, perhaps, not without some 
truth at bottom, tie had heard many comrades at “ head- 
quarters” predict that he would be known in a few years 
as a great military genius; but already he was surrounded, 
out-generaled, and in despair. His exasperation had 
thrown him off his balance in the presence of his lovely 
wife ; and thus it seemed that, for a time, in his affairs, 
the “reign of terror” had absolutely begun. It was 
never his way to utter either coarse or indecent things 
in the presence of women. He invariably conducted 
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liimself with inexpressible coolness, and with a dignity 
and self-regulated energy truly becoming his professed 
noble ancestry and official importance in the army. 

When Joudre and the three strangers (who were, in 
fiict, very well-known accomplices) had left the house, 
Aragoni hurriedly paced the drawing-room to and fro in 
furious excitement. The failure of the men in tl|pir 
attempt to rob the Marigny mansion, while the heads of 
the family were at the wedding, and the eifrontery of 
their unexpected app(‘arance and conduct at his residence, 
in broad, open day, contrary to his expi'css orders, which 
they had never before darted to transgress, threw him 
into a passion of anger, mingTed with conflicting thoughts 
of either suicide or murderous revenge. 


At length, however, he arrived at a satisfactory under- 
standing wdth himself, and so succeeded in regaining his 
accustomed tranquillity and im})erturbable coolness, 
which was really elegant ; tlieii he ventured to call u})on 
his. distracted wife, whom he hrul lell but an hour before 
prostrated in a deadly swoon, and in charge of her maid. 

She was rej)Osing' on tlie bridal bed, trembling and 
pale as death ^ her eyes were (flosed. He cautiously 
approached, anil learuHl over to look at her l^eautilul 
white face — a picture of maidenly beauty — her luxui-iant 


hair filling in graceful curls upon the snowy pillow. Ilis 


hard and sinful heart wavered a little j[>ainlully ; he felt 
that it throbbed with suddenly awakened emofions of 


sincere sympathy for the beautiful victim. He seemed 


to see and to feel the vast (diasm whi(ffi divided them — 


she an angcfi, he a veritable devil The contrast shocked 
him. He saw himself to be a gambler, a libertine, a 
bandit, an adventiii-ef. Ho saw that she was a beautiful, 
sweet singing-bird of heaven. He regarded himself as a 
vulture, in the garb of an honorable gentleman, dishonor- 
ing and crushing the heart of an innocent child. 
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She opened her eyes upon him while these horrible 
thoughts were rushing through his mind. 

A soft, loviAg light gathered in her large eyes, but 
there was a wandering look in them. She said, raising 
her hand slowly toward his face — “Oh, good Father 
Malarrn — -you have come I Oh, merciful heavens ! save 
me ! save me !” 

Aragoni groaned with intense anguish. Then with 
the utmost tenderness of expression, he said — 

“We are alone now, my darling wife; the robbers are 
gone, and we are safe. Fear nothing.” 

A strange, protracted silence ensued. 

Suddenly she burst out laughing in hysterical raptures. 
“Oh,” she shouted, “ I thought I was on the brink of the 
Mississippi River ; and I was going to jump in, and sink 
forever under the waters ; but good Father Malarrn came 
and put his arm around my waist, and I was saved! 
Good Father Malarrn, I thank God and you.” 

Again her laughter became uncontrollable. “Oh, it 
was such amusement!” she cried — ^^such pleasure 1” 


CHAPTER IX|! 

i 

“The wisdom that ovorlooketh sense, 

. The cjairvoyanco of innocence.” — Dial. 

This tumultuous and irresistible laughter, and this 
singular language from the lips of the prostrate and 
pale bride, confused and annoyed the captain beyond 
measure. 

She seemed rapidly to sink into a deep slumber. 

He turned sorrowfully away. His glance rested upon 
the open note the distracted girl had written to her 
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parents. He was reading it when she again opened her 
eyes upon him. She said, “Dispatch my note to the 
convent, please ; and tell the^isters that I am wretched—* 
dying! dying!” 

The straigld and dignified form of Aragoni was sud- 
denly bent forward by her words, as if they had been 
mighty tempest winds driving against the tallest tree in 
the forest, lie was thoughtful. He walked to the wi% 
dow, with the slow, feeble pace of a sick man ; and he 
looked abstractedly out upon the solitary plain, that 
swept away into the cypress swamps and desolate 
marshes l>eyond. 

Suddenly he turned and went toward her. He sought 
her hand; she Avitldield it. “ Lovely Sophia !” said he. 
She looked steadily and inquiringly into his eyes. 

The deathly whiteness of her face cast a blanched 
light upon his fine features. For the mormmt he seemed 
to be transformed into a superior being. She did not 
know that the new beauty and purer light in his face 
was a reflection from her own. And she extended to 
liim her small, tn'inbling Iiand. 

“ Lovely angel !” he passionately exclaimed. “ can 
save me! You can bring me happiness! You can — ” 

She smiled teijiderly, compassionately upon him. A 
divine warmth an^ a divine light shone upon her counte- 
nance ; and she lliegau to sing a plaintive song, which 
filled the room with a celestial enchantment like the 
musical breathings of an angel’s bosom. 

Her words came with the flow of her breath. It was 
a wondrous improvisation. Every word of her divinie 
song sunk deep into the heart of the proud and wicked 
and wretched listener. The warbling of birds, the per- 
fume of flowers, the sighs of the evening zephyr, the 
prayers of the repentant, the beams of stars, the voices of 
angels, the loveliness of creation, the goodness of the 
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Heavenly Father — all, by a mysterious magnetic power 
of penetration, entered into the soul and judgment of 
the transfixed assassin — now her legal lord and legal 
master. But lo ! by the subtle fascination of an im- 
perishable, invisible influence — whicli floated into bis soul 
through her plaintive song— he was internally compelhMl 
to become her worshiper, her follower, her subject, and 
most willingly in all things her slave. 

Immediately on the ending of her song she lapsed into 
a deep, unconscious slumber. 


CHAPTER X. 

“ Prayer is the soul’s sineero desire, 

Uttered or unexpressed; 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trernhlos in the breast.” — Montgomery, 

Captain Aua<joni, his nature an empire of good and 
evil, dropped into a chair and wept. -His weve the tears 
of agony, of grief, and of rrue rejientance mingled with 
des})air. He prayed to merciful llea|^'en for light and 
forgiveness. 

He had fought many a hard-contested battle in- the 
field; he was familiar with bloodshed and siiflering in all 
their forms; he had from time to time inflicted cruel 
punishment upon many a poor wretch for the slighti'st 
disobedience ; but this new miracle of love, this new 
magic of spirit, this new warfare, l)y which he was 
made captive, was beyond his comprehension. It de- 
scended upon ahd overpowered him. His very soul 
seemed to sweat tears of an indescribable anguish. 

‘‘Heavens I merciful heavens!” he exclaimed in a pas- 
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sion of overwhelming grief; ‘Met not this supreme 
divinity, this celestial chance escape me ! Holy angels ! 
oh, pity me in my misery. * Restore to life, and to ine^ 
my beautiful, dove-eyed, dying bride !” 

Meanwhile the exhausted girl slumbered on in deep 
and blessed unconsciousness. 

It was now midday. Suddenly the door-bell was rung 
with great violence, and again and again in rapid succes- 
sion. 

Pin, a quick, sjuangy, cat-like youth, who was proud of 
being regarded as the ca])tain’s vigilant servant; an- 
nounced the arrival of two officers of the police. 

Aragoni arose abstractedly and descendcal to the 
parlor. 

“We bring sad tidings, captain,” said the j)oliceman. 

“ State your business,” replied Aragoni with his accus- 
tomed energy and abruptiu'ss. 

They immediately told him the story of the frigjhtful 
runaway ; the breaking and conq)lete destruolion of the 
carriage ; and tlie terrible death of botli Don and Lady 
Maiagny. 

The captain was overwhehiuMl. Here was a new trial. 
Besides, the eVent was inconsistent with the robbery 
“ordered” to tr'i^nsj>ire that very night in the Faubourg 
Lafayette. And' how (‘ould this terrible news be com- 
municated to the already prostrated daughter — his 
beautiful, dying wife? 

“Why did you not apprise us earlier of this terrible 
misfortune?” asked Aragoni. Meanwhile the solution 
of the problem of how he was to act under the new 
circumstances, w^as struggling in his thoughts. 

“Monsieur complains, eh?” interrogated the officer, 
insinuatingly. 

“ Yes ; why this long delay ?” 

“ Perhaps Monsieur forgot to apprise his friends of the 
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exact locale of his city residence,” returned the officer 
Arjlj. , 

Aragoni thoughtfully muttered between his shui. teeth, 
and privately cursed and damned the officers ; then ill- 
humoredly he said, ‘^‘Step out and procure a coach, if 
you please; while I break this disastrous news to my 
adorable wife.” 

The officer stej)ped forward and held before the cap- 
tain’s eyes an order for his arrest. 

Aragoni was stern, threatening, forbidding, and imper- 
turbable for a moment. Then his countenanee darkened 
with the deadly nightshades of an indescribable anguish 
and despair. A blazing redness flashed from his eyes 
and disfigured his countenance, llis knees trembled. 
He staggered, and suddenly fell forward upon the floor. 
His convulsive writhings were frightful. He ground his 
teeth ; the white foam gathered around his mouth ; his 
fierce eyes turned up with a fixed gaze; a powerful 
paroxysm doubled his strong hands and tied his nius(‘les 
into painful knots. He was apparently dying; his face 
saying ‘‘ the way of the transgressor is hard.” 

One of the officers remained with the fallen man, and 
attempted to relieve his intense sufferings, while the 
other hastened for a physician. j' 


CHAPTER XI. 

*‘Tii0 charities that heal, and sooihe, and bless, 

Are scattered at the feet of man, like flowers.” — Aiion. 

There is a divine law in tlie very foundations of every 
human soul, although unintelligible to its possessor, by 
which each wanderer from the ways of love and tmth is 
• 2 * 
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eventually arrested, tried by the court of right, and so 
brought under the redemptive treatment of justice. 

The physician at once investigated the condition of 
the prone and wretched assassin. His powerful consti- 
tution fought mightily^ with the demons of disease, which 
were thumping at Ids heart and stabbing his brain. The 
doctor pressed a powder of belladonna between the set 
teeth of tlie insensible man, and then he administered to 
the patient, (‘xperirnentally, sometldng of mesmerism 
througli manipulations and the exei-cise of will. The 
patitmt’s muscles slowly relaxed, liis pulse became normal, 
his breathing less paroxysmal and less laborious, the 
florid countenance faded into paleness, the rigid fists 
opened, and a long, hideous groan esca])ed his lips. 

Pin, the ap]>alled servant, who had been making him- 
self useful in many ways, now conducted the physician 
to the chamber of his dying ndstress. 

The doctor cautiously approached the })atient — who 
was still seemingly in a de(‘p slumber — raised his lumd, and 
poised it in the air over her white face. Tlum he made a 
few passes through the air from her liead to her feet. 
Presently she sighed, and ejaculated the word ^^earmoP'^ 
He continued to sweep his hand through the atmosphere 
over her ])rostraib form. Again the word “camio” was 
breathed from her sweet mouth. Then the physician 
administered a remedy, which she immediately swal- 
lowed ; then her eyes opened wonderingly, and she gazed 
about the apartment; tlicii, sorrowfully and imploringly, 
she looked iipon the strange face that was beaming so 
tranquilly and so benevolently upon her. 

The police officer had giveii the doctor all reliable in- 
formation of the terrible accident, by which both the 
bride’s parents lost their lives ; and it was resolved that 
the time and manner of imparting this deplorable intelli- 
gence to the sick daughter — the only child of the wealthy 
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Marigny family — should be left eiitirch to the expe- 
rienced judgment and skillful address of the distin- 
guished physician. 

Upon examination of her feverish and hysterical condi- 
tion, the man of medicine decided to withhold the appalling 
knowledge from her for the present; but he counseled 
the officer to remove the now partially restored captain 
to the Marine and Military Hospital, which was located 
within the fortifications. 

The doctor’s advice was quickly and vigorously fol- 
lowed. The proud and majestic Aragoni — the pompous 
and magnificent Aragoni — the apparently noble and good, 
but tlic really corrupt, and treacherous, and murderous 
Aragoni — was now a temple trembling and tottering to its 
downfall. It was about to fall lielplessly upon the mighty 
bosom of unchangeable divine J ustice, wliich ever and 
anon maketh the world to shake* like* an as])en leaf, and, 
with its omnij)otent hand, rolletli the lieavens and the 
kingdoms of earth together like a scroll. 


CIIAPTEK XII' 

•' 'i 

“ Who the secret can unravel 
Of the body’s mystic ^uest, 

Wlio knows how the soul may travel 

Whilst unconsciously wo rest ?” — The Token. 

Extensive preparations for the funeral were proceeding 
in the Marigny mansion. Meanwhile, the judicious and 
trustworthy physician kept his beautiful patient ignorant 
of every tiling. 

On the following morning he hastened to visit her. 
What was his astonishment when she met him at the 
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chamber door, laughingly, cheerily, but with tender and 
troubled eyes, and most gracelully asking him to be 
seated ! 

“Ah, good doctor !” said she, arcldy and triumphantly ; 
“ you can’t deceive me ! I know it all ! — every thing, 
doctor ; yes, every thing ! and, .you see tliat I am cabnP^ 

His amazement and embarrassmcTit can not be describ- 
ed. Her marvelously gleeful and laughing speech suddenly 
saddened the expression of his l>enevolent countenance. 

5^h, doctor, your presence sobei*s me,” said she, while 
a singular spasmodic tremor began to agitat(‘ lier whole 
body; and she added — “1 would laugh like ha]:)py chil- 
dren, and sing like the warblers in our garden ; Init you, 
good doctor, comir}g in the interval of my new-found 
happiness, cover me with a shroud!” 

She now suddenly wTpt bitterly. Then turning her 
gaze u])OTi the doctor’s thoughtful face, in wliicli the ex- 
pression of utter astonishment greatly predominated, slie 
burst into a maniac.al laugh, and commenced to w^alk a 
little, and then she ran ra])idly here and there about the 
room. 

Gently, but positive firmness, be p(u*suadcd her 
to assume a ree^jinng j>osture on tlie loung(*. Ho took 
her hand in his.^ and, while exainining her pulse, she 
dropped off into a gentle sleep. This temporary suspen- 
sion of her alarming symptoms- aftbrded him opportunity 
for refiection. He felt sorely tried and troubled. The 
condition and conduct of bis lovidy patient seemed in- 
comprehensible. Meanwhile, he realized most thoroughly 
that her case, under the guidance of Providence, was in 
his hands ; and he accepted the fact that he would be, 
by her friends, held strictly responsible for any thing that 
might happen. 

Suddenly a fear, or, perhaps, an alarming doubt, took 
possession of his thoughts. It occurred to him that he 
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had, possibly, by some mal-application of the mysterious 
mesmeric power, superinduced a state of delirium. Per- 
haps (oh, horrible !) he had induced insanity. He was, 
therefore, for a few minutes greatly excited lest he had 
gone too far. 

Now, Dr. La Force Du Bois — this was his name — was 
a very popular citizen, and also a very successful prac- 
titioner, in New Orleans. He liad graduated in Paris. 
He owned a diploma, which had been richly earned by 
hard and diligent study; it was duly signed and sealed 
by the professors and president of the French Academy 
of Medicine. 

Recently, however, the philosophy of disease and tlie 
theory of cure promulgated by the disciples of Hahne- 
mann had engaged liis attention. He was partially a 
convert to that more refined and scientific practice, and 
had experimented with the infinitesimal agents to some 
extent in the treatment of yellow and bilious fever. It 
happened also, very recently, that he met a convert to 
Mesmer’s theory of an universal ether; which, according 
to the theory, can be im[)arted or withdrawn at the 
pleasure of the will; and Dr. Du Bois had ventured, in 
some cases, under Ids care, to brings this assumed mag- 
netic ether into actual deinonstratiojli. It should in this 
place be added, however, that Div Du Bois, although 
a young man in years, was, neverthehiss, an old and a 
wise man in judgment, profundity, firmness, diligence, 
and reflection. He was possessed of the highest intcUect- 
ual and moral endowments ; a deep thinker, benevolent 
to a fault, and constant in his Iriendships. He had, 
besides, that unscientific capacity frequently found very 
strong in woman — the capability of loving sincerely. 

The first thing the doctor resolved upon was, to 
make a few more manipulations in the air over the 
reclining and now sleeping patient. He calmly and 
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firmly essayed to impart to her nerves somewhat of his 
own superabundance of health and vital spirits. . 

Her exquisite personal grace and her rare facial beauty 
attracted and distracted his attention. Yes, yeS, she 
was indeed beautiful, and its chief grace consisted in her 
ineffable ignorance of it. Her wealthy and considerate 
father had ke})t her from contact with 1‘ashionable con- 
taminators ; and her ingenuous innocence and beauty of 
cliaracter had’been shielded and strengthened by sisterly 
vigilance in the convent. The distinguished doctor, being 
fully impr(‘ssed with her artlessnc^ss, grace, and beauty ; 
and knowing that within days slie had become an 
orphan; and tliat her husband had been assailed by as- 
sassins, stricken ilown with <lisease, arid arrested on a 
criminal charge, the nature of which had not yet tran- 
spired — who wonders that he siiK^erely syinjiathized with 
her? and what wonder that he inwardly jirayi'd to 
merciful Ibaiven for wisdom and stnaigtb to enalile him 
to relieve her sufferings, and to aia’onijdisli lier complete 
restoration to health, and thus to the sweet ha])pine-ss 
of true wedded lil'e ? 


CHAPTER XIII. 

“Oh, that in unfettered union, 

Spirit could witli spirit blend.” — Old Hymn, 

In that resplendent b rid al-cli amber there was a calm 
atmosphere — an indefinable sjiirit that was inexpressibly 
tranquilizing and assuring. Of this the youthful bride 
■was evidently conscious. She suddenly raised her hand 
and touched the doctor’s. ‘‘Do you know me?” she 
inquiringly asked, in whisper tones. 

“ Yes, my child,” tenderly replied the doctor. 
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I am not your child,” quickly she said, 

« Why not ?” he kindly asked, 

“My father and my mother,” said she, “will ride to 
the Bom an Catholic Cemetery to-morrow.” And then 
she laughed convulsively. 

The now undisturbed doctor willed her to be calm. 

“ Oh, good doctor !” she shouted, “ you can’t deceive 
me — I know it all — but,” she suddenly added, “don’t 
tell her ! don’t tell her I promise me tliat you will not.” 

“ Who is whom I must not tell ?” 

The exhausted girl made no reply, but seemed to be 
again lost in sleep. 

Presently she said, “Wake me up, good doctor, bring 
me to myself.” 

He recollected the practical instructions of Mesmer, 
He made reverse passes through the viewless air about 
three inches above her body, and from feet to head. 
Gradually the reviving lady assumed a natural position ; 
the whiteness and coldness of her hands diKap[)eared ; a 
rosy flush burned beautifully upon her lair clieeks ; she 
opened her tender eyes; but suddenly starting, she 
looked wildly and apprehensively into the doctor’s quiet 
and honorable face ; and then she said with some show 
of uncontrollable nervousness: “ SW you are a stranger. 
Where’s my husband ? Sir, I am a bride ! Where’s the 
bridegroom, sir? Where’s Captain Jacques Del Ara- 
goni ? I am his wife.” 

“Madam,” said the doctor most tenderly, and with 
the greatest deference and politeness, “ Madam, you are 
ill. But you will soon recover, ho doubt. I am your 
physician.” 

Suddenly the sick beauty became terribly resolute 
with a burning indignation. She bounded from the 
lounge with the swiftness of a deer. She violently rung 
the bell for her waiting-maid. The young, bright-eyed 
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mulatto girl entered. “Dress me instantly,” said she 
impatiently, and with great emphasis: “Put me in a 
carriage immediately. Bid the coachman to drive with 
all speed to father’s house in the Faubourg Lafayette.” 

“ My dear madam,” interrupted the doctor, firmly, but 
in a tone of gentle expostulation, “You are an invalid, 
madam ! it will be impossible for you to drive so far ; 
that short journey at this, time might destroy your life.” 

“My life! my life! destroy* my life!” she replied 
abstractedly, and as if endeavoring to recall an impres- 
sion of sometliing vague and incomjwehensible. “Impos- 
sible, doctor! it is impossible! I can not be destroyed. 
I am the bride of Jesus — he is my everlasting lover; and 
I — and I, doctor, and I am wholly his etcumal bride ” 

Then slie sank exhausted and fainting upon the floor, 
and burst into a flood of tears. 

Doctor Du Bois was again confounded. But he de- 
cid(‘d to send notes t-o four of liis profi'ssional bretlireri 
in the city, and request a scientific consultation uf>on her 
case; for her symptoms w’cre rapidly changing and 
becoming unmanageable. 

In the next liour the most distinguished physicians of 
the Crescent City were deliberating together, after they 
had comj)leted a thorough diagnosis of the young lady’s 
condition. To their utter amazement they found her 
at least three months away on the path to maternity ! 
This fact cxj)lained very much. But there were abnor- 
mal symptoms in her circulation. The doctors decided 
that ‘She was threatened with mania, which sometimes 
occurs in a mild form, because of sudden disappointment 
and cerebral repression. The medical gentlemen also 
decided that absolute quiet for a few weeks would par- 
tially restore her. Then they recommended that the 
patient should take a prolonged voyage ; perhaps, a plea- 
sure-trip, through the most attractive countries of Europe, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

“I thank thee, Father, that I live; 

Though wailings fill this earth of thine; 

To labor for thy sufiering ones 

Is joy divine.” — Ann Preston, 

Dootor La Force Du I5ots, as you may suppose, was 
relieved of anxiety. He now had no fears for the future 
of his interesting patient. He entertained the liighcst 
respect for woman, and esteemed matei*nity as a sacred 
office. But he was immeasurably sliocked and outraged 
in his best feelings by the discovery that the libertine 
Aragoni had enchanted and seduced this innocent and 
beautiful creature. 

A whole month passed, during wliich the doctor went 
every day to visit tlie charming convalescent. 

One morning he was startled with an exclamation 
mingled with fright — “Oh, doctor — I’m dying — I’m 
dying ! dying !” 

He walked to her, and was just in time to save her 
from falling on the floor. He carried her to the lounge, 
made a few passes over her, and (Ui^^ectly she swooned 
into deep unconseiousness, i 

This coma, however, continued but for a fleeting 
moment. Presently she tlirew up her hands, and then 
clasped them devotionally, as if in prayer ; then she slowly, 
mysteriously, whisperingly, prophetically said — “ G^jorge 
de Freronier, alids Jacques Del Aragoni, is now in the 
military hospital within tfie fortifications. Go to him, 
good doctor ! Go to him at once ! Picture to him what 
you behold in me; then, doctor, before ho refu8(3S to 
further listen, give him this message : — ‘ (Jarmo,^ the 
plundered and the outraged^ was not murdered! He 
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lives! YeSj he lives! and he is about to testify against 

your^^ 

On saying this she returned to lier normal condition, 
and seemed tranquil and indifferent. 

Imagine tlie doctor’s unspeakable amazement. During 
the first honey-moon month of Iier marriage — every day 
of which was studiously kept quiet to promote her con- 
valescence— “Uot a word had been lisped of her husband’s 
whereabouts, or of the decease of liei* parents. To all 
interrogatories of this nature, those who had access to 
her invariably said: “The captain is absent, madam, 
detained on buskiess; and your father and mother have 
gone, on a journey,” Idiese indefinite answers seemed 
invariably to satisiy her never too im})atient curiosity. 

Next day Doctor Du Bois proceeded to discharge his 
duty to tlie captain, who liad sufhcicmtly recovered to be 
preparing for his fast ai)])roaching trial, lie was en- 
gaged in conversation with his lawyer in tlie jirison 
apartment of the fort when tlie doca^or entered. Was it 
strange that the captain’s sorrow-stricken face should 
liave turned deatlily white when the doctor requested an 
interv i(‘W V Could he have sus])ected any thing? 

An armed guard jiaced to and fro, to and fi*o, to and 
fro, before the ojicn door; and an escort, also well-armed, 
stood within the (!oor, and next to the lawyer’s chair on 
the left, very near the lieavily barred window. A mys- 
terious impression ol‘ inquaiding disaster had suddenly 
deprived the captain’s mind of its constitutional cool- 
ness and inborn dignity. But the honest and conscien- 
tious doctor, although deeply imbued with the strange- 
ness and singular solemnity of his message, did not com- 
prehend'that it could materially injure the pi-isoner. He 
regarded the communication as coming from a sick and 
partially insane young bride to lier incarcerated Imsband. 
The doctor, however, in his mind privately believed that 
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Captain Aragoni was a villain of the darkest and most 
dangerous type. 

Circumstantially and deliberately, nevertheless, tk 
benevolent physician described what had happened. Oi^ 
the remarkable faintings and swoonings; of the threat- 
ened delirium or mania; of the unexpected dhcovery by 
the four consulting pliysicians ; of the recent convales- 
cence; of the sudden convulsions and temporary loss 
of physical power ; of the beautiful girl’s devotional 
attitudes and silent j)rayers ; and lastly, the doctor 
delivered word by word the entire communication that 
was given by tlie entranced patient for he absent and 
imprisoned hu'-^band. 

Aragoni heard every word. lie stood like one trans- 
fixed. I] is downcast eyes, hopeless and - desperate, and 
trembling limbs, 8]>oke plainly tliat his wretclied fate 
was sealed. He raised his two hands slowly and clasped 
tlu'in in agony ii])on his head. Withotit looking up he 
groaned re{>eatedly ; then wonderingly and des])airingly 
he said — ^^Carnio ‘not murdered P'* He paused. ^HJarmo 
lives A long, thoughti'ul })ause ensued. Then he added 
— ^^Carmo not murdered! Oh^ impossible ! impossible 

Moved with, pity, the benevolent doctor addressed him 
kindly. The wretched prisoner heeded nothing. 

‘‘ Eternal heavens !” sud<leidy cried the desperate man, 
“What means all this? What is this hellish news you 
bring ? Carmo not murdered !” 

Ilis moaning and wailing betrayed the increasing 
desperation of his fallen soul. It was evident that no 
man could deliver him from tlie penalties and sufierings 
of life-long transgressions. 

A brisk, cheering wind was blowing through the iron 
bars of liis raised window. It instantly revived the 
elegant prisoner. He raised his fine head, and with 
much calmness said : — 
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‘‘ Gentlemen, pardon my confusion and nervousness* 
To-morrow, gentlemen, to-morrow, doubtless, I shall 
^better comprehend the situation.” Then, turning to the 
doctor, he said: “Sir, you are a stranger to me. You 
are, you say, my wife’s physician. Be it so. Look well 
to her. Slic will need you.” Pausing for a moment, he 
added : “I would bo alone, gentlemen ; but first I beg that 
I may be furnished with materials for writing.” 

He stopped,, overwhelmed with Ins terrible agony. 
He was evidently reviewing memories of frightful and 
diabolical deeds. He shuddered, and lie muttered curses 
between his shut teeth. He seemed to see before him 
a vision of the scaffold and tlie ex(‘cutioner ! He ap- 
peared for a moment on the jioint of fainting. But 
immediately recovering himself, he bowed gracefully and 
humbly thanked the kind-hearted janitor, who had that 
moment supplied his table with writing material. 

It shoiild liero be understood that he was not closely 
watched and guarded, like a condemned man destined 
for the gallows. He was only under arrest, and had not 
yet been juit on his trial. His noble and commanding 
personal appearance liad a hundred times secured him 
from assault in the fields and had shielded him from the 
susjiicion, sometimes hinted at by his enemies, that lie was 
a masked chieftain among desperate brigands and accorn- 
jilished counterfeiters. He was, therefore, treated at the 
fort by the officers in command with conspicuous consider- 
ation. Indeed, being a universal favorite in the army, his 
incarceration was rendered as little humiliating and as 
agreeable as possible. Besides, he was rightfully treated 
with the respect due to every human being not yet con- 
victed, but who is only suspected of participation in crime. 
Therefore his prison room was not void of comforts. But 
the painful interview was now ended. The doctor, 
the lawyer, and the guard withdrew. Then t&e heavy 
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prison door was sliut, and looked, and bolted. And the 
man of misery, the man of desolation, and the man ot^ 
unutterable despair, was closed in upon himself. He 
was left alone ! in the dreary solitudes of sin — left, to 
work out the problem of life. was enveloped and 
overpowered by the divine myj^teries of that light, on 
the crystal billows of which the song of Ins dying bride 
had penetrated the dark and evil recesses of his heart. 

Early on the. dbllo wing morning a soldier from the fort 
appeared at the doctor’s ofKcc. “ I have come,” said he, 
“ to announce the suicide of the prisoner, Captain Ara- 
goni.” 

The physician ordered his liorse and rode immediately 
to the fort, Horrible spectacle I Ho Ibund the tall, 
majestic form of the unhap})y man stretched, white and 
cold, upon the prison bed. ' The pillow was saturated 
with blood; and the overflow, from a ghastly wound 
just made, was slowly dropping, sadly dropping on the 
stone floor. To the doctor it seemed to emit a sound, 
in the breathless stillness of the prison, like the beating of 
a distant muflled drum. With liis poAverful hand the cap- 
tain had forced the blade of a small dirk-knife straight 
into the opening between the right aurich; and the right 
ventricle. The work of destruction Avas complete. Upon 
the heavy plank table were discovered two letters. They 
were most carefully sealed. ’The names and instnictions 
were firmly and artisticajly superscribed. The larger of 
the two was addressed : — 
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Upon the other letter, also very neatly folded and 
sealed, was — 



CHAPTER XV. 

“Death is another life. 

Wo )>ow our heads 

At goinc? out, we think, and enter straight 
Another golden chamber of the King’s, 

Larger tlian this wo leave, and bvelier.” 

Good 2'cmplar, 

XoTwiTiiSTANpiXG tlie damaged social and military 
reputation of tlie deceased, his colunel and all the cap- 
tains of his regiment resolved to take a testimonial part 
in the last sad offices for the dead. They a})]>eared in 
full-dress uniforms, the regimental hand furnish(‘d a}»pro- 
priate music, and the display was unusually brilliant. 

Of all this, the convalescing wife knew absolutely 
nothing. The doctor liad possessed himself of the letters 
written by her Inishand. Xot deeming her mind suffi- 
ciently .restored to receive them, he cautiously locked 
them up in his own Iiouse with other papers of value. 

•When the funeral cortege marched out of the fort, 
Doctor Du Bois was purposely engaged in earnest con- 
versation with the cliarmiiig invalid. The sound of 
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beating drums reached her ear. A passionate and mys- 
terious force gained possession of lier. She rushed to' 
the window and looked out upon the city. She stood 
still, almost breathless, listening. She seemed natural 
and quiet as a child. The grand and brilliant })rocession, 
the beautiful gay uniforms of her husband’s regiment — 
which she had so often watched with a romantic maid- 
enly pride and passionate eye — the enchanting music, 
low and solemn — the beautiful gallantry exhibited in the 
military bearing of the captains — in silence siie saw it all, 
inhaled the meaning of it, and looked for the moment as 
if her whole soul was in it. 

The doctor with anxiety was preparing his mind to 
witness another crisis in the condition of his patient. 
He, however, appeared indifferent, and deliberately ap- 
proached the window as if to view the scene. She 
instantly said, with a startled and olfended look — 

“ Doctor, oblige me by retiring at once to the parlor,” 
lie withdrew deferentially, mean while speeulaiingin his 
thoughts what was likely next to happen, lie breath- 
lessly listened at the foot of the stairs in the hall below. 
It relieved him, however, when the bright-eyed mulatto 
maid answercnl the summoning bell. IJe immediately 
heard busy feet overhead, and laughter, and snatches of 
song, and the chattering of merry voices. So he con- 
cluded that mistress and maid w^ere ])laying together like 
innocent and happy children. He thanked God. 

Presently he was called to her chamber; then the serv- 
ant-maid withdrew. Imagine his astonishment when, 
on entering tlie apartment, he was met by the beautiful 
creole arrayed in all the glory and grandeur of a bloom- 
ing bride ! The drapery of h(ir bridal dress, and all the 
wedding ornaments were upon her, in splendid profusion. 

“Ah, good doctor,” said she, with a shade of dis- 
appointment, “ you are offended.” 
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He smiled benevolently, and said, “ Oh, no, no — ^my 
child !” 

Attempting and affecting to look with admiration 
upon the really beautiful object — a pale, graceful young 
creature, dressed lor tire nuptial altar in exquisite stylo 
and in the richest fabrics — he added, “You cliarm me, 
dear — but,” his hesitation and perplexity getting the 
Ixtter of him, and- so becoming apparent, “but, my 
dear, are you not too thinly clad for this chilly season ?” 

With the dignified grace of a lady of education, 
united with the irresistible archnCss and simplicity of an 
innocent child, she instantly took Ids hand and led him 
to a seat. TJien she grac^efully seated herself by his 
side. A’convulsive tremor shook her whole body for a 
moment. , Then she bent forward and knelt upon the 
floor. Her white hands were, clasped upon her bosom. 
Her upturned eyes were filled with devotion, and shin- 
ing with the heavenly feelings ol* true aspiration. She 
seemed to be rapt in silent prayer. 

A long pause. Then slowly and sorrowfully she arose 
to her feet. She stretched forth her right hand and laid 
it upon the doctor’s noble head. With lier left she car- 
ried his right hand, and pressed the palm passionately, 
upon her rapidly throbbing heart. . 

“0 merciful God” said she, in a voice trembling with 
profound emotion, “ pardon all pride and vanity in thy 
child ! Pardon all sinful tlioughts, all angry and rash 
words, all fretful ness, impatience, and discontent! pardon 
all other sins, which, from time to time, she may have 
committed in thy sight ! Hear me, 0 holy Shepherd of 
Israel I'-r-hear me, 0 holy Mother of Jesus ! — hear me, 
0 Father of the Eternal Kingdom ! — forgive Am, my hus- 
band, who has gone from the lusts of the flesh, and from 
the vanities and temptations of a wicked world! — oh, 
forgive Hm ! forgive him ! ” 
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Suddenly slie sank upon the floor ; but she looked up, 
and a smile of happiness illumined her sweet face. Then 
she hummed plaintive refrains and parts of a song. 
Gathering strength, and with the doctor’s assistance, 
she arose and resumed the position of standing ’s 
side. 

“Ah, good doctor,” she began with wonderful pathos: 
“you do not understand me. I am a bride — the bride 
of Jesus — therefore, sir, I am ap])ropriately. arrayed,” 

“What is this mysterious marriage, my child? Can 
you describe it ?” he asked, with }>rof(>und tenderness. 

“ Oh, yes, yes,” slie replied, “ I can tell you, and I 
will.” Her countenance shone with a supernatural 
radiance, 

“ The mysteries of marriage,” she solemnly continued, 
“.vanish before the eyes of wisdom. Tliere are mar- 
riages of tlie flesh, and there are marriages of the spirit. 
Mat#‘S know each other wdien they meet ; when mis-inates 
me(d, they hate eacli other. Thus, you see, good doctor, 
that there is siicli a thing as dove at fl rst sight, and tluu'c 
is sncli a thing as hate at first sight. This bleak Novem- 
ber is hateful to rosy-footed May, with lier lovely flovv^ers 
and glittering fields. In the sacred silence of the heart 
th<^ love of Jesus is conceived. This is pure spirit-love 
— the love of purity for purity. Wlien kindred hearts 
meet and marry, they pass life and eternity togetlier in 
perfect unison ; both know intuitively what is essential 
to their happiness. They are obedient, and eternal joy 
is their reward.” 

“ Your discourse, my child, is profound beyond your 
years,” remarked the doctor. 

She smiled incredulously. “Spirit,” said she, “is 
neither old nor young ; because God is neither old nor 
young. Neither is truth, or love, or life; for the circle 
of eternity ha^ neither beginning nor ending.” 

3 
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Doctor Du Bois almost reproached himself with the fact 
that he had permitted her marvelous discourse to absorb 
his whole attention. lie had forgotten, he feared, to 
discharge his duties as her protector — physician. She 
had opened up a new subject to his mind, and he had 
eagerly received her inspired words, like one hungering 
and thirsting for the bread and waters of life. Recol- 
lecting himself, however, he led her to the lounge, and 
commenced manipulating her throbbing head. After a 
brief silence, she joyfully shouted-— 

‘‘ Oh, thanks ! thanks ! The terrible monsters are gone I 
I have been apyjalled! I have been riding in the whirl- 
wind clouds of love’s madness ! But now ! — now the 
night is passed ! — now, blessed be God and his angels ! 
I am free ! free! free!” 

“What monsters, my eJiild? What clouds of mad- 
ness ?” . 

“ Why, good doctor, don’t you know ?” 

“Know w’^hat, dear?” 

“That the raven’s wing is broken! — that black, hot 
wing under which I have been so lung sheltered, and 
wanned, and limprisoned, and almost destroyed !” 

The physician very kindly remarked — “I do not com- 
prehend.” 

“For months,” she replied, “my very heart has been 
mad with love ; because Ac, so powerful and so beautiful, 
had thrown his passionate will upon me, lie infatuated 
me with his delicious enchantments ; he held me close to 
his heart, as a ferocious beast hugs its prey; he drank 
my very breath ; he fed his passions with my blinded 
aflections ; he sheltered me and absorbed me ; his mag- 
netism filled my nerves ; my very heart was on fire for 
him; — but, oh, thanks! thanks! I am now free! free! 
free !” 

The prostrate girl clasped her hands together in a 
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paroxysm of inexpressible joy. The doctor began quietly 
to make reverse passes in the air over her, and very soon 
she sank into a natural and tranquilizing slumber. 
Seeing that all was now right with her, he called the 
maid, left full and explicit directions for the administra- 
tion of remedies, and then thoughtfully returned to his 
oflSoe. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

“ Bright Was her soul as Diau’s crest 
Showering on Vesta’s fane its sheen.’’ — Lctndor. 

Weeks and months slipped by, bringing important 
changes and transformations, in accordance with the 
unceasing workings of the progressive law, which, if we 
believe the teachings of modern jdiilosophers, is but 
another name for the unchangeable ways of an un- 
changeable God. 

Time’s merciless fingers, however, had been busy pull- 
ing down and scattering into the air the es^iates of Don 
Marigny in the Faubourg Lafayette. What was supposed 
by Aragoni and his friends, and by the intelligent inhab- 
itants of New Orleans generally, to bo an immense and 
unencumbered property, to which the beautiful daughter 
would be sole heiress, turned out a complete and wretched 
failure — after paying creditors, not leaving more than a 
few thousand dollars to the dependent and youthful 
widow. 

The richly furnished and princely residence, into- which 
the magnificent impostor, Aragoni, conveyed his bloom- 
ing bride immediately after the iiuptial services were 
concluded, was quickly transferred under the auctioneer’s 
hammer. 
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Young Madame Aragoni, in whose spiritual and tem- 
poral situation the Jesuit Fathers and Ursuline nuns 
never failed to take the liveliest interest, was invited to 
occupy rooms in an edifice connected with their convent. 
She accepted, and removed to a sacred retreat in the 
spacuous and handsome institution. 

After this she^eceived no more visits from the benev- 
olent and deeply interested Doctor Du Bois, Day by 
day he looked at every lady he passed in liis walks and 
drives through the city a^d suburbs, lie was certain 
that he would instantly know her; by her very walk 
and de})ortnierit, as far as ey(i could see, lie knew he could 
recognize her; but she never came to delight his vigilant 
heart. Oh, such painful waiting ! 

One day, however, he thought he had surely found the 
beautiful patient. He was leisurely strolling in the 
Roman Catholic cemeUu’ies, just a little way out of the 
city, when suddenly a closely-veiled lady passed out 
from one of the tombs, and seemed to disappear in a 
large group ol‘ n(‘groes, mulattoes, and quadroons, who 
were servants of ladies and gentleiium then promenading 
in the jiark. He searched for her, but was not successlul. 
Then he returned and examined the finely constructed 
tomb, which was built with thick walls above ground. 
On the door he rea<l the name of ^^iJon Volvo Marigny,]'^ 
This decided him that he had not been mistaken. • Ah, 
he knew he could not be ! Again and again, with the 
lamp of hope newly trimmed, he visited the vicinity of 
the tomb ; but to him another such vision, so attractive 
and so heavenly,' was never again youchsafed. Changes 
occurred meanwhile, of which the benevolent physician 
knew nothing. 

The homeless Sophia had an uncle residing in a grove 
of palm, lime, and orange trees on the isle of Cuba. He 
was an opulent creole planter, with a justly earned repn- 
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tation for intelligence, enterprise, and courtly hospitality. 
The story of the discovery of America by Columbus 
possessed peculiar eliaVms for her when a mere child. 
She was exceedingly delighted and proud of Spanish 
history^ more especially that part of it which connected 
Ferdinand and Isabella with the West India Islands, and 
with the discovery by Columbus of bgautifiil and opulent 
Cuba. Much of delight she felt when thinking of Cuba 
was the creation of her fertile imagination. But the con- 
vent physician encourage# her departure to a more 
tropical climate than that of Louisiana. She made 
preparations accordingly, and sailed for Havana in 
January, 1821 , about two months before slie became the 
mother of a well-formed and beautiful child. 

One day the New Orleans post-office delivered a letter, 
evidently addressed by a lady’s hand, to “Doctor La 
Force Du Bois, No. — Esplanade Street.” It was post- 
marked Havana, Cuba. Tlie physician’s warm heart 
.^welled with a secret happiness. He hastened to his 
office, locked the door against all comers, opened the 
the precious treasure, and read : — 

“Mt deak Doctor: I have beeD trying to write you for a long 
time, but this busy, this vexations, this delightful world has run away 
with every spare moment, till now. Don’t you long to know all about 
The ? I love Cuba a thousand times better than hateful New Orleans, 
with its levees and swamps and yellow fevers. 1 wouldn’t go back 
for worlds. The past is hateful to tiijnk of; I am trying to forget the 
whole of it. Here I can confess my sins, and unburden rny troubled 
soul, and feel happier and comforted. But I never could bo happy nor 
comfortable in hateful New Orleans. I don’t see how you can live 
there, doctor dear. Here everybody is delightful; and, oh, what a 
charming, Sequestered spot this is, where my amiable uncle resides, 
Only a short drive from the city with its beautiful stores, and the 
beautiful Spanish ships of war, and winged vessels of commerce from * 
an parts of the world. 

^ Ah, another thing I must tell you, doctor dear — my poor fatherless 
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baby was born two months ago. I siiflered dreadfully. But everybody 
hero is so kind, and the Spanish ladies and gentlemen send me so 
many lovely presents; and a thousand passing vanities, one after 
another, so gratify me and consume my time, that I am cheated out of 
all suffering ; and the days come and go so fast I sometimes fear that I 
shall not remember in the eternal world a millionth part of what hap- 
pens to me in. this life. And I mean to forget the past as fast as I go 
into the future, wouldr^you, doctor dear ? Oh, the horrible, hideous, 
wicked pastl 

“ The dinner-bell rings 1 Well) I don’t care if it does. This letter 
must be written while I’m at it, or it will never be finished, for the 
house is bein|^ prepared for a great^arty this evening, and you know, 
doctor dear, that my presence is particularly wanted at such times. 
My kind, noble Spanish aunt, says; ‘Sophia is the v^ry life and soul 
of the assembly 1’ It’s very kind in her I am sure to say so, but of 
course I don’t accept it all as truth, although I confess it gives me 
pleasure to be courted and admired by those I love. And 1 fancy 
sometimes, doctor dear, ray love is warm toward everybody in Cuba. 
But I hate every tiling and everybody in New Orleans, except you and 
the good fathers and lioly nuns at the Ursuliue Convent. For you 
know that I can never be ungrateful. 

“ Oh, I almost forgot to give you the name of my handsome little 
boy — Carmo Del Arugoni Beautiful, isn’t it? 

“Now I’ll tell you how it came about 

“During my confinement to the house, after the birth of my baby, 
the family physician said I was afflicted with ‘somnambulism’ (what- 
ever that may be); and he said that I talked and did many w^onderful 
things. Be prono',jnced it a nervous affection, and gave me remedies. 
They all said that J was like one dying. My unconscious profession 
was that I could and did perceive things spiritual. I recall nothing of 
the past, remember; and I don’t want to, and I wonHI So of course 
1 know really nothing of what I am now relating. 

“AVell, the family say that one night I seemed to behold a spirit, or 
Boraething of that kind, and the apparition appeared to speak through 
my lips, and said, referring to the baby — 

“ Let his name he Carmo Del AragonV^ 

“ Now I like that name, don’t you, doctor dear? It sounds romantic 
and Spanish-like, and I love every thing and everybody Spanish, except 
some hateful people who live in hateful New Orleans. I don’t think 
they have in their veins a drop of true Spaniel i blood, do you ? Jf they 
fall sick, doctor, won’t you hked within an inch of their lives, and 
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let fne pay you for the trouble? My lavish uncle supplies my purse 
with gold and silver every day. I have so much I can’t count it. 

“ There’s my maid, come to arrange my hair and drape me for the 
evening’s entertainment 1 So good-bye, doctor dear ; now don’t forget 
your affectionate 

“ Sophia. 

“ P. S. — Did you ever attend a Spanish fandango ? Oh, sucli funny, 
lively times 1 I’m invited to dance at one tomorrow evening ; and I 
Bball attend it, you may be sure. 

“ P. S. — A splendid young Spanish gentlomanhas just called. He’s 
the son of the Spanish admiral, and grandson of the Captain-General 
of Cuba.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

“Dreaming sweet dreams, till earth4)orn turbulence 
Was all forgot; and thinking that in thee, 

Far from the rudeness of this jarring world, 

There might be realms of quiet happiness !” — Bard. 

Doctok Du Bois was thunderstruck. Ho tossed the 
letter energetically and iinpaticntly from him, and paced 
the floor in profound distress. He was annoyed, grieved, 
confounded. What a transformation ! What a fall 
from the estate of an angel, pleading for truth and 
humanity, to that of a flckle, fluttering l)utt(;rfly of the 
fasliionahle world ! He seemed to see her standing upon 
the verge of an abyss. He threw up both his liands to 
catch her and to save her from the terrible descent. She 
saw him not. ‘‘0 God of heaven!” he exclaimed, “is 
there no arm to shield her from this fate ?” Then again 
he walked the floor — to and fro, to and fro — in perfect 
wretchedness and gloom. 

Perhaps it should here be told that the doctor was yet 
under thirty, and unmarried ; although from the natu- 
rally tWughtful cast of his honest face, and the rooud 
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plump build of his body, he appeared to be a much older 
man. And it is barely possible that interested motives 
mixed somewhat with his unspeakable solicitude for the 
charming young widow in Cuba. Every heart holds its 
own secrets. It seems to be wisely ordained that neither 
the fiiults nor the virtues of the soul shall be exposed to 
the gaze of others^^ There is ofttimes as much protec- 
tion in wise secrecy as tliere is strength in integral unity. 
We do not, therefore, presume to intrude upon the secret 
treasures which may lie in t^e chambers of the bleeding 
heart of Doctor Du Mois. 

Study and research liad thoroughly d(^veloped the 
doctor’s thinking principle in many dii*(H‘tions. Mean- 
while his alfections — the tender ami loving heart of the 
man — had been left (a)mj>aratively uncultivated. Tlie 
sentiment of love, if that which is an . eternal principle 
can be so called, liad scarcely germinated in his manly 
consciousness. Woman was, therefore, a mystery. The 
incomprehensibilities and the recurring inconsistemaes 
of the female licart conibunded liim. To his orderly 
and methodical and logical mind woman was a creature 
of disorder, inconsistency, and inconstancy. He feared 
her; yet no man more venerat(‘d woman, or had liigher 
regard for her maternal office in the sublime order of 
nature. He resolved, ho weaver, to answer the blooming 
widow’s letter, and here it is : — 

“New Orleans, La., May ^ 1821. 

“ Mt dear Madam : I have the exquisite honor — the exceeding joy 
and supreme happiness, I may say — of acknowledging your most agree- 
able letter.” 

Here the doctor paused. He laid down his pen and 
walked the floor thoughtfully. Then he returned to his 
task. 
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“ One portion of your adorable letter, I must confess, filled me with 
misery. Tou seem to cultivate feelings akin to retaliation toward 
persons and scenes in your native city.” 

The doctor read and re-read this sentence ; he did not 
like it exactly; it did not exactly say what he meant to 
express ; hut he concluded to let it go, and so resumed : — 

“Months ago I obtained from your entranced lips, in this very city, 
most astounding revelations. Your celestial language was fragrant 
with the imperishability of ideas. Your collective utterances I liave, 
with most valuable letters, which in some future day you may read, 
lock(^d up in rny private iron trunk. You seemoil, in your moments 
of Jiighest ecstasy, to assume all aptitudes and to comprehend all 
laboratories lor the expression of all most delicate and- mysterious 
sentiments.” 

Suddenly the doctor recollected that he was writing to 
a young lady ! “ That will never do,” he said to himself; 
“ a lovely lady should receive a lovely letter,” Then, 
after a little hesitation and reflection, lie wrote on: — 

“ Permit mo, dear madam, to congratulate you on the successful 
deliverance of your baby, "What could be more appropriate than the 
divine name ^Carmo.' 1 have ere this heard of the singular name; 
but only when pronounced, in marvelous ecstasy, by your })euutirul 
lips. You did well, dear madam, to accept the name divinely given.” 

A thousand strange thoughts seemed to rush through 
his brain. He connected the child’s name with all the 
horrible occurrences of the past few moiitlis. Hut he 
resolved to refrain from every word wlncli miglit bring 
the past too distinctly back to the beloved Sophia : — 

“Listen attontivoly, dear madam, to my few remaining words. 
Fate, or otherwise some heavenly power, has inspired me with a 
powerful attraction toward you. Your image is present in all my 
thoughts. And when I dream, which happens rarej^ when the city is 
healthy and I am not overtaxed with professional duties — ^yes, when I 
dream, your image, as enchanting and as lovely as an angers, wanders 
with me whither I roam.** 

3* 
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This bold declaratory sentence seemed to render the 
doctor intense gratification. It was the first line of 
undisguised love that ever dropped from his pen., ILis 
heart tlirobbed, and he began to hope. Then he wrote 
his final word : — 

“ Doubtless, most lovely madam, you are now happy. If, however, 
at any lime in the future, you should need a friend or a physician, do 
me the unspeakable honor of calling upon 

FoaoE Du Bois, M. D.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

“The world is too much with us; in our hours 
Of loneliness come thoughts of other days — 
Eemembrar.ces of summer’s withered flowers, 

Of woodland walks, and jdcasant hillside w’ays” 

Woodf(Tn, 

The studious and skillful doctor, who was a full- 
blooded Erenchniaii, had attained an enviable position 
in his profession. No other physician had ever been so 
successful with patients stricken with yellow fever. His 
name and fame w^ere in every one’s inoiith. He was, 
however, an investigator and a ])rogressive man, and was 
willing to acquire additional knowledge on every sub- 
ject ; hence, as the reader is now aware, impelled by his 
constitutional inquisitiveness in truth’s realms, he was 
reading and experimenting in the mysteries of magnet- 
ism; He had read extensively in science, philosophy, 
literature, art, history, and was never happier than when 
he found a companion, either lady or gentleman, with 
ivhom he could talk an hour on any of these studies. In 
point of fact, he was the most iptelligent and the most 
successful medical man in the Crescent City, 
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Yet, of the phenomena of ecstatic clairvoyance, as 
exhibited in the case of young Madame Aragoni, he 
realized an uncommon degree of ignorance. He, how- 
ever, disagreed with the Cuban physician, who had 
diagnosticated the manifestation as “ an affection of tlie 
nervous system and he was profoundly shocked, not to 
say inexpressibly grieved and horriiied, at the flippancy 
with which she, the adorable creole beauty, treated these 
sacred things. 

Standing at this angle, and not feeling at all certain 
that he comprehended woman’s sensitive and impulsive 
nature, all tilings began to look revolutionary. He had 
mailed his letter, which contained his first hint of love, 
but now he would recall it. He could write something: 
infinitely more perfect. It was too late; the vessel had 
sailed ; his letter was already in her hand. 

Her ringing laughter was heard by guests then prom- 
enading in palm and orange groves near, her uncle’s 
residence. 

‘‘Oh, do come!” she hilariously shouted. “Come, 
somebody — everybody ! I’m in raptures I” 

Her cheerful and magnetic voice, combined vdth her 
many personal attractions, invariably acted magically. 
The young folks flocked about her in high glee. “ Oh, 
it’s too funny for any thing !” Her beautiful fiice was 
beaming with exuberant merriment. 

“ Pray tell us this instant !” cliimed in many voices ; 
“ we’re waiting for something to laugh at.” But they 
all laughed immoderately without waiting, and danced a 
waltzing fandango al)out the beautiful girl. 

“Now all stop!” said she, “and I’ll tell every one. 
Here’s a letter from an old, good-natured, New Otleans 
doctor; and what do you think?” 

Then she laughed, and turned round and round on her 
heel, like a child not yet five years old ; but suddenly 
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ceasing, and forcing her countenance to assume a moot 
solemn expression, she said : — 

“ Why, the old doctor is making love to me 1 But he’s 
00 dreadfully awkward ! His letter reads for all the 
world just like a sermon and an expostulation by holy 
Father Malarm. Oh, it’s too fanny for any thing !” 


CHATTER XIX. 

“ Ah, no, fair hoy, it can not i>e? 

For thine is human dcstiiij'.” — Green. 

It must now begin to be evidtuit to my Header that 
this young orjdian — this young, beaut ii id widow — this 
young, inexperienced mother — all three in one beautiful 
and imptilsive person — is the legitimate oftspring of the 
blood, and temperament, and constitutU)n of Don Ckdvo 
Marigny. She is unfolding with indiscriminate love 
burning in her innocent heart. 

Now, who jshall say aught to cliill and circumscribe 
the universality of her aAection? Behold her, singing, 
running, dancing, and laughing in the sunshine, like a 
pleasure-loving fairy stealing kisses from every pair of 
beautiful li})s — fit companion alike for the artist and the 
prodigal millionaire — calling forth endearments and 
evoking joyful emotions from (‘verybody — graceful and 
free as a bird — finding romantic openings in the groves 
for lovers — lavishing her unconsciously voluptuous smiles 
upon guests of either sex — loading her tables and every- 
body’s tables with mountains of bouquets ; and, withal, 
religious — a good Catholic — sings praises divinely on 
holidays in Cuba — -prays to Jesus Christ and to the Holy 
Virgin — and not neglecting to play like a child with hor 
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little, beautiful baby boy. Who, then, that loves spon- 
taneous life — ^who that loves nature as much in butterflies 
as in trees and angels — who that believes in cause and 
effect, in a God and a well-ordered universe — who, in a 
word, is sufficiently sinless to condemn this dangerous 
creature to be stoned to death ? 

Her baby was truly a beautiful and wonderful baby. 
He was born with a profusion of black, curly hair, which 
hung in luxuriant ringlets about his finely-formed head. 
His little hands and little feejt were very great beauties. 
There was a proud stateliness in the build and bearing of 
this little boy;*his round, straight neck, half concealed 
with curls, harmonized beautifully with his head and 
shoulders. 

The magnificent old admiral persisted in calling the 
boy Spanish Prince.” 

But who shall describe the expression of that little, 
princely fiice ? The full-orbed black eyes seemed to be 
swimming in an ocean of tears ; there was an inde- 
scribable look of terror in them. He seemed on the 
point of wx'eping bitterly; yet he never did. He seldom 
smiled. When he did, sometimes, apparently overcome 
by his mother’s bewitching playfulness, a Satanic shadow 
and a fearful solemnity suddenly ensued. Tlic corners 
of his little mouth were curledVith a disdainful, sarcastic 
expression. His eyes haunted the beautiful mother; 
whithersoever she went, they followed her, looking re- 
proachfully or, suddenly transported with some mys- 
terious emotion, bleeding with tenderness and despair. 

In all other respects the little boy was perfect. 

Now, who would ever imagine that thouglitless Sophia 
— the aflectionate, the spontaneous, the ever-dancing and 
the apparently ever-happy girl, so very young, only just 
entered upon her eighteenth year — had wept hot, bitter 
tears, a whole hour at a time, by the little bed of her 
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Bleeping infant? Hour after hour the mysteriously 
wretched girl bent over his little, sad face, and prayed 
and prayed, and wept with all the flooding agony of an 
overcharged heart. What a pity that honest, intelligent, 
perplexed Dr. Du Bois could not have looked through 
the distance, and beheld this Madonna weeping and 
agonizing over her child ! 

“ Oh, the hateful, hateful past !” and she wept. “ What 
a wrt^tch I am !” Her sobbing might have been heard 
in the adjoining chambers ^ but it was not, for she took 
great care to conceal her sorrow from every one. 

In the excess of misfortune she heard t]ie voice of a 
deliverer. Her uncle’s iamily were about to sail for 
England ; they invit(‘d her to accom})any them. The 
Cuban physician apj)roved. A handsome, healthy, 
motherly nurse was obtained for the darling little Prince 
“ Carrno.” The fair young mother pressed her mys- 
terious child convulsively to her bosom; she held him 
passionately in her round arms, and smothered him with 
her kisses. He was blinded by the flood of lier hot tears. 
Then she knelt down and prayed over him, committing 
him to the w\^tchful love of God’s holy ministering 
angels. Again \aud again she most passionately clasped 
him, notwithstanding his sad face, and reproachful eyes, 
and strange indifference. * Garevssingly she pressed him 
against her bursting heart; tlien slie kissed his sweet, 
pretty hands, and showered tears and kisses upon his 
beautiful feet, and upon his handsome neck, and upon his 
princely shoulders, and bedewed his snow-wh^te bosom 
with the gushing tears and love of her pure heart ; and 
then — 

She was gone ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 

“As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” — Pope* 

Don Gracian was the eldest and richest brother of 
Sophia’s mother — a fine old Spanish gentleman ‘‘all of 
the olden time.” lie was remarkable for his genuine 
hospitality and princely style of living. His residence 
was about one mile from Havana, in tljc bosom of a 
luxuriant grove, a?id connected with extensive planta- 
tions. Beneath the house were numerous and well-filled 
collars. There were rich specimens of carving and gild- 
ing on the cornices, ceilings, and panels ; and the em- 
blazonment of luiraldry, here and tliere, especially in the 
banqueting hall, furnished conclusive proof that this 
establishment was a patrimonial estate. Some of the 
pictures in the chambers represented bull-fights, feasting, 
and other sports peculiar to Sj^anish countries. Beauti- 
ful hangings, stamped with gold, decorated the walls; 
and superb musical instruments, bearing marks of fre- 
quent use, were found in nearly every room. 

The Doha Gracian was a lady of magnificent assump- 
tions. She had the warmest fondness for the richest 
jewels, the costliest diamonds, and the most elegant 
styles of dress. Her extravagance was extended to her 
daughter, a plain-looking girl about seventeen years of 
age, and who was particularly delighted with Sophia’s 
society. It was but natural that the, ambitious Dona 
should be ambitious for her daughter. Don- Gracian, as 
was his wont, generously extended his best wishes over 
bis lovely niece, and plainly told his magnificent lady, 
just as they sailed out of the harbor for England, that 
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he meant for both young ladies to provide equal oppor- 
tunities. 

Little Aragoni was just entering upon his second year 
when his beautiful mother sailed away. lie had passed 
unharmed the critical stages of lactation and dentition, 
and seemed impenetrable to the assaults of every infantile 
affection. 

The motherly nurse, in whose care he was left, soon 
regretted that she had taken the chai-ge. “ She under- 
stood children,” she said, “ and knew what was required 
of her in the discharge of her duties to this boy. But 
mch a child as this she never once dreamed of.” 

Once, confiding her perplexities to an aged feinale negro 
servant in the kitchen, she deelai'od her intention “to 
leave the island of Cuba as soon as her salary Avas paid 
up.” 

Time slipped by and her intention was fulfilled. 

Then an intelligent governess was procured for the 
little boy, and after tliat things went better with him. 
He seldom cried, and seldom laughed ; h(‘. never fretted ; 
and gave no one any troulde. And yet the old nurse 
declared that “^{^he couldn’t sleep in the room with the 
little child,” Oifbeii in her inexpressible solicitude for his 
welfare, she Avould, in the middle of the night, not daring 
to sleep, get out of her bed and see if he was not dead. 
“ My stars !” she used to say, “ if the child would only 
cry once., and stop looking so everlastingly hideous and 
hateful, I might bear the task a while longer.” 

In fact the nurse conceived an incurable repugnance, 
and insisted that “ a spell had been put upon the child by 
some Indian witch.” One evidence she adduced wa^, 
that once when the nurse chanced to cut her finger, 
causing the blood to flow very fast for a few moments, 
the little boy, seeing the brilliant crimson current on her 
apron, suddenly began to clap his little hands joyfully 
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and to crow with the greatest delight. And yet he had 
not for ‘weeks expressed any interest in the thousand and 
one little devices for his especial aniusement. 

The new governess, however, felt differently. She 
studied his temperament, and instinctively seemed to 
nnderstand'his interior disposition. Meanwhile his light- 
hearted, pleasure-seeking mother was traveling with the 
Gracian family in Europe. 

Who understands a child ? Is it not to most parents a 
sealed book? Spirit comes from spirit, and body comes 
from body. But does not the invisible life within the 
blood float into each the mysteries of botli ? Schoolmen 
speculate on races of men, and they profoundly develop 
what they call the philosophy of history — which may be 
called the workings of Providence in the growth and 
march of mankind. Now why will they not look into 
the biological origin of childhood? In the germ the 
whole future history is enfolded. Who sees it ? Who 
sees that honesty is a part of one’s constitution, as much 
as the color of the eyes, the hair, and the complexion ? 
Who can trace the manifold causes whicdi push them- 
selves out in these visible effects ? Wlumcje the origin of 
evil in the blood ? or of disease in bon(^ ? Children’s 
teeth are set on edge, because in the olden time their 
progenitors have eaten sour grapes ! Why did not their 
fathers or their mothers reject the evil ? AVho and what 
gave them the wish to go astray ? Ah, gentle reader, 
the chain can not be broken. Each link is perfect in its 
place. And the circle of human existence is united and 
complete. And in it all and through it all streams the 
saving law of pkogress ; and thus— 

Time rolls all things onward ! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

‘lOur lives to lust and vanity are given; 

And when at last He summons us above, 

We stand as strangers at the gate of Heaven 1’* 

The Play. . 

At the Gracian mansion there never had been any 
thing like I’eal, loving, saered home life. Don Gracian 
was descended from the Old Spaniards. Ills benevolent 
temperament, nevertlieless, influenced him to admit to his 
•good will the poor Castilians, the industrious Catalans or 
Catalonians, the indigent classes of creoles, the native 
Indians, and the inijiorted Africans. His superb gener- 
osity, and his princely style of rewarding those who 
voluntarily bestowed kindly offices upon him or his 
family, made his name dear to hundreds of hard-working 
Cubans. 

Twenty years before Don Gracian had chief super- 
vision of the vast ship-building establishments be- 
longing to th^ Spanish Government. The larger and 
best of the r(^yal war-ships belonging to the Spanish 
armada were built from the grand, old forest-trees that 
had made the Gracian estates so supremely beautiful and 
picturesque. Evciy rare tree indigenous to the island 
was to be found upon liis. extensive })lantations. The 
unsurpassed mahogany, the durable, and beautiful lance- 
wood, several species of the magnificent palm, the fra- 
grant wild lime, the fruitful cocus-tree, -and the graceful 
lignum-vitte, numerous orange groves, all combined to 
render immensely valuable and celebrated the patrimo- 
nial possession of the hospitable Don Gracian. 

But, alas! that greatest of all sanctuaries for the 
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human heart, that surest stronghold of all time growth in 
moral power and in greatness — a home, in the true sense 
of the good old English word — Don Gracian had not, 
neither could he purchase it, nor provide its divine 
blessings at any rate in excliange for his real estate. 

Therefore he traveled with the three ladies; on the 
plea that they required the benefits of change. There- 
fore poor little baby Carmo was homeless, as well as 
motherless, in that magnificent Spanish establishment. 
The glitter of jasper and fine gold could not substitute 
for that hope of man, that holiest spot on earth to 
woman, that mysteriously sweet sanctuary for children — 
a HOME ! 

In planting of the seeds of crime, begin by destroying 
Aomc, and you will sow to the winds all that is sweet, 
holy, and conservative in the human heart. Break the 
charmed circle of home, turn the bark of human nature 
loose upon the tempestuous social sea, without the sweet 
influences of fostering love, without the golden bondage 
of sacred ties, and the work of evil and misery has 
begun. The bloody phantasmagoria of society begin 
when the divine influence of home ends. /Had the genial 
Don Gracian had a true home — a place inore attractive 
to his ambitious and pompous wife than. the company of 
of great lords and the pampered debauchees, a place too 
sacred for the perpetual fandangos, too fine and tender 
to be insulted by the gorgeous pleasures of those who 
indulge in bacchanalian feasts mingled with hideous 
shouts of wineful song — he would have stifled the seeds 
of crime, of nameless horrore, in the blood of little 
Carmo and in the heart of his passionate and beautiful 
mother. 

A country of true homes is a country of true greatness. 
A strolling gypsy life is the life of degradation and brig- 
andage. The heart needs sheltering even more than the 
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body. So a false, heartless place in which to dress, eat, 
sleep, work, fret, swear, fight, and debauch, is the house 
of sin and the gate of hell. Behold little children, 
innocent infant girls, and innocent baby boys, born and 
reared in such hideous places! Not one sweet memory 
to bind the soul to the saving influences of home! Not 
one fond thought of a holy mother, not one recollection 
of loving words B}>oken in the tranquil peace of a home 
of love—not one tie too deep for words ! No, wretched 
wanderer ! go out into the horrible battle of life — cut 
your own way through the savage wilderness — every one 
for himself! Alas, this is the reign of terror, the struggle 
of tattei*(lemalions and social savages, the battle of 
hungry tigers in the human forest— the bloody tragedy 
of an unprotected, homeless life between the womb and 
the tomb. 

Oh, ye who live in true loving, saving homes ! Shed 
tears of }>ity, and curse not, for ye little know the temp- 
tations of those who live in huts, Iiovels, dens, cabins, 
attics-, and holes of crime. Ye have not the faintest 
gleam of their hardships. They do not themselves 
know that th^y are breeding and sowing broadcast the 
seeds of namelVss miseries. They never felt the fertiliz- 
ing love of fond\ mothers and sisters and brothers. Their 
appetites w^ere never fed by the deli<%ate dainties of affec- 
tion. They never knew any thing of a holy place where 
the thoughts and feelings of the selfish world were some- 
times not permitted to enter— where, in the mysterious 
sanctuary of home, they all shut out the tumultuous 
world for an hour, and together inhaled the sweet 
humanizing confidences of true hearts. 

Alas, what might j/on have been under the perversions 
of circumstances more powerful than your will ? 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

^ Ah, who is there that ever quite forgets 
His fairy land on love’s romantic shore?” — Old Song, 

Don Gkacian and the three ladies had been abroad 
about tlirec years. The free, frank, and fascinating 
young widow Aragoni had stepped unintentionally in be- 
tween the modest and plain-looking Duefia Gracian, and 
every suitor wliicli her ambitious and pompons mother 
had contrived to introduce. 

One day, at a dinner-party in London, Senor Gracian 
met an old military acquaintance, an oflieer of French 
extraction, who had been connected with the building of 
the Spanish Armada in Cuba, named Ermeiionville Ma- 
rana, to whom he forthwith introduced Madame Gracian, 
their daughter, and, of necessity, also the blooming 
Soj)hia. 

Ermenonville had a countenance indi(^ative of a ca- 
pacity for great achievements. His no).le aquiline nose, 
slightly curved at tlie root; his animated eye; his vo- 
luptuous mouth ; his features easily expressing his feel- 
ings; his breast wide and deep; his polite manners and 
military bearing — shall we say it ? — j^erfectly charmed the 
heart and the imagination of the susceptible Sophia. 
Why did she not discern deepey? He possessed an im- 
perious and liery temper; was often subject to lits of 
violent passion ; self-conceited and obstinate ; entertained 
false notions of honor, which he gratified far beyond the 
bounds of reason, and jealous on the slightest provocation. 
Why did she not look beyond the fascinations of sense ? 
Because she could not; and so she secretly loved her 
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uncle’s old Cuban friend, Ermenonville. He was sup- 
posed to be M^ealthy, having amassed a fortune by trading 
with China, and was the proprietor of a country Seat 
about two miles from tlie city of Mobile. 

Madame Gracian’s indignation was unbounded. She 
thought, wlien lier Don mentioned this gentleman, 
“What a gorgeous husband for her daughter!” In 
a moment her feelings of interest in lier niece were 
changed to vengefur hatred. 

Addressing the genial Don Gracian, she said — “Sophia 
is not fit society for our daughter; she is offensive, 
selfish, and a hypocrite.” 

“ You forget that she is an orphan,” he replied. 

“An orphan !” she returmul with supreme scorn ; “ she 
is more offensive to me than the slaves on our plan- 
tation.” 

“She inherited no fortune,” continued the kind-hearted 
uncle; “her patrimony, of any value, was long since 
expended.” 

“Is she your dependent?” inquired the pompous 
Madame. 

“No ; but slie is my dead sister’s only child.” 

“Is she, therefore, entitled to your patronage *and 
fortune?” 

“She is entitled to our bounty,” he firmly replied, 
“until she is married, when, like other females who 
depend upon their husbands for their daily bread, she 
will have lier own maison — perhaps a chateau — with 
plenty of servants, and a princely purse at her own 
disposaL” 

“I choose to take my daughter from* her society,” the 
haughty Madame replied. “ She wears a hideous mask 
of intrigue and hypocrisy. She shall go, sir; and that, 
too, this very day ! — this very hour ! — this moment 
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CHAPTER XXIII, 

**The world is too much with us; cursing still 
Our slavory, with fettered souls we go, 

Heaping life’s measure to tlie brim with ill, 

Despair and sorrow, sin and shame, and woe.” 

Winne, 

Sophia, m the adjoining room, overheard every word. 
It decided lier. She rapidly penned a note to Ermenon- 
ville Marana : — “ I will be your wife I” 

Then on the instant she was happy. She had a thou- 
sand times silently prayed for just tins kind of deliver- 
ance from the pitiless persecutions of her unreasonable, 
jealous aunt, who, it, should be recollected, was her aunt 
only through the mere circumstance of marriage. In 
an instant her mother’s heart returned in thoughts to 
the little mysterious, sj)eeehless boy on the blooming 
island of Cuba. She would soon have a- lunne for him. 
The flowers of sunshine seemed to bloom m a moment 
all over the dark ]>ath she had been traveling. Her 
imagination dreamed out a future covered 'with pictures. 
Then her aunt heard her electric laugh. 

“ Heavens !” she said ; “ I hate the very sound of that 
hypocrite’s brazen-faced laugh !” 

At that moment Ermenonville entered the apartment 
of Don Gracian. He heard the bewitching, sparkling, 
exhilarating laugh of the adorable young widow. 

“Ah,” said he, “ that fairy laugh has pursued me day 
and night !” ^ 

Don Gracian freely expressed his gralificatiom 
Madame looked daggers at her husband ; but she pre- 
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served the grace and grandeur of fasliionable Spanish 
manners in presence of the wealthy officer. 

He continued : — ‘‘ IIow divinely your gifted niece 
sings, Sehor Gracian ! Her singing and lier laughter 
sound like the sweet music of flutes on the tranquil 
lake !” 

“Superb compliment!” smiled the genial Don. His 
offended wife meanwhile busied her thoughts with 
schemes against tlie too-mm^li-admired girl. 

Suddenly Sopliia entered tlie room. The unexpected 
presence of Marana confused her slightly, but instantly 
her dark eyes wt're flooded Avith delight and affection. 
He had come for her r(*ply. She danced a few stej)s, her 
sweet laugh ringing in tlie room like a silver bell ; .then, 
aj)])roaching him archly, sli})pcd her note in his hand, 
and gracefully retired to her room. 

Ermenonville’s quick and educated glance read the wel- 
come answer in Sophia’s beaming, happy fa(a\ I’hc agitat- 
ed aunt, however, had not oliserved the girl’s sleight-of- 
hand performance with tlieir guest. He rose to depart, 
bowed slightly to the gra(dous Madame, and motioned- 
to liis old friend, Gracian, to accompany him. 

The conversation between tlieso men can be easily 
imagined. Isext day the attractive widow Aragoni 
became the wife of the splendid-looking Frenchman. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

‘‘Children of niglit! unfolding surely, slowly, 

To the sweet breathings of the shadowy hours/^ 

Hemans. 

Ik Paris, where tlicre are no heart-and-soul homes — 
the only city in which an immense homeless population 
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reside in hotels — the bridegroom and bride established 
themselves to enjoy a whole year of honeymoons. They 
lived in princely magnificence on the first floor of, the 
hotel. On higher floors lived individuals in every stage 
of homelessness. Under the same roof, and up and down 
the same common stairway, lived and traveled the duke, 
the millionaire, the expectant prince, the artist adven- 
turer, the half-starving proletaire, the organ-grinder;^ and 
the masked assassin. The delicuous perfumery of the 
rich mingling with the unclean smells of the poor, the 
unwashed, and the silently miseral>le. 

“Well, who cares*?” Paris is thoughtless, Paris is 
police, Paris is sprightly, and Paris is gay ! Paris offers 
a home to nobody. Money can not buy a home in a 
Paris hotel. But everybody is free-footed. French feet 
ai’e winged, and ready for the dance of life. Everybody 
is polite to everybody ; for they are not strangers ; they 
are st oppiiig but “ for a day ” at a glittering and com- 
fortable hotel. The men can go where they please ; so 
can the ladies ; and it is all dramatic, it is all picturesque, 
it is all suggestive — of gushing happiness, or of sudden 
suicide. It matters little wdiich ! The perfumed ladies 
read plays, novels, poems, and the innumerable feuilletons 
of the hour; the gentlemen visit the public parlors, wdiere 
they can sit for hours, read the journals,; smoke, drink, 
cliat, and so forget the carets of life ; while both ladies 
and gentlemen by day and by iiight go to the boule- 
vards, gardens, balls, operas, parties, and theaters — 
wealth and glitter weaving the web of a fleeting exist- 
ence with i)Overty and despair. Everybody on a visit ! 
Nobody saved by a home ! . A vast military parade, and 
a royal banquet to-day in honor of the reigning prince ; 
to-morrow a revolution, bloodshed, the scaffold, and the 
horrid phantasmagoria of crime. Oh, charming Paris! 
Oh, hotneless, polite, proud, rich, crying, laughing Paris ! 

4 
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You help philosophers to comprehend the causes of 
revolutions ; and you teach all men to approach, admire, 
and depart. 


CHAPTEU XXV. 

“But this is not the drama’s closing act; 

Its tragic curtain must uprise anew.” — Campbdl. 

A LITTLE incident, of no moment in itself, hajipened 
one day in the stairway. Monsieur and Madame Mara- 
na had just returned from tlie boulevard, lie was ])re- 
ceding her up the stairs to tluur door. A man muffled 
lip like an invalid, })laiiily attired, wearing an old military 
cloak, brushed by thc‘m descending the stairs. 

He cautiously and graciously slipped a })iece of paper 
ill Sophia’s hand, and immediately disappeared in the 
thronging multitude of the street. 

Her jealous husband, suddenly turning, witnessed the 
stealthy movement, and instantly demanded an explana- 
tion. 

What is that ?” Ilii snatched the bit of paper from 
between }ier^trem})ling fingers. 

T know not,” she replied, in a tone half sorry, half 
vexed, with a slight flush of indignation covering her 
face and throat. 

‘‘ Ah, madame !” said he, bitterly and impatiently, do 
not deceive me. You can not. It is impossible !” 

“ Monsieur !” said she, as they entered tbelr glittering 
apartments. ‘‘ Monsieur ! I insist upon seeing that bit 
of paper.” As she sj)oke, a collar of large pearls, which 
had ornamented her throat ’ and bust, fell to the floor, 
partially exposing her ]>erfectly formed bosom, and 
revealing a similar slip of paper to the eye of her jealous 
’lord. 
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My God !” she suddenly exclaimed, astonished at the 
discovery (for she had no knowledge of what it meant, 
or how it was placed in her bosom). But she had f.pirit, 
was consciously innocent of every thing ; and so proudly 
proceeded to remove the transparent veil that fell so 
gracefully about her. Then she said — 

“Monsieur! I am sure you believe me. You are a 
gentleman. Can you withhold from me the knowledge 
I seek? I ask to see the writing upon these mysterious 
bits of paper.” 

He handed them to her. Slie took them. On each 
was written, in the same style, the one word — ^^JoudreP'^ 
At the sight of the writing the horrible past rushed 
like a tempest through her thoughts. She cast a horri- 
fied, pleading look into the angry eyes of Marana, ex- 
tended both hands towai-d him imploringly, and dropped 
in a deep swoon at his feet. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

“ I bless thee, merry little boy, 

Sweet future of thy mother’s joy 1 
And oh, may every sirnple note 
I breathe along life’s pathway float,, 

Gifted with music, still, to charm 
Aside from the impending harm.” — Grun, 

Meanwhile, what of the far-away, mysterious little 
boy ? One day, in the early part of his fourth year, he 
broke the dumb tongue, which, from his birth, had 
scarcely spoken a word, and suddenly called aloud twice 
— “ Mamma ! mamma !” 

The astonished governess hastened to him. He looked 
darkly upon her, however, and seemed upon the point of 
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weeping. And yet he did not weep ; but she, the sym- 
pathetic soul, covered her eyes and cried like a child. 
As soon as she could restrain her tears, she said : — 

“ Mamina will soon come, darling ! — mamma will soon 
come ; and then she will stay with you, darling I — she 
won’t go away any more.” Then her tears flowed 
freely ; for her woman’s heart was aching with the 
fullness of tenderness and aflectionate sympathy. 

The governess, now tliat her charge had spoken, felt a 
new interest in him. ITis first distinct word, however, 
came near breaking her heart ; it sounded mournfully in 
her ears, and pursued lier night and day in her dreams 
and waking moments — “ Mamma ! mamma !” 

Time flew on, and this little boy, Ckarmo, grew rapidly, 
lie began to run away over the plantations with the 
neighbors’ children, invariably taking the lead and 
government of them all. lie was never happy in his 
plays, but always exceedingly active and terribly in 
earnest. Tlie children all loved him, and they all feared 
him. The 1)lacks and little Imlian folk, especially, followed 
liim ever}" where, and imitated all his ways — his motions, 
his voice, liis whistle, liis styl<‘ of climbing trees, in which 
he was fleet and fearless. 

Letters arrived announcing the marriage of the widow 
Aragoni witl^j Monsieur Ermenonville Marana, The gov- 
erness was grieved. She had learned to love the strange 
little boy, and dreaded a separation. She had found 
another fine beauty in his nature. One balmy evening 
a female guest at the Gracian mansion seated herself by 
the harp, and performed a plaintive piece with infinite 
delicacy of touch and feeling. The little boy’s counte- 
nance suddenly glowed with a joyful radiance ; then his 
lips quivered with emotion ; then he fell forward, buried 
his face in his two hands, and sobbed as if his heart 
would break. All this, for a child, was remarkable. 
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The sorrowful governess, experiencing something of a 
mother’s tender love for the dependent little boy, sud- 
denly clasped him in her arms, and said : — 

Why did you cry so, darling ?” 

He looked at her mournfully, but made no reply. 

“Can’t you tell me, darling? Oh, do^ now ! — that’s a 
dear, good boy ! What made you cry, dear ?” . 

No language can portray the indefinable bitterness, 
mingled with a reproachful look of terror, which gathered 
like a shVoud upon his face. What mystery was that 
which sought expression in his features ? Oh, the seeds 
of crime ! sown by long-departed causes in that innocent 
constitution. The crucible of life ! The elements of an 
individualized human existence are cast in the fires of 
passions. Circumstances afterward determine whether 
those elements shall appear in the character of a devil or 
an angel. 

An event now happened (if any thing ever does hap- 
pen) which forced many human lives to flow into new 
channels. 

The long-continued absence of the Don and Dona 
Gracian and their daughter (who had not yet found a 
suitor), brought a series of disasters to their rich Cuban 
estates. The overseers and managers had proved treach- 
erous ; many Indian and Catalonian laborers had de- 
serted ; Spanish workingmen and their families retuiiied 
to their native country; and a revolution in the fortunes 
of Gracian had commenced in earnest. 

Meanwhile, nothing of these treacherous mutations 
had reached the generous-hearted proprietor; therefore, 
never dreaming of harm, the family (if rich, fashionable 
strollers, living in trunks and inns can be called a family) 
protracted their absence. 

But now comes an important event. What is an 
event ? Something that hidden forces and circumstances 
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have suddenly driven to the surface. The earth groans, 
it trembles, hidden powers are awake, the mountains 
sway to and fro, like gigantic forests in a tempest; 
then, suddenly, the ocean pushes a mighty wave into the 
air, and lo ! the geography of an entire continent is for- 
ever changed, l^ossibly the next great disturbance may 
pass without producing any visible effect upon the surface 
of the earth. It may shake a large area of the globe’s 
face, without breaking any mountain chains or chang- 
ing any of the great features of the planet. Now is it 
not so — exactly thus — in the lives of individuals ? Some, 
by apparently sliglit causes, are instantly transformed. 
They succumb to the shock. All pre-existing accumula- 
tions, in wealth and in character, suddenly breaking 
down and disappearing; and in their stead, whole 
mountain ranges of vices and great tidal waves of crimes 
suddenly apjjeaviiig in their subsequent history. Others, 
apparently subject to profouiider disturbances and up- 
heavals, by which the great features of their external 
fortunes are instantly changed, either remain the same or 
unfold nobler and grander attributes of character. 

In the event about to happen the direst changes and 
the bloodiest crimes were made instantly possible. One 
bright afternoon, wiiile the governess at the Gracian 
mansion was qngaged writing a long letter of items to 
little Carmo’s mother, she became suddenly alarmed. It 
had just occurred to her mind that she had not seen her 
precious charge since he had run out to play after eating 
a late breakfast. 

‘‘ Lost ! lost ! can it be possible ?” Frantic with alarm, 
she communicated lier feelings of distress to all the 
servants. All the men and boys on the estate were 
instantly notified. They all turned out to search for the 
missing boy. Hour after hour, until late in the dark 
aight, they continued their search. Through all the 
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groves and playgrounds ; over all the extensive planta- 
tions ; in every house in the city by the sea ; down into 
every dark cellar ; up every high tree ; into every attic ; 
among the shipping at the wharves — in vain ! in vain I 

Next day a large reward was published. Minute 
descriptions of the peculiar face, strange eyes, black 
curls, and singular characteristics of the lost child were 
everywhere circulated. 

But after that memorable morning the little fellow 
was never again seen on the island of Cuba. And the 
governess? Distracted, apj)alled, grieved, broken in 
spirit, afraid to nuH^t the mother— feverish, prostrated, 
sleepless — she soon sickened and died. Poor lone woman 
heart ! And poor lost boy I 
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TREES OF CRIME IN BLOSSOM. 


CHAPTER I. 

On her the world liath never smiled 
Or looked but with accusing eye.” 

Scenes in Bavaria* 

Ik the year 1831, near the close of a gorgeous October 
day, the noble ship Champion, from New York, entered 
and came to anchor in the broad bay of Mobile. 

Airthe passengers had left the vessel, save one. This 
passenger, a middle-aged man, afleoced illness. He, upon 
this excuse, remained concealed in his cabin until tlie 
autumnal shades of evening had settled upon town and 
landscape, 

“ A lucky hour Tor ray business,” said he to himself, as 
he proceeded to muffle his face, and to wrap a cloiik 
about him against the cold and damp of the night. He 
was a stranger to everybody and to every thing. 

‘‘So. much the better for my purpose,” he thought; 
and forward he quietly and hurriedly glided through the 
streets toward the road leading into the country. 

The moon had not yet risen ; and the liight was dark. 
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The strange roadway was difficult. He walked eagerly 
forward, however, in the direction which a citizen had 
pointed out as the nearest road to the mansion of Captain 
Ermenonville Maraua. 

His massive and sliowy residence crowned a romantic 
eminence about three miles from the city. A rude bar- 
baric richness, and a wild profusion of costly incongruous 
ornaments, were displayed on every hand. The waste- 
ful excess of rough-hewn elegancies said plainly that the 
original master of this habitation had never been refined 
by the breathings of delicate sentiments, nor chastened 
by the gentle influences of (‘ducation. Wealth, vanity, 
and sensuality, were stamped upon every thing within 
and without this once grand old Sj)anish mansion. 
Prodigal natiu’e, however, liad made the surroundings 
lovely and picturesque, if not magnificent. A fine 
growth of native forest-trees shielded the residenc.e from 
the cold north winds; while (he plantation on the south, 
once so beautifully diversified with parks and lawns, was 
now overrun with tangled ami long grass, beneath once 
fruitful trees and flowering shrubbery, still dressed in 
the profuse gayety and variety of the colors of autumn. 
Above the tallest trees from the cu})ola of the mansion 
could be seen the spires of the town, a wide extent of 
plantations, and beyond all the silvery expanse of the 
broad Mobile Bay, and the glittering surfaces of river^i 
nearer the city. 

Captain Marana had been in the China trade for more 
than thirty years. He had accumulated a princely for- 
tune. And he had resolved, long before his marriage 
with the. lovely widow Aragoiii, to abandon the hazards 
of traffic. After spending a year of honeymoons in gay 
Paris, with his attractive creole bride, he contemplated a 
return to his estate in Mobile, where they could spend 
the days and the years in idle and sumptuous retirement. 
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Pestiny, however, had written out for him a different 
horoscope. 

He had loaned from time to time large sums to his 
old Cuban acquaintance, Don Gracian, whose immense 
estates had become overwhelmingly involved by treach- 
ery and swiiKlling. The unfortunate Gracian, in tlie 
desperate effort to rescue his large possessions from abso- 
lute annihilation, had totally ruined both himself and his 
friend Captain Marana. The latter, however, was not 
fully aware of this catastrophe until some three years 
after his return with his lovely wifi Irom Europe. 

Contrary to his inclinations, therefore, the captain 
again embarked in trade with China. He wished to 
repair his damaged credit, and to acquire property suffi- 
cient to maintain a life of luxury and elegant ease. He 
had already made one extremely profitable voyage to 
China, and was now at home {)reparing his ship for 
another trading expedition. 

The passenger by the ship Champion — tlie muffled 
and cloaked stranger, wlio was searching and groping 
through the darkness f >r the captain’s country residence 
—had stealthily approached the object of his voyage. 
He crouched himself in a tlrcket beneath the parlor 
window. He breathlessly listened. He heard every 
word of a savage quarrel, and ground his teeth with 
sup];)ressed rage. 

“ Oh, Ermerionville !” sobbed the well-known voice of 
Sophia. She was evidently endeavoring to repress her 
tears, and was making the greatest efibrt to speak. 

“Silence, madam!” roared the tyrannical captain. 
The listening stranger heard rapid walking to and fro on 
the parlor floor. 

“ I swear,” said he to himself, “ and when I swear 1 

Time elap'sed. He overheard weeping, and meanings 
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which revealed the unutterable agonies of a half-broken 
heart Then he heard her voice — 

“ I attempted no concealment,” said she, sobbing, “ I 
had supposed that my uncle Gracian, who so well knew 
my horrid past, had told you all, all !” 

The crouching stranger muttered to himself, still 
grinding his teeth madly, ‘‘I swear I’d like to feed my 
hungry knife in the blood of that hellish rascal.” 

The cajitain, whose whole nature was now aflame with 
the fires of jealousy, violently stamped his feet, and said: 
“ Leave my room, madam !” Then he cursed lier with 
terrible oaths, lie Imrriedly accused her of every un- 
woithy motive, and of every degrading passion. The 
violence of his jealous rage, and the beastliness of his 
manner toward the trembling lady, made him a cowardly 
monster. 

The stranger’s impatience and indignation, meanwhile, 
were increasing almost beyond his control. But he 
wanted to hear the scene through. Again he listened. 
He heard the vou^e of the terrified lady — 

Oli, my liusband ! my husband !” said she, pleadiiigly ; 
‘‘for the sake of my lost son, Carmo, let me tell you 
who — ” 

“No, madam, no !” he violently interrupted. “ Not a 
word — not a damn word — or Til send you headlong to 
hell!” Still Airiously pacing tlie floor, he added — 
“Leave this room at once, you beautiful devil, or by 
G — d I’ll end your treacherous life.” 

The tempestuous storm of passion still raged in his 
jealous bosom. He raved like a maniac, and roared at 
his wife the most frightful epithets. The stranger (who 
the reader must now know is Joudre) raised himself on 
tiptoe, and looked in through the half-opened blind. 
He saw the enraged husband draw a long knife from a 
sheath concealed in his great waistcoat. He saw him 
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suddenly advance, as if about to strike the weapon into 
the already bleeding heart of his wife. He heard, the 
poor lady shriek in the agony of her terror. He heard 
her voice — 

“ Oh, my husband ! my child ! my lost boy !” 

Instantly he shouted, “Joudre! Joudre !” and then 
violently pounded the window with his clinched fist. 


CHAPTER II. 

“ Then welcome be my death-song, and ray death.” — Gertrude. 

Two weeks slipped by. The transporting power of 
sailing vessels had enabled Joudre to visit New Orleans 
and return. He was accompanied by two fellows in his 
career of crime. As Captain Marana was walking along 
the road in the evening, returning from the city to his 
residence, shortly aft(‘r darkness had enveloped the world, 
he was suddenly approached from behind by three men. 
They instantly mufiled his head in a thick blanket, bound 
his hands and feet with strong cords, and hurriedly carried 
him far into the deep forest, about half a mile north of 
his own mansion. He was immediately robbed of his 
money, watch, diamond pin, and finger rifiigs. Then the 
fiendish assassins suffocated their helpless victim with 
cotton, which they violently jammed and packed into 
his distended mouth and nostrils; and then, in the 
agonies of a wretched mind, he was left to die. In a few 
moments his unhappy spirit, so far below the image and 
likeness of the true and the good, took its flight from 
the visible body. 

Meanwhile the distracted Sophia, who knew nothing 
of the tragedy that had just occurred, seemed buried in 
the unutterable depths of grief. Each moment she 
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expected the dreaded man would return. The memory 
of his frightful imprecations, his fearful invectives, and 
the expressions of his frenzied jealousies, united with a 
constant mother’s sorrow fed by the horrible suspicion 
that her darling son had been kidnapped and lost, and 
perhaps, murdered, overcame and crushed her heart with 
an indescribable misery. Again and again she had con- 
demned herself for withholding from Captain Marana 
the secrets and misfortunes of her girlhood. But, alas ! 
her heart had never fully confided in him ; she had mar- 
ried to escape the persecutions of a jealous aunt, to be 
free, but not for pure love. 

When Joudre and his companions in crime had put 
hundreds of watery miles between themselves and. the 
murdered captain, lie said — 

“Boys, I swear 1 am hapi)y as a born devil My 
tortured mind is ha])py as liell. Ko mistake this time, 
boys! 1 swear that. 1 made an oath, years ago, that 
I would be the death of that heli-houiid, Marana.” 

Here Joudre doubled his large fist, and grimly, 
savagely ground his teeth. He then continued — 

“Boys! you have heard morehi once of my sister, 
hain’t you ? A more beautif idler girl never trod the 
levees of New Orleans.” 

A sudden suflusion of® tears choked his utt^nce. 
Dear reader, behold that stern, vengeful assassin — as 
sympathetic as a woman-reciting his awe-compelling 
story to his comrades in crime ! He is under the strong 
excitement of wrongs far too well remembered. 

“Well,” he at length continued, “that adder of hell — 
that rattlesnake ser|)ent in th(3 mask of a kind gentle- 
man — stung my biiautiful sister! Yes, I swear and I 
swear again that he stung her — the most beautifulest girl 
on God’s earth ! he stung her ! and I swore a hell of a 
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swear that I would trample, on that reptile’s infernal 
head.” 

Joudre stopped for breath, drank freely from a bottle 
which he held in his strong hand, and then passed it 
round to the boys. Recovering, he said — 

‘‘Yes, yes — I’m devilish happy. We killed the old 
Pitra — the old Bat o’ hell ! and that are sister is now her 
own captain and all hands.” After a long pause, he added 
— “ Boys, I swear I liain’t so damnably happy after all.” 
He reflected a little. A big tear gushed out, trembled, and 
dropped upon his clinclied fist. He resumed, thought- 
fully and mournfully — 

“ That are sister’s boy hain’t dead ! I’ll swear he 
hain’t !\and I swear I’ll hunt him out afore I die.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha,” tliey all laughed. “ When you die, old 
Joudre, Uncle Sam’s soldiers will have a hand in the 
funeral. Now mind that, Joudre ! Ha, ha, ha.” 


CHAPTER III. 

** My daughter I with thy birp* haa gushed a spring 
I know not of — filling my heart with tears.” — N. P, Willis. 

The horrible murder of so distingui^^ied a citizen as 
Captain Marana roused the civil authorities to extraordi- 
nary exertions. Private gentlemen added large sums 
to the municipal reward for the arrest and conviction of 
the perpetrators. Practiced detectives were set upon 
the track, and every possible eflbrt made, but all in vain. 
Day after day, week after week, till many months rolled 
by; no progress was made in ferreting out tlie authors 
of the diabolical deed. 

Meanwhile the shattered possessions of the deceased 
captain were administered upon ; at length the fact was 
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fully disclosed that the widow, after liquidating all debts 
against the property, was left absolutely penniless. 

Although having suffered long and deeply with the 
unreasonable passions of an exacting, tyrannical, and 
jealous husband, who had for years peremptorily de- 
prived her of the society of gentlemen, and although 
constantly longing for tidings from her lost son, still the 
creole beauty was yet young and unshorn of her rare 
womanly graces. Her ardent nature was somewhat 
calmed, however, and her terrible discipline had added 
to her beauty a certain degree of power ; so that, not- 
withstanding her natural impetuosity and affectionate- 
ness, she extended a controlling influence upon all about 
her. 

One evening she resolved to write a letter to her long- 
neglected friend, the philosophical New Orleans physi- 
cian, Doctor La Force Du Bois. She felt painfully 
reproached, howeviu', not to say guilfy of some sad 
breach of sacred friendship, when the impulse to address 
him suddenly seized her thoughts. But she obeyed the 
welcome impulse, and wrote — 

Maban'a Chateau, MobU/E, Ala. 

May^ 1832. 

My dear, good Doctor Du Bois : — 

I foar you will deem me u cruel creature — insensible to kindness. 
No, nol My life has been surrounded with difficulties ever since I 
so gladly sailed across the Grulf, leaving that hateful Now Orleans for- 
ever. 

It is ten years since 1 received your letter. 

My heart is hungry — yearns toward all that’s pure and beautiful 
Oh, how I long to be beloved I Sometimes my heart is overwhelmed 
within me. I would patiently, trustingly turn to Heaven and confess 
my sins and pray to be forgiven, and cast my soul upon the compas- 
sionate bosom of my Redeemer, if only my inflamed heart were per- 
mitted to consecrate its boundless love to some object worthy of the 
bestowal 
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Good, kind Doctor Du Bois 1 It seems as if I were beset by tbo 
iniquities and transgressions of others. Gan I escape? Where is holy 
Father Malarm ? And the Ursuline sisters ? A heart AiU of spiritual 
love I send to every one. 

0 gracious God 1 0 dear doctor 1 why am I condemned to live in 
the midst of hate, when my passionate heart would give of its abun- 
dance, if it could but be truly loved in return. Can you, will you, dear 
doctor, shed some light upon the dark wood in which I am wandering? 

My child, dear doctor — ^you remember that I wrote you of liira — do 
you know where he is? He was lost or kidnapped on the island of 
Cuba many years ago, while I (God forgive my folly !) was delighted 
with adventures in Europe. Oh, I want to truly repent of the sins of 
my past, and I will, yes, good doctor, J know I will if only I have my 
darling restored to my bosom. Find out every thing, doctor, that’s a 
good soul, and write me ; for I am half crazy with thinking and longing 
and yearning- 

My next letter will bo longer, doctor dear, if you will only deign to 
answer this. Now do, doctor, do. Doubtless I am thoughtless, indis- 
creet, and all that, but my affectionate heart is never ungrateful. 

As ever, lovingly, 

Somiu Marana. 

Impulsive Sophia, after reading over the foregoing 
hastily written epistle, ^vas siidd(uily seized with a kind 
of girlish deliency. Shall we call it a freak? She de- 
clared to herself that it was too Llfectionate to send to a 
comparative stranger ; she declared, rnorc^over, that its 
imperfect language did not express the half of what she 
wanted to say. Provoked, and in a flash of impatience, 
which got the better oilier will, she tore the letter and 
cast it into the fire. “ What if it should have fallen under 
the eyes of some unfeeling citizen of New Orleans,” This 
thought somewhat pacified her conscience that she did 
right not to risk so much confidence in a letter. Still re- 
gretting her conduct, she re-seated herself and began an- 
other, more cautiously expressed — which, unfortunately, 
she never mailed to the good physician. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In every heart is found a cell, whore only 
Sorrow repeats her litany of pain : 

In every homo a chamber veiled and lonely, 

The shrine of sorrow; there the dead havalain.” 

Harris, 

The radiant dauglitor of tlio opulent and sensual 
Spaniard, Uoii Calvo JMarii^iiy, was now liorneless and 
penniless. She realized lier situation with horror. 

What resourci‘s? None! The aceornplishments re- 
ceived from lier education were fasliionable and showy, 
like the jewels and gorgeous apparel she had obtained 
from the glittering and e]>heineral styles of Paris. Once 
slie could sing and laugli, to the in(‘tfable delight of 
society’s jjaiiderers ; but now, alas, only tears and sighs 
came from the grieved angel at tlie bottom of her heart. 

Her beautiful hair hdl in rich curly masses below her 
waist. Slje consulted the mirror. It told lier that, but 
for the few liglit lines of sorrow here and there, she was 
indeed very beautiful. Slie was not over thirty, and 
young-looking for her years ; just approaching the zenith 
of brilliant womanliood. She ran up-staii‘s to her im- 
mense wardrobe. Theie was a strange brilliancy in her 
beautiful eyes. She took her rich dresses down, piled 
them on the bed, and then examined each one carefully. 
Then her boxes of magiiiliceiit jewelry. Tears blinded 
her eyes as she recalled the loving hearts which from 
time to time, botli at home and abroad, had given her 
these imperishable tokens of tlieir love and admiration. 
Her imagination became excited. “Ah!” said she, “I 
can leave this horrible place, establish myself in the 
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great city of IsTew-York, and teach singing, and both the 
harp and piano.” 

Gentle reader, whether mother or daughter, suppose 
yourself under the same combination of circumstances, 
and with the same niorneritum of mysterious forces, and 
with the same hereditary bias kindling fires in every part» 
of your nature — I ask, how dilferently from this home- 
less Sophia would you have done ? 

Society has educated girls to be dependent. When 
tliey become women, whether married or single, they are 
absolutely dependent upon men. Her virtues, her graces, 
her vices, lier f'ebleness, her maternity, her chances in 
life, all depend u{)on the man who earns the money and 
builds the home. Is society just to woman? Was it 
right to make slaves of a free people ? Failure in ancient 
warfare was punished with servitude. Why has woman 
failed ? Why is she in bondage to man ? Because she 
has never learned the art of honorable self suj>port on the 
battle-fields of life. When woman’s heavenly function 
as “ wife ” is valued at its immeasurable worth, and when 
woman’s divine worth as ‘‘ mother” is pifized at its infi- 
nite value, then indeed will society be just to its eternal 
interests, and then will woman take her place by man’s 
side, his companion, his counterpart, his peer. 

Two thoughts, or rather two imj)ulses, were closely 
associated in Sophia’s mind; and there, in efiect, they 
formed but one bright purj)ose— to get a happy jiving I 
AlFectionate, beautiful, simple-hearted, truly benevolent, 
yet she had strong determination. She immediately com- 
menced to pack for the trip toNew-York. Her temper- 
ament was spontaneously warm and glorious; it kindly 
kept befoiH? her large eyes the bi'ight side ol life. Sud- 
denly she laughed ! The first time lor weeks— for whole 
months. Its silver-bell music clectrilied the servants. 
Tiiey iMshed to inquire if she Huuited them. ‘‘Ah! ho,” 
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she affectionately said ; you have all been dear, good 
kind people to me. I love you, every one, and shall 
never forget your obedience and kindness.” Then she 
gave little presents to each. The happy Ethiopians clus- 
tered around her. Tiiey hoped the good Lord would 
'*bles8 and preserve her. Then, like mother nature^s sim- 
ple children, they wept about the warm bosom of love. 


CHAPTER V. 

“ Her soul flowed o\'r her lips in holy sweetness ; 

Her loving thought in living music rang.’^ 

Old Bong. 

A VESSEL of light draught conveyed passengers and 
their baggage from tlie Mobile dock to the majestic pack- 
et-ship ri<ling at anchor a few miles down the bay. It 
was one of autumn’s sunniest and holiest days. The soft 
haze of her golden dream vailed every thing, just enough 
to subdue the sharp. outlines, and thus convert the rough 
and the rugged into objects at once smooth and beauti- 
ful. 

They were 'soon wafted out into broad, open ^waters, 
and bound for America’s great iinancial and commercial 
centre, the city of New-York. On their second day out, 
not long after breakfast, our lone traveler, Sophia, Avas 
politely accosted by a gentleman who had, from the mo- 
ment of embarkation, manifested the most respectful in- 
terest in her. He bowed frankly, like a perfect gentle- 
man ; and presented his card. She received it, and read, 

pEORGE JIUGGLESTON, 

Master in Chancery and Counselor-at-I»aw, 

No. 17 WALL STREET, 


»£W-TORK. 
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She had seen too much of the world, and was by tem- 
peraineat too cordial and adoptive, to experience the 
least nervousness and embarrassment. Moreover, her na- 
tive refinement and her education abundantly shielded 
her from too much forwardness in lier address. In fact, 
she was in all the proprieties a perfect society-lady. She, 
therefore, gently and politely returned his salutation, and 
accepted the seat he had that moment furnished her. His 
fine personal presence, rather tall; liis slightly liorid 
complexion, and comely features illuminated by intelli- 
gence ; his candid, frank, honest countenance ; his large, 
open eyes, without the slightest mark of vice, passion, 
or intrigue, formed to her intuitive heart the fullest 
recommendation to her respect and confidence. It was an 
unspeakable relief to one traveling alone and bound 
for a strange city, and especially to one in her circum- 
stances and with her purposes, and so she conversed un- 
reservedly. 

“ Madam,” he observed, “I perceive you have no com- 
pany. If it please you, I will be your compagrion du 
voyage.^'^ 

She bowed assent, and replied : “These are supremely 
pleasant days, are they not ?” 

His honest eyes looked out over the broad, tranquil 
expanse of ocean, and rather thoughtfully, he said : 
“Yes, truly, it is a quiet and mellow autumn morning.” 
lie seemed to be recalling something, was silent a mo- 
ment, and then aoded,: “ Yes, a gay morning, but cover- 
ing a sorrow-laden world.” Then he sighed mournfully, 
and continued : 

“ Pardon, madam. My grief is not yours. I regret hav 
ing yielded to it. But,” with some hesitation to explain, 
“ madam, the late pestilence in New-York — the merciless 
Asiatic cholera — has this summer swept many homes 
clean of every darling member. Over four thousand and 
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four hundred victims have fallen under the scourge. 
Among them, madam, was my pretty little rosy-cheeked 
boy — the idol of our home. Do you, then, wonder that 
this tranquil autumn morning has in it to my eyes a tinge 
of night and- gloom ?” 

The affectionate lady wept with undisguised sym- 
pathy. 

With sympathy for whom ? The angel at the bottom 
of her heart wliispered. tliename of Carrno del Ara(fonL 
There, in her soul’s deepest recess, was an image of her 
own darling boy. For several sacred moments the two 
sad hearts sat in perfect silence. 

“ Mr. RugglcwSton,” she at length said, “ you are a law- 
yer, are you not ?” 

“ True, madam,” he r<‘turned, evidently pleased to so 
change the subject, “I am a student of Francis Bacon 
and a follower of Blackstone.” 

“The profession of law,” said she, “ has always seem- 
ed to me like a foaming torrent of angry waters. You 
lawyers have professional quarrels, rivalries, and per- 
sonal bickerings, have you not 

“ Not necessarily.” 

“ No ? How can you avoid them ? ’ 

“ Oh ! easily, madam. W e lawyers by profession, having 
opposing sides to maintain in behalf of opposing dients, 
indulge in professional eornhat. That’s all, madam, I 
assure you,” said he good-humoredly. “ We seldom 
practice upon ourselves the mei’ely professional animosi- 
ties which we bring into Xh^ mucrones verhomm of our 
daily collisions with each other.” 

“ Oh ! then,” she archly replied, “ you lawyers seldom 
practice what you preach ?” 

“ In point of fact, madam^” he answered, “ there is, I 
firmly believe, more fraternal and kindly feeling among 
us lawyers than among members of any other profession.’* 
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“Well, then,” she rejoined, “ with all my heart I say, 
^toperpetua^ and may the followers of Blackstone culti- 
vate what the French officers call esprit de corps^ and 
thus serve the wants of mankind.” 

The unaffected grace and spirit with which she said 
this evidently delighted Mr. Kuggleston immensely. He 
began to take the liveliest interest in his new lady ac- 
quaintance. 

“Pardon my boldness, madam. May I ask your des- 
*tinatioii ?” 

“Certainly, sir. Ncw-York.” 

Ah ! you did well to ])rocrastinate your visit until the 
pestilential cholera had exhausted its violence. I believe 
it has now entirely disappeared.” Then he asked, “Have 
you relatives in the city ?” 

“ No, Mr. Ruggleston ; lam a total stranger.” 

“A total stranger !” he exclaimed. “Where, then, will 
you direct your baggage V” 

In reply, she told him her present situation and imme- 
diate plans. He gave her his undivided attention. A 
blaze of honest anxiety lit up his manly face. At length, 
he said : 

“Madam, it will doubtless be not difficult to obtain for 
you a well-furnished house ; for the cholera has driven 
numerous tamilies from the city forever. Indeed,” he 
added, “ now that I think of it, I have on my real-estate 
catalogue a pleasant, neatly-furnished residence in Hud- 
son Street, fronting the popular St. John’s Scpiare, which 
you can take immediate possession of, if you please.” 

Her warm lieart swelled with joyful gratitude. “0 
happy fate!” she said. “How thankful I am, Mr. 
Ruggleston ! Please, at once, give me your terms.” 

“ Seventy-five dollars per month, madam, and in ad- 
vance. These premises belong to a client of mine, and 
his rule is monthly payments,” 
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She clapped her hands gleefully, like a pleased child, 
and requested the lawyer to make out the lease immedi- 
ately; also, she begged him to at once give his receipt 
for one month’s rental in advance. 

They separated : he to his cabin to prepare the papers ; 
she to her purse to find the sum required. 

Presently they met in the same place; the exchange 
was made, and the subject of conversation was changed. 

Without mishap, but witl) the recollection by each of 
a pleasurable voyage, the ship arrived at her pier. 

'The gentlemanly lawyer conducted his esteemed lady 
acquaintance, not forgetting her baggage, to her hired 
residence in Hudson Street, fronting the then renowned 
park, around which had congregated the finest dwellings 
and the most aristocratic citizens. 


CHAPTEll VI. 

I SING b(*caus(! I love to sinj? ; 

Because instinctive fancies move; 

Because it liurts no earthly thin^^ ; 

Because it pl(^ast's some I love.” — Bong, 

Time works mighty changes in a few weeks. 

Soon after her arrival, and after procuring servants, 
and supplying the house and the table with the thou- 
sand and one items and necessities, her purse was com- 
pletely exlinusted. Carrying out her plan of teaching 
music, and wishing to conceal her real name and past 
history, she had a sign fixed to the outer wall, thus : 

TEACHER OP SINGING. 

Lessons on Piano, Guitar, and Harp. 

Unaccustomed to work of any kind, she could not even 
keep her w^ardrobe in good condition. A waiting and 
serving maid did every thing. She regularly dressed 
her lady’s beautiful hair, and arranged upon her fine per- 
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BOu her appiirel for the reception of visitors during tlie 
afternoon and evening. In i'act, the poor, homeless, 
penniless child of fate was at once helpless, dependent, 
attractive, and proud. 

Day after day, and no pupils ! Her only visitors, tlui 
lawyer and one or two of Ids acquaintances. 

“ Great heavens !” she one day exclaimed, when the 
butcher’s and grocer’s hills were })resent(‘d for the third 
time, payment being now demanded — “Great heavens! 
What am 1 to do 

Hurriedly she wrote aline to her faithful friend, Lawyer 
Ruggleston, begging the loan of a hundred dollars 
and a further extension of accommodation on her rent. 

The counselor was greatly disturbed. He went forth- 
with to his aristocratic client who owned the premises, 
and stated her case in the best language at his com- 
mand. 

The gentlemanly landlord, who had a nourishing dry- 
roods establishment on Broadway, said “ he would 
think the matter over.” 

In less than two hours the wealtliy house-owner was 
admitted to the }n*esence of Madam Sophia Lawson. 
Her loveliness struck his fancy, lie said, bowing : 

“ I come, madam, from JMr. Ruggleston, piy attorney 
for many years, to impiire into your circumstances.” 

“Oh! how kind, sir, how very, very kind in you, sir. 
Please, sir, favor me with your name ?” 

“Never mind that, my dear madam,” he replied, 
stepping familiarly toward and helping himself to a 
seat. “If I can assist you, pray let me know in what 
manner and to what extent, and it shall be done.” 

0 the kindness of the aristocratic heart! O the 
magnanimity of the wealthy New-York merchant ! 

She told him the exact truth ; nothing of her past ; 
only, but exactly, of her existing embarrassments. 
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He stepped to the table, drew a check on his banker, 
payable to her order, for the sum she asked — one hun- 
dred dollars. It was done in a business-like manner, ap- 
parently with an honest purpose. Slie extended her soft, 
wdiite hand ; he shook it warmly, and then departed. 

The wondrous web of life is rapidly rolling from the 
weaver’s hand. Beautiful butterfly, a S])ider is spin- 
ning its magnetical gossamer threads stealtliily around 
thy wings. Oli ! be'ware, beware. But the fly is gayly 
unconscious of its danger. Why do handsome evening 
gnats fling themselves in the consuming flaim^ ? Wh^ do 
innocent birds sing and chirp on their funeral flight to 
the viper’s mouth ? 

A few days after she h id eftected the loan, the miscal- 
culating, the unbusiness-ininded 8o)>hia was as bad 
ofl' as before. Money all spent ! No pupils ! . No pros- 
,pccts! Slic did not hesitate long. Hetginaid hastened 
with another note to the Wall Street atiorney. Its con- 
tents resembled the previous missive, as one despairing 
appeal resembles another. Again the merchant jn'e- 
sented himself in person. He looked in lior eyes like 
thousands of other men she had sc'cn in London and on 
tlie contiiumt of Europe. A robust frame, of somewhat 
burly usjxict ; a vigorous growth of dark, grizzly liair ; 
florid complexion ; a voice rather Inisky, and a little 
slow of speech ; self-assured, slightly patronizing, and 
exceedingly persevering in character. He called after 
business hours, after dark, and without cireumlocution 
proceeded to the object of his visit. He said : 

“ Mrs. Lawson, I have a juoposition tp make. It 
seems you are friendless and out of money. Now, I 
will be your friend, and support you with all the money 
you may want.” 

While he was speaking, she lield in her hand k golden 
crucifix, beautifully embellished with costly jewels, a 
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present frohi good Father Malarrn ; but suddenly letting 
it swing down the chain, she extended both hands to 
the * merchant, who at once grasped them with undis- 
guised expressions of immense gratification. Then she 
said : 

“ O sir ! your kindness is indeed most welcome — most 
welcome, sir !” 

He smiled, and his eyes blazed with the unholy pur- 
pose of his call. He bent forward to kiss her sweet 
lips. 

Alarmed for tlie first time, lier woman’s heart instant- 
ly divining his horrible motive, she drew Jicrself back. 

‘‘ Sir !” she said, turning u})on him the fierce blaze of 
her Spanish indignation — SiVy you d'tHhmior me H 
Then a sense of her helplessness suddenly flashing 
through her feelings, she burst into tears. 

The persisteijjl merchant took fresh courage. 

“You* wrong me, my lovely madam. Indeed you do. 
Is ow, lady, it is positively cruel in you to do that sort of 
thing, you know. I come to offer you the free use of 
this furnished house for as long a time as you please. I 
have gold and silver in abundance ; you shall not want 
for any thing ; you can have your own carriage, a 
coachman and a footman, and all the )>ooks you 
want to read ; and you will be a very fine lady, (as you 
are, my dear !) and all I ask in exchange is, your lorn 
only — thaty lovely madam, and nothing more !” 

Before he concluded his speech, her tears were deep 
down in her heart. Her dried eyes flashed the vivid 
lightnings of anger and scorn. Ills base insult filled 
her whole nature with irrepressible contempt. As soon 
as she could gather her breath to speak, she sternly and 
majestically said : 

“Sir, how dare you utter, in my presence, the holy 
name of ‘Love I’ Offer me a house. and your gold in ex- 
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change for that which is my very life ! Sir, I scora you ! 
I hate you ! Out of my sight I Begone^ sir — begone !” 

At that moment the door- bell rang. It seemed a 
miraculous interruption. Without a word of reply the 
merchant left the house. 


CHAPTER VIL 

“ Ttiutii triumphs tliere, bo true, so hrave, 

It (larefi the dark volcano’s wrath, 

Nor sliriiiks amid tin* fiery rain 

That strews wit)i de ath its tearful j>ath/’ — Tribute. 

The maid announced a gentleman, lie sent his card, 
“ William Morte, J/.7A, A^?c- lor/f.” He entered and 
took a seat by the vvindow. 

The curtain was raised, and passers hj could see every 
one within. IVIany ladies, and especially many gentle- 
men, almost st()]>ped on the sidewalk to look at the beau- 
tiful and gayly dressed Madam IjUawsoii. This was no- 
thing to So})hia; lor she hud spent much time in Paris. 

“ Lawyer Kuggleston,” began tlie caller, “ informs me 
that you will probably leave this house in a few days, 
and tliat tJieii it will be for rent.” 

‘‘God only knows,” she mournfully replied. 

“ My profession, that of physician,” he continued, “ re- 
quires of me, a stranger in New- York, to establish myself 
in a respectable neighborhood.” 

No words can tell the depth of anguish in the heart of 
that friendless creole beauty. Do you wonder, reader, 
that she heard the visitor’s voice, but scarcely realized 
the import of his language ? Do you wonder that, so 
soon after her encounter with tha tempter, she made no 
reply ? He, therefore, continued : 

Possibly, Mrs. Lawson, you may be disposed to un- 
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der-rent the premises for my Lying-in Hospital ? In that 
case, yon can select your own room, keep your maid, take 
your meals at my table, and your income from the rent 
will support you handsomely, beside satisfying your 
exacting landlord.’’ 

‘‘ God only knows,” she despondingly and abstractedly 
replied. 

‘‘ If, then, you agree to this arrangement, Mrs. Lawson, 
I will bring my family and take possession immediately.” 

She reluctantly consented. Next day, l^octor Morte’s 
family arrived. A woman, with a hard-hearted face, 
purporting to be his wife. An Irish servant with a pug- 
nose, red face, and unmercifully cruel eyes. An assistant 
in the hospital, professing to be a student, with a hooked 
nose, thin lips, small gray eyes, light hair and beard, and 
a very sinister expression of countenance. A black house- 
dog, chained aj^d howling in the back-yard, and a parrot, 
screeching and jabbering incessantly in its round cage at 
the parlor window. Doctor Morte’s other movable pro- 
perties consisted of trunks; a large number of cone- 
shaped tin cans about twenty inches long; some half- 
dozen bedsteads witli sheets and (piilts to match ; and 
a large box of roots, packages of prepared raediciae8,.and 
about fifty vials and bottles, with pen-and-ink labels 
fastened by tacks in the corks. 

Miserable, desolate Sophia I The new-comers in the 
house filled her sensitive and refined nature with feelings 
of unutterable horror. For her apartmentwS she chose 
the front room and the adjoining dressing-room on the 
third floor, (lier maid using the latter for her chamber ;) 
and thither she flew, with all her rich w^ardrobe and glit- 
teringjewels; then she violently shut the door, and locked 
it tightly, and bolted it strongly — against the whok 
wicked world, and against every hateful body in it. 

But she was not to be left long alone with herself, A 
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pious lady caller requested a conversation with her oi| 
*the subject of religion. Alas ! this was the first lady who 
had called during Sophia’s long, miserable struggle in 
New-York, And why? Because the aristocratic neigh- 
bors had leveled their opera-glasses at the graceful, 
showy, dashing creole widow. They had remarked who 
entered the front-door. Her maid now and then, and 
lads from Broadway stores bringing home her little pur- 
chases ; but — oh ! confess it, pool* sinner, yes — all the 
otliers were well-dressed, rather prepossessing 
Not many, it is true ; in fact, only tiro for certain ; but — 
now face the fact, thet/ were gentlemen ! 

And now, very respectable Christian reader, I ask, in 
all conscience, wasn’t tliat reason enough why respect- 
able New-York ladies should avoid the suffering stran- 
ger? ‘‘Yes, yes!” you all reply. Will you make 

that ansioer when you give in your account at the future 
Bay of Justice f 

“ I have a few tracts for you,” said the timid and vir- 
tuous lady visitor. “ 1 trust,” she added, “ that you take 
interest in the cause of your salvation.” 

Sophia’vS memory floated her on swift wings to tlie 
Ursuline Convent — to the lioly, charitable sisters — to the 
great congregation of worshipers in the vast cathedral 
where lier voice of praise had mingled with the rjiighty 
peals of the great organ — of her prayers to the Lord Je- 
sus, to the Holy Virgin — and she replied: 

“I was educated a Catholic, madam. Have you any 
thing better for me?” 

Timidly the pious visitor handed Sophia a tract. Then 
wishing her good-morning, she departed. “Perhaps,” 
said* suffering Sophia to herself, as she entered her owr 
quiet room, “ this good lady’s tract will divert my 
thoughts.” It was only two pages, and purported to be 
• “ The Testimony of an Infidel.” She called her* maid, 
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Nellie MacFarland, and both taking chairs by the win- 
dow, she read as follows.: 

‘^Mr. B. lived in London ; he was a man of good abili- 
ties, successful in business, and ]>ossessed considerable 
property ; his manners were gentlemanly, and being 
lively and gay, as well as good tempered, his company 
was much sought. With these advantages, to which 
may be added very excellent health and an agreeal)le 
person, it is not surjn-ising that he was what the world 
usually calls a.happy man ; but we must add that he was, 
in the fullest sense of tlie word, ati infidel and blasphemer. 
His greatest phiasure was to laugh at religion, and to 
burlescpie the Bible. In com})anv, he eagiudy seized 
every opportunity of declaring Ids sentiments, and of 
laughing at and deriding any jKU'son who ]»rofesse<l re- 
ligion. The hlaspliend(‘s he utteiaul upon tlu^se occasions 
frequently were such as to strike with liorroi* not only 
the persons who were the subjects of his jokes, but also 
the rest of the company ; and to sucli lengtlisdid he pro- 
ceed, that the« nior(‘ moderate of Ids friemds, when invit- 
ing him to tludr parties, would sometimes laapdre him to 
promise that he would, for liie time, refrain from pro- 
lane discourse; which promise, wlien given, lie would 
strictly observe. 

“Thus he went on for several y(\ars, enjoying strong 
health, and every circumstance wliicli could contribute 
to his worldly gratification. At length he was attaxtked 
by a severe illiu'ss. Jn a few days the ])rogress of the 
disease was rapid ; he was alarnK‘d, and eagerly inquired 
whether he was supposed to lie in danger. His friends, 
observing his alarm, and fearing a knowledge of the real 
state of the case would hasten bis imd, concealed from 
him his danger, endeavoring to assure liim that liis illness 
would soon abate. Some days passed ; the disease in- 
creased, and he continued these anxious inquiries still 
more frequently. At lengtli he was considered as deci^ 
dedly past hojie of recovery, and it became necessary to 
acquaint him with liis danger. His friends did this iu 
the mildest manner, still endeavoring to buoy up his 
hopes, and to prevent him from being alarmed ; but the 
truth could be no longer concealed ; he now saw his aw- 
ful state. 
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‘‘ Instantly he broke out in the most dreadfiil exclama- 
tions, cryirify out tluit his soul vms lost^ and, for some 
hours, continued to roj)eat similar expressions; at the 
same time groaning dee})ly. After a short interval he 
renewed his exclamation, declaring he was now convinced 
tlie Bible was true, and tliat there was reality in reli- 
gion, and expressed the most earnest desire that liis life 
might ])c spared for a year, lor a month, or even for a 
week^ that he niufht (hclare he mis eon vi) iced of the false- 
hood of his former oj^lnions. In this sijite he continged 
for some lime; when, feeling his end a])proa(*hing, lie 
renewed Ids earnest wishes, that it'he could not be s])ared 
for a week, a, a sinfe day might be granted, that 
he miglit warn others, as he himself ‘ was going to helld 

“ At length he cried out, am sinldny into hell !~Oh^ 
the hurninff — the hurniny — the torments of hell P This, 
and similar exclamations, he c(mtinu(‘d to utter while life 
]ast(‘d, (for about thirty hours longer,) shrieking and 
groaning so dreadiidly that his friends all fled from his 
bed-side, and (‘ven tin* nurse, accustomed as she was to 
death-b(‘d scenes, could scarcely be induced to continue 
in the room. At length he expired, on the tliird day after 
his danger was communicat(Hl to him ; tlu* whole interval 
having Ixaui a continued s(‘ene of horror and despair, 
which the pem fails to (hscribe, .and the imagination is 
unable fully to (amceive.'’ 

“My God!” exclairma] the queenly looking Sophia 
Lawson, aft(‘r finishing tln^ tract, “does that pious lady 
imagine that a horrible story like this can pay my per- 
secuting landlord ? or my bills at tlie market and gro' 
eery? What chaiaty ! O God, (j/odP^ 


CHAPTER VIIL 

‘‘ A DAiUi and scowling frown ; 

But darker scowled each eye.’' — Hiryt. 

The Mw-Tork Horning Gazette contained the fol- 
lowing-: 
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$2,000 REWARD. MISSING I Two thonfland dollars are hereby offered for 
Information that will lead to the whereabouts of Mr. William Henry Benson, 
Dry-Goods Merchant, of No. 169 Broadway. He was last seen near St. John's 
Park. [Here was a minute description of his appearance.] The above re- 
ward will be paid to whomsoever wdl produce the m^rson of the said W. H, 
Benson, by hfs attorney, GEORGE W. RUOGLESTON, 

WaUSt.,N.V. 

Doubtless it is our province and our duty to tell the 
reader exactlj| what had happened to the missing mer- 
chant. 

Returning in the darkness from the conversation with 
Madam Lawson to his place of business, he was suddenly 
seized, smothered beyond speech, and then hurried into a 
carriage, which was driven with gn^at rapidity far up 
the eastern shore of the island. Two men, one very 
young, but tall and well formed, the other middle-aged 
and burly-looking, entered the carriage and accompanied 
him on the journey. 

The vehicle was stopped in a thicket near the East 
River. Here he was hurried into a small boat. The two 
men bound his hands and feet, and covered his head with 
a cloth, so that he could not see any tiling or scarcely 
draw his breath. They jilied the oars with great vigor. 
Ill less than an hour they landed witli him a little north 
of Green Point. Unbinding his feet, but otherwise 
confining him, they Ibrced him lo walk rapidly lor a con- 
siderable time. Then they halted. During all this time 
not a word had been spoken. Presently they unbound 
his face, leaving his hands firmly tied behind him. He 
looked about upon the men. They wore masks. Then 
he glanced around to discover his situation, ajid found 
himself in what seemed to be a large cellar. 

“Come, old man,” said tlm younger villain, “there is 
no time to be lost. You are a business m?»n, and you 
understand a fair business proposition.” 

The merchant was alarmed beyond measure. He could 
not speak. The young man continued: “You have in 
your pocket the keys to the strong iron-box in your 
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Broadway store. Now, our proposition is : full directions 
how to enter your store, this night; full directions 
where to find all other treasure besides what we find in 
the box; full dii'ections how to avoid the watchmen 
about your premises — all this, old man, or your life !” 

Horrified, and realizing the magnitude of the evil 
hanging over him, and concluding that all resistance was 
not only useless but dangerous, the merchant gave fullest 
information upon all the })oints. Then the thieves rifled 
his pockets of every thing; secured tlie keys to different 
parts of his store; locked him in the great subterranean 
apartment, and thus he was left alone in the pitch dark- 
ness. 

He wandered about tlie immense cellar for what seemed 
many day — sail that drea<li‘ul night ; all the long, long 
hours of tlie following day; all the dark lionrs of the 
succeeding night; soni(‘tinies sitting on the straw- 
covered floor, sometimes dozing lor a few moments; 
all the time unspeakably miserable, fainting for want of 
food, and choking for want of drink ; imagining with 
horror that he had been both robbed and left to perish, 
shut away from his family and from the living world ; 
until, just as he was becoming unconscious from fright 
and exhaustion, liis captors suddenly andved. 

“Ha, lia! old man,” shouted the talj masked young 
robber, lighting a lantern, “we liad to wait. Things 
went hard with us. Ha, ha, ha ! Here are all your 
sacks, old man ! Let’s count ’em, boys. Fourteen ! 
Ha, lia, ha ! Now, let’s count the gold and silver.” 

The two robbers w(u*e now joined by three others who 
bad just entered by another passage. 

They seated themselves on the straw, opened the 
sacks, and began to count. Meanwhile their profanity 
and their heartless speeches terrified the merchant, wd)0 
all this time was compelled to witness the destruction 
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of his miserly accumulations. They counted eight sacks, 
each containing one thousand dollars in gold; four 
thousand dollars in silver in three other sacks; two 
sacks of small silver and copper coin amounting to sev- 
eral hundred dollars; and one sack, larger than either 
of the others, (‘containing gold and silver watches, a pearl 
necklace, and many costly iinger-rings, whicJi the mer- 
chant was oldiged to confess lie liad taken from diff erent 
tenants in New-York in payment for rent. He acknow- 
ledged that he liad often taken trinkets from poor mecha- 
nics and unfortunate laboring-men whose families occu- 
pied his tenements. 

“Old man,” said the leading villain sternly, “you 
will now be taken across the river. One niih; north of 
Canal Street you will be unbound, and left to find your 
own way. Now, 7narlc! We know ycni, you don’t know 
UR. We know where you live; you don't know where 
WT live. Try to find us, and you will iail. Have a care, 
old man, for we won’t fail when we set out to find you.” 
Then the a-ssassins all gathered together before him 
and took an oath, loaded wnth the Tuost shocking blas- 
phemies. in the name of the “Eternal Viper,” which re- 
sembled a sword held u]) in the air by the tall chieftain, 
declaring that they would follow to “ deatii’s end,’! and 
through “hell-gate” into the very “ belly of hell” it- 
self, every New-York merchant and eveiy aristocrat 
who filled his coffers by cheating and by oppressing the 
God-damned poor of the city. After swearing thus, they 
indulged in a song of triumph. Then tw^o of the ruffians 
conveyed Mr. Benson, already half-dead, and set him 
down at the place appointed. It w^as the darkest night 
of the season. At daj^-break he began to see his way 
into the city. His arrival, witli his hair whitened with 
terror, his features shriveled from bodily exhaustion, 
and his brain incapable of forming the least judgment 
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of where he had heen taken or by whom, the excitement 
arnonsf his felloAv-citizens became intense. The knowledge 
of his great losses by robbery liad already spread 
throughout the. community. Notwithstanding their 
constant exertions, the law-officers discovered nothing. 
The merchant, although he continued in business, never 
entirely recovered from either the physical, mental, or 
financial effects of the terrible s}iO(;k. 


CHAFTKIt IX. 

“Heiie are foes well w(.>rth the 
Here are wron^^s welJ ^^urllI tlie 

Earth \<i Jiattlc- Field. 

Let ns return to the third story, front room, in Hud- 
son Street, 

Madam Sophia Lawson, by which name W'e now know 
the disheai’teiKMl waiid<‘ri‘r, is looking from Inn* window 
upon St.’Joim’s Turk. It is the stormiest, darkest, most 
cheerless day of a very sevei’e winter. The fi’ost-minstrel, 
in the exercasc* of his wild and eccentric arts, is construct- 
ing his lenfy harps upon every }>ane of glass. The bare 
and shrieking tr(*es, lashed by the whip of an angry 
tempest, force th(‘ir fierce lamentations into the listen- 
ing ear. 

‘‘0 Nellie, Nellie! come here quick. Do look out 
at this terrible storm.” 

Nellie, a pretty and sprightly maid of Erin, hastened 
to the window. “ Oh, oh, oh ! it’s awful, mum.” 

Madam Lawson’s eyes were that moment looking re- 
trospectively into the sere meadows; into tlie bare rose- 
trees and stricken woods; into the lowering storms; 
into dreadful shadows; into the eyes of fierce hawks 
that had destroyed the sweet singing-birds in her lifij^ 
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yes, into the strange, wild, stormy, wintry past she was 
silently looking, and do you wonder that her aching 
heart groaned, and that mournfully she said : 

“ Nellie dear, now that we are alone, I will tell you 
that I wish from the bottom of my heart that I could die 
this very hour.” 

“ O mum ! don’t talk so ; you frigiitcn me dreadfully.” 

“ I am in earnest, Nellie ; for my breaking heart is op- 
pressed with pain and weary with care ; and nobody 
loves me, Nellie — not a living soul cares whether 1 live 
or starve. Yes, child, 1 am in earnest.” 

“ Oh ! I love you, mum,” Nellie interrupted, throwing 
her strong, red arms about the fair neck of the lovely 
creole — I do love you, mum, and I will do every thing 
for you as long as 1 live.” Then she cried as though 
her heart would break. 

“Nellie,” said her mistress in tones half-mournful 
and half-angry, “ Nellie, stand oh'! It curdles the very 
blood in my heart to see any body pity me!” 

The astonished and half fj-ightened maid quickly 
stepped back, and seated Iierself on a low bench by a 
large open trunk. She looked otfeiided and sullen. 

“ Nellie,” the suffering lady continued, “you talk like 
a sweet and amiable little fool !” 

The mauTs Hibernian blood was now at the boiling- 
point. She quivered with rage. Eveiy thing seemed to 
quake around her. The expression of her eyes (which is 
common with the enslaved classes of that people) was 
timid, yet red-hot with spitefulness. Suddenly she rose 
to her feet, and said fiercely: 

“Pay me what ye owes me — pay me what ye owes 
me, mum. I won’t stay with a foine, pretty, proud lady 
who han’t got no cent of money. Oh ! ye’re a pretty one, 
trying to lord it over a poor, hard-working girl the 
likes o’ me. Oh ! mch a foine lady, sure. By the holy 
Quaks, mi^Lm, I wants my money this minute — now,'^^ 
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“Don’t talk like a little fool, Nellie,” said Madam 
Lawson, somewhat softened. “You know I have not a 
dollar over my rent for any thing. But don’t be afraid, 
Nellie de«ar; you shall be paid every penny.” 

Nellie cooled a little, and said: “I’d likes to know 
how, mum.” Then she carefully sprinkled a rose-bush 
by the window with a little warm water, and looked 
down upon it with “ a smile on her lip and a tear in her 
eye.” Then she went back to her seat by the open 
trunk. 

“It’s none of my business, mum,” she said, “but 
couldn’t you get heaps of gold for your rich jewelry ?” 
And she looked down into the tray of the trunk so full 
of boxes of costly ornaments. 

“Bight, right, Nellie dear! Bring them all to me. 
Let’s sort them out; then take a list of every thing; 
and then — why, Nelly, I shall get at least two thousand 
dollars for all tliese ex^piisite beauties !” 

They commenced. As one after another of the “gifts 
of love” passed under review, tears began to blind the 
dark, tender eyes of the unhappy creole widow. 

“ Oh !” slie passionately sobbed, “ my heart will break. 
It will, Nellie — I know my poor heart will break !” And 
she hid her face in her handkerchief, and wept like a 
child suddenly bereft of its mother’s sheltering love. 

But Nellie worked on, highly pleased with the glit- 
tering gems and shining gold, and soon the list was fully 
made out. 

Sophia’s boxes of diamonds and whole sets of jewelry, 
adapted to diiferent public occasions, and to different 
styles and colors of dress, could not liave been purchas- 
ed for less tjian fifteen thousand dollars ! Of this she 
had not, and never had, the least appreciative concep- 
tion. Her wealthy parents, her lavish uncle, the rare 
bridal gifts presented by her two husbands in the flush 
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of their passion and admiration, and the rich tokens from 
wealthy acquaintances in Paris and London — all so sup- 
plied her with costly varieties, and that so continually, 
that she could not value them by a money standard, but 
only as symbols of love and passion long since dead and 
forgotten ; not ‘‘ forgotten ” by hei* suffering heart ! She 
did not know the real value of a dollar, much less 
of a hundred dollars ; because she had never worked at 
any thing, and could not understand how long and how 
wearily a poor person must labor to earn a few dollars 
by which to frighten “ the wolf from their doors ’’ dur- 
ing the cold and chilling frosts of winter. 


CHAPTER X. 

“ I^Ai'SK not, l)nt increases your s])eed : 

In this march there’s constant need.” 

EartJiH BaMle, 

The valuable collection of gems and diamonds was 
emptied and nicely assorted into one large box, which 
was placed on the bureau in front of the oft-consulted 
mirror. 

While rummaging over the trunk, Sophia found a 
great treasure. It was the letter of good, honest, philo- 
sophical Doctor Du J>ois, wliose awkward expressions of 
love had once, in numierdays, on the blooming island of 
Cuba, occasioned her such jolly amusement. 

Again and again she read it, and every time the full 
power of the last line entered her heart like a dagger : 
“-5^ ever you should need' a friend In her present 
helpless circumstances, did she not “ need a friend ?” Ah ! 
she once repelled from her a “ treasure” that was hon- 
estly and freely offered. Now, alas I alas ! vdiere^ oh ! where 
under the blue heavens — oh ! where over the rolling years 
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could she find what she had, in her thoughtless and 
guilty folly, ruthlessly trampled beneath her dancing 
feet ? 

The room was nearly darkened by the storm and the 
rapid approaeli of night. 

“ N(‘liie,” said Madam Lawson, breaking a longTCon* 
tinned silence, “ I wonder why that storekeeper don’t 
send home the plain dress pattern I purchased yesterday.” 

Strangely enough, even while she was uttering these 
few words, the street-door bell rang, and up the two 
flights of stairs rushed the store errand-boy with the de- 
sired package. “ Wait a moment, boy,” said Sophia, “ till 
T step in the adjoining room to show my choice to Nellie. 
Perhaps 1 shall change iny mind, and may wish you to 
take it back.” 

rolitely the youngster signified his willingness to ac- 
commodate. She returned with Nellie in a few moments, 
but — oil ! horrible — the boy and the box of jewels and 
diamonds were </oy/c, (jom<: ! 

Scream ii]g, mistress and maid fled down-stairs, opened 
the front-door, .and h>oke<l out into the dfirkness and 
storm; but what couhl they see, what could they hear? 
Only the bare and sliricking tiaa's in the park. Only the 
howling and moaning of a nua*ciless tempest. 

In Sophia's true Spanish blood there were the heroic 
qualities — adventure, daring, fortitude, courage, power, 
pride. 

^‘Come! quick, Nellie — keep your V)reath — run, run!” 
They rushed into the store. “ Where’s your eri*and-boy 
with my box of jewels ? Answer me, sir — where is he ? 
The young robber, the thief— your porter, sir — where^ 
sir, where ?” 

The storekeeper, almost overcome with astonishment, 
could scarcely reply respectfully : “Madam, I told my 
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errand-boy to take borne your purecl, then get ]m supper, 
and return in time to put up tbe sliutters nnd close, the 
store.” Then he managed to add, ^‘Wait a few mo- 
ments, madam. He’ll soon return. There is some mis- 
take about the affair, madam, I can assure you there is ; 
for anhonester boy and a smarter boy than Fred Wilson 
never lived, I can assure you.” 

“ Where does he get his supper, sir ?” she demanded. 
“ Where does he live ?” 

“ In the family of young Captain John Nelson, madam.” 

AVlio is he, and what’s his stree^ and number ?” 

“ Captain Nelson is a member of our detective police 
corps,” replied the storekeeper. “ He introduced the 
boy to me about six months ago. A very excellent boy, 
madam — smart, quick, always on the spring, sees every 
thing at a glance — and an honesterand a better boy can 
not be found in Nevv-York.” 

“ Please inform me, sir, on the instant, where lives 
this Captain Nelson V” 

The ti’adesman suddenly recollect(‘d that he never had 
exactly known the address of the fi mi liar detective. 
“Somewhere in Oi'chard Street madam. Not far from 
the Powery, I think ; I don’t know the exact figures on 
his door.” 

Madam and maid waited and waited — oh ! with how 
much ill-concealed impatience, with how many terrible 
thoughts and feelings — until long alter closing-time ; hut 
no boy returned. No restoration of thousands of dollars 
of jewelry. Storm without and storm within ; winter 
without and winter within. 

Lost boy ! lost gems ! lost lady ! lost maid ! 
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CHAPTER XL 

For tlic wronged ones well lie fou^lit ; 

For the weary oii(‘h he souj^ht.” — WateAman. 

Early on the following morning, Nellie MacFarland — 
• Sophia’s waiting-maid — carried a note to Lawyer Rug- 
gleston. It apprised liim of the robbery, and begged his 
immediate counsel and aid. 

“ Ah ! that is easy,” sai<] he. ‘‘ I know the handvSome 
and skillful detective Captain Nelson. This case is just 
tlie job he w’ill deliuht to work up.” Then, turning to 
Nellie, he kindly and soothingly said : “ Convey to your 
mistress my compliments, and tell her to give herself no 
uneasiness about tin' roblKUw of her j ewels. I’hey will 
soon he foiiinl and restored tojier — unfortunate lady!” 

Nellie ))assed a tinedooking gentleman as she went 
from the otlieeinto tin* street. Ilis mild, henevolent eyes 
attracted her attention. SlnHoved liim on the instant, 
and wanted to throw herself into his arras, and cry, 
‘'My tViend, my friend !” Hut slie tlid no such lutmaid- 
eidy tiling; on the contrary, slie walk(nl forward as un- 
concernedly as }joa^ readier, would do under like circum- 
stances. ..Vnd yet,, sometimes, don’t you think tliat one 
human heart closely resemhles every otlier Iniitiaii licart? 
Are not hearts brotJters and sisters to each otlier? 

Tlie gentleman, politely addressing Mr. Kuggleston, 
and lianding him Ids card, said, When you have leisure, 
sir, I would like to speak with you ou a little rnattei of 
husiiH'ss.” 

“ Certainly,” prom])tly replied the distinguished law- ' 
yen Then looking down at the card, he asked : “Pray, 
sir, are yon tlie ceh'hrated physician, Doctor La Force 
Du Eois, of New-Orleans, whose success in the treat- 
ment of yellow-fever has been heralded throughout Eu- 
rope and America ?” 
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‘^The same,” he replied modestly, and continued: 
‘‘ I have retired from practice, however, and wish now 
to give my entire time to . investigations in a different 
field.” 

“ What investigations do you refer to, Doctor Du 
Bois ?” 

“I will answer you in a moment, Monsieur Ruggle- 
ston, if you will first assure me that I am not trespassing 
on time that is valuable to you. In the latter case, sir, 
I wish to know on what terms I can procure your co- 
oj»eration ?” 

‘‘State your business, doctor, as briefly as possible, 
and then you shall frankly liave my decision.” 

Doctor Du Bois was delighted with Lawyer Ruggle- 
ston at once, and immensely. “Then, most kind mon- 
eieur,” began the physician, “to be brief, my purpose is, 
6inc<*. I have amassed a fortune by my pj*actice and can 
afford the time and expense, to investigate the laws of 
liuman generation and improvement.” 

“ State, if you please, exactly what you mean by the 
phraseology, ‘human generation,’” interrupted Mr. 
Ruggleston in true lawyer-like fasiiion. 

“Most certainly, sir. It is this, and nothing else: the 
law of the propagation of our species.” 

“Very well. Now, wdiat do you mean by ‘ liuman im- 
provement ’ as derived from such propagation ?” 

“ Presently, monsieur, presently you shall understand 
all my meaning.” The lawyer bowed a doubtful assent, 
and the physician proceeded : 

“ My theory is this : the physical qualities and mental 
endowments of individual man and woman are inherited ; 
not created by either circumstances or education, al- 
though the latter may modify and measurably control 
them. Now, sir, the law, by and tlirough which such 
physical and mental capabilities are transmitted from 
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parents to children, is the object of my researches. 
What I want, sir^ nroi facts. From my observation thus 
far, I am satisfied that physically healthy and virtuous 
progeny can be obtained by the same jn'inciples which, 
under different circumstances and in different progeni- 
tors, result ill physically diseased and vicious progeny. 
In a word, sir, that bodily diseases and mental vices are 
not derived from circumstan(‘-es and education in the in- 
dividual, but are inherited through the mysterious laws 
of propagation from the immediate parents or remote 
ancestor of the individual. I would apply to the im- 
provement of humanity the same princ,ij)les of consort- 
ment. by which farmers secure the improvement of stock 
in the fiehis.” 

“ A tremendous undertaking !” said the lawyer, smil- 
ing incredulously. 

^'True, sir, triu^. And yet, may we not obtain results 
of equal magnitude 

How under heavens can /, a New*YorkCity lawyer, 
aid you in this delicate and abstruse investigation?” 

You are just the man!” enthusiastically replied the 
doctor — ‘‘ you are just the man !” 

‘‘ How so, and in what manner?” 

“ Y^oii can supply me with illustrations for my great 
volume on which I am now engaged.” 

“ Illustrations !” interrujited Mr. Uuggleston. “ What 
in heaven’s name do you mean ?” 

‘‘Monsieur,” said the doctor with profound gravity, 
“you can give me hard cases to study up. Look, sir. 
Give, me a thief, a munlerer, a gambler, a counterfeiter, 
a libertine, a suicide, a courtesan, a criminal in any of 
the phases of crime; and then, sir, I will take that man 
or that woman, (or cliild, ))erhaps,) and trace his or her 
parentage back to the very causes which planted the 
seeds of his or her crime ; which crime, when it comes 
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to full blossOTn and fruition, the indwidual is compelled 
to sulfer and be punislied for, as tlioui^h he or she was 
the voluntary originator of the vice, the fault, or the 
sin, or by whatever other name you lawyers and judges 
and ministers choose to call the imperfections and con- 
sequent misfortunes of mankind.” 

“Humph !” groaned the sk(^ptical lawyer, “you will 
accomplish nothing. The laws in our statute-bogks are 
all predicated upon the docrine of ^free will’ in the in- 
dividual mind; hence each criminal is held personally 
accountable, and is punished as the responsible author 
of his or lier d(^eds.” 

“ True, sir, tJ*ue,” replied the doctor. “ But did it 
never occur to you, sir, that the theory of the statute-laws 
may be rooted in time-honored errors, in the grossest 
absurdities, and the most hurtful misapprehensions of 
human nature 

“ The subject is endless,” said the lawyer wearily. 
“ However, doctor, since all you want of me are cases to 
study up — ^ facts,’ as you t(U*m them — why, sir, I can 
8U]:)r)ly you with any conceivable number, and at any 
time.” 

“ Ah ! monsieur is most kind,” returned the doctor, 
politely bowing and smiling. “When shall I have the 
very great pleasure of another interview ?” 

“ Two weeks from to-day, doctor. Until then I shall be 
incessantly engaged with a criminal trial.” 

“ Ah sir ! you do me very great honor.” 

“ By the way, doctor,” said the lawyer, rising and 
handing him a long card with writing on one side, 
“ suppose, at your leisure, you read over my platform of 
principles.” 

“ With immense delight, monsieur.” Then he took 
the card and returned to his hotel. Arrived, the first 
thing was to read the attorney’s rules ; and they were as 
follows ; 
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‘‘ 1. I will practice law, because it offers to me oppor- 
tunities of beinor a more useful member of society. 

“ 2. I will turn a deaf ear to no man because his purse 
is empty. 

“3. I will advise no man beyond my comprehension 
of his case. 

“4. I will bring none into law who, ray conscience 
tells me, should be kept out of it. 

5. I will never be unmindful of the cause of human- 
ity, arrd this comprelieiids widows, fatherless, and those 
in bondage. 

“ 0. I will be failldnl to my client, but never so un- 
iaithful to myself as to l)ecome a party to his crime. 

“ 1 . In criminal cases, I will never underrate my own 
abilities ; for, if my client proves a rascal, Ida money is 
better in my hands, and if not, I hold th(' option. 

“8. I will never a(‘knowledgc the omnipotence of the 
Legislature, or consider their acts to be law beyond the 
spirit of the Constitution. 

“9. No maids greatness shall elevate him above the 
justice duo to my client. 

“ JO. 1 will never consent to a compromise when I 
conceive a verdict essential to my cli<mt\s iiiture rejiuta- 
tion or protection, for of tins he can not be a competent 
judge. 

“11. I will advise the turbulent Avilh candor, and if 
they will go to law against my advice, they must pardon 
me for volunteering it against them.” 

. “ 0 superb man !” exclaimed the enthusiastic doctor, 
clapping his hands in a perfect jubilee of delight. “ Mag- 
nificent lawyer! Yes, I have found the right man I 
Thank God, I have found the right man !” 
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CHAPTER XIL 

" The of sorrow to tlie winds liatli jriven 

Their wild lament ; a broken heart l)eats there. 

Shemoveth with the eclipse, o’er earth and heaven: 

In form unseen, in presence everywhere.” 

PoeVs Song, 

Lawyer Ruugleston instantly dispatched a messenger 
to Captain Nelson’s residence, asking his presence at his 
office in Wall Street, on urgent police business, which 
would require Ids’ services in Ids great capacity as detec- 
tive. 

“ Mr. Nelson is out of town on private business,” said 
the servant. “He will return some time to-morrow.” 

Once more the reader is transported to the subter- 
ranean abode somewhere on Long Island. It can not 
be far from the town of Green Point. It was invariably 
reached by the robbers from the upper ])art of New- 
York; then rowing a small boat through “Hell-Gate,” 
across the river, and along the west side of tlie shore ; 
then by walking througli woods and tangled thickets ap- 
parently eastward for al>out forty minutes; aud then 
when arrived, with the cooh'st ])ossib]e humor, and with 
the greatest diabolical spriglitliness imaginable, call- 
ing their black retreat “ Hell” — a suggestion, one would 
think, sufficient in itself to work their reformation 
through positive fear of the blacker and the hotter 
place which is constantly pictured by preachers for the 
sake of saving lost souls. 

Five robbers are seated about, like so many Chinamen, 
on the straw-covered ground. 

“ Ha, ha, ha !” they laugh in diabolical chorus, as their 
tall, handsome chief exhibits, in the dull light of two 
candle-lanterns, the gorgeous jewelry stolen from poor 
Madam Sophia. 
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‘‘ Fred, you smart dog !” said the chieftain, addressing 
the missing erratul-boy, “ pretty rich cliickens, after sit- 
ting six montlis on one nest of eggs, eh, boy 

The black-eyed and curly-haired youth made no an- 
swer. He looked solemnly and sullenly straight into 
Captain .N(‘l son’s rather tine eyes. The latter con- 
tinued : 

‘‘Now, you cunning fox, your day in New-York has 
sunk into xnniT, After this, boy, all your jobs must be 
done when honest eyes can’t see two inches before them. 
Eh, boy 

“ Must I live in ‘ Hell ’ all day, and every day, for years ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Don’t trouble your dan)n Imiins about years to come,” 
replied the ea])tain harshly. “ Heed what is before you, 
dog. Ke(‘p in ‘ Hell ’ until I find a way for you to get out. 
Mind, boy, eh V” 

The youth groaned with angry disappointment. 

Then addressing the five men individually and seve- 
rally, the captain asked : 

“How goes th(‘ |>asseng(u traffic?” 

“Dull times, boss,” grow I cmI a burly fellow. “Only 
fourteen transj)orted since Dr. Mortem moved into Hud- 
son >Street.” 

“Well, devils,” said the captain, “ have a (‘are how 
you handle and convey your passengers. Have a care, 
devils; for you know^ to your sorrow that passengers 
sometimes take care of themselves.” 

Next morning, the distinguished detective, Captain 
John Nelson, entered the office of Lawyer liuggleston. 

“ What’s in the wind now ? ” asked the robber with 
supreme indifference. 

With undisguised concern the legal gentleman, full of 
honest sympathy for the unhappy lady, imparted all he 
knew’^ of the robbery. 
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The captain pretended great astonishment that the 
honest boy, vviiorn he had introduced and rocmnmeiided 
to the storekeeper, should have suddenly turned “such 
a short corner.” 

After hearing all remarks and receiving all surmises 
with unsurpassed coolness, yet with a becoming degree 
of professional interest in the case, the detective police 
impostor set out to visit and (piestioii Madam Sophia 
Lawson. 


CHAPTER XTII. 

And such is man— a soil which breeds 
Or sweetest llowers or violet w«'e(ls ; 

Flow(*,rs lovely as the luoniiu}^ light, 

Weeds deadly as an aconite.” — BowHug. 

Let us for a moment look in upon Dr. Morte’s Lying- 
in Hospital. 

Strange as it at first may seem, Dr. Morte particularly 
retjiKisted — on the pkat that his practice was of a strict- 
ly confidential nature — that his name and })rofession 
sliould not apj)ear; luit instead, he l)(\gged tliat, on the 
outside wall by tlie door, bis landlady would allow her 
sign as music-teacher to remain where it then was. 
She consented. lie punctually paid her ninety dollars a 
month for his use of the premises and furniture. This 
left her fifteen dollars after paying the sum agreed to, 
seventy-five dollars each month, to Lawyer Ruggleston. 
Doctor Morte seemed indifferent at first, and continued 
so to express himself, about receiving any compensation 

from Madam Lawson for herself and her maid’s board* 
G 
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in his family. Sophia regavded this generosity in the 
light of sympathy for crippled circumstances. In a few 
days, however, she found it absolutely impossible to eat 
any thing on Doctor Alorte’s table. Accordingly, she 
and Nellie kept closely in their rooms, and prepared for 
themselves whatever they could afford to purchase with 
the few dollars left over the rent. 

Strange occurrences, which Mrs. Lawson and Nellie 
could not avoid remarking, continually characterized the 
management of the Lying-in IIos})ital. 

Almost every other <]ay a lady patient would arriVe. 
When or how tliey left tiie hospital remained a mystery. 

The doctor had two veiy differently arranged rooms 
for tlie accommodation of two very diflerent classes of 
])atients. When a paticuit arrived, the doctor or his 
“student” would ask in a whisper: 

“ What will you have — JAm and found? or Ml and 
lost 

U[,)on the answer of these ]>reliminary and mysterious 
interrogations would depend the question as to which of 
the two rooms tin* patient woiihl be assigiual. 

Sometimes in broad, open day a cai*riage would stop at 
the door. Two men, one always the doctor himself, 
would carry out in their arms a lady patient closely 
wrapped uji in blankets, and a thick vail tied over her head 
and lace. One day, Mrs. Lawson was extremely horrified 
at what slie took to be tlie face of a dead woman which 
sho chanced to notice when going through the liall ; but 
which woman was a few moments subsequently carried 
out and p]ac,ed in a carriage, the two men giving the ob- 
ject all proper attention, and both acting toward the 
lifeless sitting-up corpse as if it were really a living 
sick*J(ody being conveyed from a liospital toiler more 
comfortable home, and to the care of better friends, 
either in the city or country. These circumstances so 
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: frightened Madam Sophia and her superstitious maid 
Nellie that for days and days they hardly ventured 
down-stairs. 

Another strange circumstance, of rather more frequent 
occurrence : A burly, dissipated-looking fellow would 
drive up in a common one-horse country-wagon, half- 
full or more of boxes and various pac^kages of different 
sizes* Ringing the door-bell, he would shout : 

“ Any thing for the Lojig Island Express ?” 

Presently the forbidding-looking ‘‘student,” or the 
doctor’s brazen-faced “ wife,” would appear with little 
bundles ; but usually, they carried out to the express- 
man one or more of tlie long cone-shaped tin cans, which 
seemed to be loaded with something heavy. These he 
would place in Ids wagon, t])i*ow an old piece of sail-clotli 
over them, and then drive oft* like any other man engaged 
in an honest business. 

These extraordinary transactions, conducted method- 
ically in open day, and frequently right under the drowsy 
eyes of the perambulating city police, sluxtked madam 
with feelings akin to consternation. 

“*0 merciful heavens!” she would exclaim in the agony 
of impoverishment and terror, “ how long, oh ! how long 
am I to be subject to this life of crime and misery ?” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


" Yet ril curse liim — ’tis all in vain : 

Tis long to wait, but sure lie’ll come again. 

OamUefs Wife. 

Captain John Nelson, with a note of introduction 
from Lawyer Ruggleston to Madam Sophia La wsoif, fully 
recommending him as a skillful detective, counseling her 
to put the case entirely in his hands, with all confidence 
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thnt he would in a few days find the boy-thief, entered 
the room, whore he found the creole beauty and Nellie, 
both very glad to welcome him, 

Sophia instantly started to her ftet, with an exclama- 
tion “ Oh !” and as suddenly dropped back in her chair, 
as though a dagger’s point had pierced to the very 
of her heart. 

Nellie attended lior mistress, fanned her face, chn 
wrists, held the smelling-salts to her nostrils, pu 
cle wine between her lips, and soon had the joy of s* 
ig the beautitul lady fully recovered. 

Detective Nelson modestly withdrew to the other side 
of the room, and busied himself kK)king over a portfolio 
of French prints, until the scene was quite over and he 
was addressed. 

“Pardon my sudden atta(‘k, sir. I fear my heart is 
diseased.” She then read Mr. Uuggleston’s note, and 
bowed her acknowledgment. 

Meanwdiile the detective (for so we must reluctantly 
call him for a tinu*) contemplated th(^ beaatiful woman. 
He was evidently marking out a new course of policy. 
Having resolved upon a programme, he blandly asked: 

“ What reasons, madam, have you for charging the 
robbery upon the storekeeper’s boy ?” 

She promptly and explicitly and minutely described 
every thing just as it had happened. 

He listened with res]>ectf\il interest and thoughtful 
composure. 

Then she added: “The disappearance of the lad from 
his employer and from your house, his boarding-place, 
must be conclusive evidence, is it not, sir ?” 

• “ Let me ask,” he replied, “ whether you have had 
any cause to suspect any one in this house 
“ Of robbery, I have no reason to suspect any one in 
this house,” she replied. 
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Your answer, madam, leaves upon my mind an im- 
pression that you do suspect the people in this horse of 
some other irregular proceedings.” 

Tremblingly, but in firm tone, she replied, “ Yes, of 
nameless horrors and shameful practices I do believe these 
people guilty.” 

“ Goths and Vandals !” said the detective to himself, 

this lady is becoming dangerous. She is beginning to 
oppose our business of conveying passengers through 
Hell-Gate !” This and much more he privately thought 
over ; then he spoke : 

Have you had no quarrels, no misunderstandings, no 
bad feelings, no hard words with any person in or about 
these premises ?” 

He now bent his dark, piercing, yet rather handsome 
eyes upon poor Nellie ; who, in a flash of excitement, 
turned red in the face, and looked defiant and sullen. 

“I must know all,” he said; otherwise my plans may 
miscarry.” 

Madam Sophia then recalled a “ littl(‘ difficulty, one 
day, with ])oor, dear Nellie,” and related it circumstan- 
tially to the meditative j)oliceman. 

Unfortunately, this recital let the detective into the 
important secret that Madam Lawson was destitute of 
money. He had thought out a plan of action ; which, 
however, require<l the implication of Nellie in the robbery, 
and her consequei t discharge from madam’s service. 

“We officers of the law,” he began, “ have many dis- 
agreeable duties to perform. Sometimes we give offense 
where none is intended. Yet, in the prosecution of our 
business, duty is first and foremost.” , ‘ 

“ Please be more explicit, sir. What do you propose ?” 
asked the rather excited madam. 

“ I propose to search your maid’s trunk and private 
boxes.” And he rose up to proceed to business. 
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Nellie, poor Nellie, overcome with agitation, could 
do nothing but cry and scream, and protest her entire 
innocence, 

‘‘Then do not fear the investigation,” said the tall, 
commanding detective. “ Come, madam,” he added, 
“you sliall yourself open her trunk and boxes in ray 
presence.” 

They went into the adjoining room, where poor Nellie 
slept, and commenced the search. 

“What is this?” exclaimed Sophia, as she drew a 
dozen or more of her own handkerchiefs, stockings, gloves, 
little lace collars and cuffs, to match, from tlie poor girl’s 
trunk. 

“Certainly, madam,” said the detective triumphantly, 
“ certainly, your maid is nobody’s fool.” 

“Nellie MacFarlaud,” said the astonished mistress, 
“come here and explain yourself before this officer.” 

“ 0 mum !” she began, and throwing lierself implor- 
ingly u))!)!! her knees, “ I will confess ! I will confess to 
you and to the priest all my sins.” 

“Hurry, then,” interrupted Captain Nelson. 

“ 0 mum ! I hope to die this minute and go to hell for- 
ever, if what I confess is not the whole truth.” 

“ This has gone nearly far enough,” said Nelson, with 
a pretense of being authoritative and impatient. 

“ 0 mum ! do hear me,” Nellie pleadingly said. “ When, 
mum, you told me you had no money to pay my wages,” 
sobbed the poor girl, “ then, mum, tlien I thought as 
how you had so many pretty things, mum, what you 
didn’t Use, mum, and didn’t want, mum — why, then, 
mum, I thought as how I might help myself to the amount 
of my back wages, mum, and — 0 dear mum ! that’s the 
whole truth, mum, and if it an’t, mum, I hope to be struck 
down dead this very minute, mum, and—” 

“ There, that will do, you thief!” harshly interrupted 
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the detective. Then, addressing Sophia', he said : “ This 
girl had bettei* put on her things, pack her trunk, and go 
with me.” 

“Sir!’’ said Nellie’s affectionate mistress, “leave this 
homeless girl with me. I don’t hi arm^ the poor creature. 
I forgive her over and over again ! Who can blame the 
hard-working, faithful girl ? She was not receiving the 
least compensation for lier toil. Why, sir, I am not cer- 
tain but that, were I placed in her circumstances, I should 
have done wiiat she has done, or — something iniinitely 
worse ! No, sir, h‘ave the kind-hearted creature with me.’’ 

Meanwhile Nellie was crying and sobbing in great 
agony of soul. 

“ Madam,” said the impostor, “the welfare of society 
is the first object of law. Our duty to society compels 
us to delect and punish criminals. Therefore, this girl, 
being a thief, mns/, go with me.” 

Tl)e scene that followed was too painful to chronicle. 
Unbefriended Ni^llie aeconi})anied Ca[)tain Nelson to a 
house near the East River. On the way, he said, “Your 
fwime shall never be known if you will obey my orders. 
Now go to work, and behave yourself Your wages will be 
paid you, and you have nothing to fear.” Thus he left 
poor Nellie in a strange kitchen, and took his departure. 


CHAPTER XV. 

“ Dakk. is the night ! liow dark 1 no light — no fire 1 
Cold, on the hearth, the last faint sparks expire.'^ 

Old Ballad, 

New- York never contained a more prepossessing, in» 
tellectual, accomplished, unprincipled villain than the 
man whom the reader now knows as Captain John Neh 
son, Detective. 
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He called upon Lawyer Ruggleston early on the follow, 
ing morning. Finding tlie legal gentleman alone, and 
quite unoccupied, he commenced. 

‘‘My men are busy scenting and hounding up that 
boy, Mr. lluggleston. He made a mighty rich haul, the 
young scamp. According to Madam Lawson’s story, 
the jewelry was wortli at least ten thousand dollars.” 

“ Then you have called upon Mrs. Lawson V” 

“ Why, certainly,” res])ond(‘d Nelson. “ Can’t work up 
a case, you kiioAv, without lirst obtaining all the elements.” 

“ W ell, sir, what is your impression of the lady V” 

Now Nelson was slightly Fnaichy in some of his ges- 
tures. In other respects, however — in his general per- 
sonal ap])earance, complexion, (‘olor of eyes, hair, and 
oral exjiressioiis — he, by birth and blood, was unmistak- 
ably ?S])anish. 

“ 'I'Ih* Spaniards talk in dialojjin^s 
Of beads and sboid(b‘rs, nods and shrugs.” — Htidibras. 

He shrugged liis shoulders witli perfect atibctation of 
heartless indllleiciHa', :nnl r(‘pli(Ml, “M.idnmis like all 
other women, sir — ready, like the sex generally, for a good 
bargain.” 

At this moment — indeed, wliile Nelson was expressing 
the latter sentiment — Doctor Du Buis opportunely en- 
tered the lawyer’s office. He at once most cordially 
saluted Mr. liuggleston, who now occupied an eminent 
position in the doctor’s regard; then fixing his earnest 
gaze upon Nelson, he said : 

“ Gentlemen, I hoj)e I am not intruding?” 

Not in the leasts doctor,” said the lawyer politely. 
“ Pray, sir, be seated.” 

Captain Nelson returned the searching gaze of the 
physician with compound interest. Few men could look 
Nelson out of countenance. 

“ Monsieur Ruggleston,” said the doctor, “ my business 
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in New-York is known to you. You, therefore, appre-. 
date rny motive for requesting this gentleman, although 
a stranger to me, to repeat his remark about the frailty 
of women,” 

Captain Nelson smiled ironically, and said : ‘‘ Why, 
certainly, sir. Women, sir, in my opinion, are made ot 
two elements— and Fmhion, Approach them 
through eitlier, and they will yields 

The gallant and honorable French blood in the physi- 
cian’s heart mounted suddenly to his face. “ Sire,” said 
he, with great vehemence, ‘‘sire, do you give that remark 
as your toast, and as applicable to all women, everywhere, 
and of ail countries ?” 

“Why, certainly,” returned the captain with pro- 
voking, marble-like imperturbability. And he added, 

“ The best among women are little better than the 
worst. Tli(^y are all accessible to a ])ersovering lover 
who lias plenty of money, is good-looking, and knows 
how to ])lay liis cards.” 

“ Sire,” quickly rej^lied the noble doctor, “ sire, you 
do women an iniinite harm.” 

“ Why certainly not,” returned the captain ; “I have- 
no dealings with the sex, in no way, shape, nor inanneiy’ 

“ But your sentiments, sire — your sentiments, are an 
insult to the whole wide world of virtuous and beautiful 
ladies.” 

“ Virtmm and beautiful ladies echoed the captain 
sneeringly. ^ 

“ Sire,” continued the physician much exasperated, 
“ your insulting remarks refer to your own mother and 
to your oxen sisters, I presume, and not to the mothers 
and sisters of gentlemen !” 

Captain Nelson understood human nature and his 
own business too well to lose his self-possession, es-- 
pecially when merely differing with others in opinion. 
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“ My remarks,” he said firmlj% refer to emry hody'^s 
mothers and sisters ! I make exceptions.” 

“ My God !” rejoined the physician — ‘‘ my tiod !” 
Then, with a touch of sadness in his thoughtful tones? 
he said, “ Sire, I am by profession a physician, although 
now withdrawn from practice; and my opportunities 
for observation have been many and propitious ; and of 
women my opinion is, that as a class they are outra- 
geously oppressed, and disabled for self-support, by the 
circumstances of societ y ; they are sympathetic and neg- 
ative by temperament to their surroundings; they are 
slightingly spoken of, and shamefully jeered at and 
joked ab<.)ut, by thoughtless young men and by unprin- 
cipled scoumlrels; they are covered Moth confusion and 
shame by remarks and sentiments like yov^rs^ sire; they 
are approached and magnetized, and then blighted and 
then deserted, in the very streets, by such men as yw, 
sire ; then, sire, then, having lost their integrity and 
their self-respect, they beconi(‘ ‘ lewd characters ’ so- 
called ; and lastly, sire, lastly, being deeply rooted and 
MTctchedly helpless in their overpowering evils and 
misfortunes, they appear among the developments of 
police courts — abandoned beyond hope in themselves, 
and openly abhorred by persons whom you^ sire, may 
with gi*eat propriety, ironically term ‘respectable citi- 
zens.’ ” 

With amazing coolness Captain Nelson eyed the elo- 
quent physician. After a little he said : 

‘‘ From your language, sir, I conclude you are woman’s 
champion from mterested motives.” 

The tantalizing nature and manifest injustice of this 
remark inflamed the doctor to a point almost beyond 
his endurance. Still, with uncommon self-control, he 
'maintained a strict silence. Then Nelson added ; 

“ Now, sir, you are a stranger to me, and a somewhat 
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older man than I, and may have seen more of human 
nature than I ; hut, sir, I can introduce the testimony of 
my own father — a man of most extensive knowledge 
among women— and it was this, (which I have often 
overheard from his own lips in billiard-rooms and else- 
where,) it was, and in my father’s own words : 
‘ Women, gentlemen,, are notoriously lictmtious. David 
and Solomon, gentlemen, kept scores of wives and con- 
cubines. The Jewisli kings, gentlemen, and indeed the 
Jews themselves, were excessively amorous ; and, with- 
out difficulty, they found as many beautiful ladies as 
they desired.' So, sir,” continued Nelson, I have heard 
my fatlier talk. And furtheiunore, referring to liis own 
experience, I heard him say : ‘ (lentleiiKui, I liave per- 

fumed letters, brimming over with passion, from the 
most beautiful and respectable ladies on the Continent. 
If, gentlemcm, if, ])y any untoward mishap, those love- 
letters should get into ])rint, the highest circles of 
society would be blown asunder in twelve hours.’ 
Yes, he added, I heard my father boast many 

and many a time that he could seduce any lady to 
whom he could be properly introd:iced. sir,” con- 

cluded Nelson, triumphantly, ‘‘is the testimony of my 
father, as rich and as rascally a lather as any son ever 
had.” 

Doctor DuBois bowed abruptly, and immediately left 
the office. 

“ Mr.'Ruggleston,” asked the detective, who had not 
yet accomplished the object of his call, “Mr. Kuggles- 
ton, who, in the name of Goths and Vandals, is that 
opinionated French champion of female virtue?” 

Unhaj)pily, the honest lawyer imparted all he knew of 
Dr. DuBois. He even disclosed the hotel at which the 
physician was boarding. 

Nelson heard it all, but kept his own counsel. Having 
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finished his business — the nature of which will hereafter 
appear — he hastened away. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Wild roars tho wind ; the ])urn ])]iie ; 

The wat(;h-d<^g howls with fear.” — The. Lament, 

“Nellie,” said Nelson, wlioni t1)e ]>oor i^irl rei^arded 
with lioiTor as a police-ofiicer, lnivin<j^ her ooin])]et('ly in 
his power, because of liis knowledge of lier theft — “ Nellie? 
I have a jdacc for yon.” 

“Oh! vTiere?^'^ asked the frighttuied maid, thinking it 
was in some ]>rison. “ AVhere, sir?” 

“At the (41ohe Hotel, in Duane street. I have just 
seen the |)i*o[)i l(‘toi’ ; h(‘ wants a girl for chaml>ei‘-work ; 
I think you’ll suit exactly.” 

Then the dete(*tive ])ulled h(‘r down on a chair Ix^side 
him, and said ; 

“Now, mark, girl. Vou are to work for me y not for 
the propri(*tor; and this is what yon are to do: At the 
head ol'the hack staircase is the chamber of an old French 
doctor. Now, take this wax, pr(\ss tlie key of his door 
down hard in it, until you get a perfect pattern of the 
key in the wax, then put it carefully away out of sight of 
every one, and haml it to me to-night; expect (certainly 
that I shall call about seven o’clock and ask for you.” 

Captain Nelson then accompanied the unwilling daugh- 
ter of Erin to the Globe Hotel. She was received kindly 
by Mr. Johnston, the proprietor, and at once installed in 
her duties as chamber-maid. 

In less than an hour the busy detective entered the pre- 
sence of Madam Sophia Lawson. He politely handled her 
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a note from Lawyer Ruggleston. Theii, with consider- 
able grace and ease, he seated himself by the window, 
and studied the fine face, the attractive eyes, the lovely 
and haughty bearing of the lady, while to herself she 
read the following brief letter: 


New-Tork, Jan. 20, 1833. 

jMy Dear Madam : Ilavinn^ Icarm^fi with from Dotective 

Nelson that you are rosidin^r in tho family of a ]>hyRiciaii whose 
professional practices are not al)ove f lie most shocking- suspicions, 
it becomes my duty to you to counsel an immediate chancre in your 
circumstanc(‘s. 

Det(!ctive N('lson tripos im^ his word of honor as a jLrentleinan, 
(and i have m vor kiif-wn liim to violate, his pledge in any case,) 
that, while his men are searcliiii^r for the inissiri^r boy and your 
stolen property, you can he eomfortahly a(i<X)mmodat(;d iii the family 
of a friend of his, n^siding, 1 am tohl, in a pleasant md^rliborhood, 
on the east side of the city, mair (.'atliariiu! street, and but a few 
steps from East Broadway. 

Sliould you conclude favorably, and accept this advantaj^eous. 
pro[)OHition, evidently made in fxood faith by the Ix'arer, t}ien,from 
tills day forward. I will release you from all ol)lioationsariRinff from 
the ori^^iiial lease, and look to William Morte, M.D., for future 
paymeiils of rent ; and (if the above conditions be complied with) 
ibis is a receipt in full of all demands at^ainst you to dat(% 

■Believe me, madam, with sincere respect, very truly yours, etc., 

UkoIIOE W. h’l.GGLESTON, 
Atty., Wall street. 

To Madam Sophia Lawson, Hudson street, New-York. 


Most gladly she accepted all. It was the first ray of 
sunshine for — oh ! so many, many^ weary, iceary weeks 
and months. 

By six o’clock of that evening the lonely and lovely 
Creole was arranging her wardrobe in the ample closets 
of her new and large apartments. 

“Merciful Heaven is merciful to me at lastP^ she joy- 
fully exclaimed in her very heart, as she flew about the 
warm, beautifully carpeted room, so tastefully embellish- 
ed with hanging pictures, and so abundantly supplied 
with the many little conveniences of toilet and wardrobe. 

Te^-bell sounded a welcome appeal, and the ball-fam- 
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ished Sophia, very gracefully attired, tripped like a girl 
of sixteen down to tlie dining-room. 

Here she met, for the first time since entering the 
house, the rather flashily dressed hostess — a lady of forty- 
five, with a tired-looking face; and then, one after anoth- 
er, she (Madam Lawson) was introduced to the half a 
dozen or more young ladies, all gayly dressed and with 
dissipated looks ; and then, in the most frolicksome good- 
nature — in fact, in the jolliest and most rollickiD|[ mood 
imaginable — the wliole ])arty of ladies began chatting to- 
gether, meanwhile discussing the delicate viarlds and 
good things with which the table was unsparingly loaded. 

There !” said Sophia to herself, after partaking freely, 
and ending with a liny glass of old l^ort — “ there ! that’s 
the first time for months I have had all I wanted to eat 
and drink.” 

Later in the evening, when th(^ streets were quite dark, 
a number of gentlemen arrived. Merrily, merrily flew 
the moments! So])hia was introduced to and cordially 
welcomed by every one. Althougli among strangers, 
she had seen a great deal of gay Paris society, and was 
therefore never at a loss. Her s[>arkling wit was purely 
French ; her style of conversation was evidently Spanish ; 
and her healthy, vigorous beauty was preeininently wo- 
manly, and hence attractive. 

They urged hei* to play and sing. She modestly hesi- 
tated, How could she sing, having been “ out of practice,” 
ever since the horrible murder of her last husband ! (This 
terrible memory, ]ia})pily, no one could see.) She seemed 
happy, and so they gathered around her; just a? the 
girls and young men used to in days by-gone ; and, lis- 
tening to their passionate appeals, mingled with a very 
little flattery, she laughingly consented. 

“ What shall I sing ?” she asked. They simultaneous- 
ly replied, Sing your favorite ! Your choice must be 
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beautiful / Oh ! do sing, dear lady !” Without further 
urging, she began : 


** Oh ! what happiness, wliat brightness, 
In life’s chanp:inj 2 ^ sc(me8 appear, 
When we meet kind words and actions, 
And we feel they are sincere : 

When smiles of friendsliip ^reet us, 
And W(^ know that th(\y are true, 
What cluirniH has tliis fair world 
To offer me and you. 

“ Witli the heamhinr sky above iis, 

And the lovely earth Ixan^atli, 

Wit!) the music of the ocean, 

And the fiower-enamol(Hl heath, 

With thes(i heaub'ous scen(‘S of nature. 
What mor<! cheering would you ask 
Than tlu^ ^^huua? that S[)eak8 affection 
From th(^ heart without a mask? 

‘ For pure truth is such a jewel ! 

Oh ! so precious and so ran^, 

That it seems a spark from heaven, 
Sehlorn h;nt to luort aJ care. 

When v^e nu'ct it in (‘arth’s friendship, 
Let us j>ri/.e its lioly nii^^ht, 

For it comes unto our spirits 
Like an angel winged with light.’* 


They listened in raptures. Oh ! that heavenly voice — so 
exceedingly sweet, so angel-like in its tenderness, so liv- 
ing with tlie electrical breathings of a loving heart — 
charmed, magnetized, subdued, silenced every guest. 

But the joy and the sadness and the sweetness of her 
tones reached beyond the brick walls. Outside, the snow- 
covered pavement was occupied by a silent, worshiping 
multitude. Mean-looking market men; shivering and 
half-clad little boys ; dirty and despairing girls of the 
Bowery; greasy-looking women from the slums of Chat- 
ham street and Five Points ; here and there in the eager 
crowd could be seen a well-dressed lady and gentleman, 
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fetiirning t(?> their homes from the Shakespearean tragedy 
performed tiiat night at the Park Theatie — yes, there ! 
out in the wintry cold, stood a throng of iinngering and 
thirsting human souls, each for itself, and each in its own. 
way, drinking worshipfully from the limpid stream that 
was fed by the divine fountain of Music ! 


CHAPTER XVII. 

** And oil ! what changes wc all know 

Long years can bring in one small place, 

In names and Hha{)<‘s, from face to face, 

As souls will come and souls will go .” — Barnes 

Blast that hell colt ! ” said the robber chieftain, as 
he paced up and down the cold straw-covered cellar in 
his Long Isliind retreat. ‘‘ It is already an liour j)ast 
midnight. lie shoiild have been here two hours ago.” 

Just then the door was opened by a burly fellow, car- 
rying under his left arm a short muzzle-loading rifle of 
large bore, eapable of projecting heavy lead ; and behind 
him, walked in the defiant and sullen young thief — his 
black eyes and curly raven hair making his naturally 
pale face appear even more wdiite than usual. 

‘‘ Well, you young devil !” said the detectiv^e. What’s 
in the wind ?” 

Sullenly the youngster stripyied off his coat and vest, 
and then removed a baggy buckskin garment, which 
closely resembled a vest in pattern, and which, with a 
suppressed oath, he tossed into the hand of Captain Nel- 
son. 

“ Was the Frenchman at home?” he asked. 

“ That strong iron box was too much for me,” replied 
the boy, showing the blood and blisiers on his hands. : 

Meanwhile the captain was turning the leathern vest 
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inside out, and removing from its pnrse-like pockets all 
the gold and silver coins the boy had obtained, “^nie 
. sum was only afew shillings over twelve hundred dollars- 

“ A damn small bird for so much powder,” said the 
disappointed robber. lie added : “l^ext time we’ll lance 
that damn doctor’s purse with a ramrod.” 

‘‘This cellar ‘Hell’ is too bare and cold,” muttered 
Fred Wilson. “How much longer must I hide in this 
black-hole of devils ? ” 

“ Jkwhaps,” said Nelson s.avagely — “ ])erhap8 until the 
sheriff turns the keys of the old dungeon on your blasted 
hopes.” 

Taking up a carbine and handing it to the boy, the 
captain said, “Let me see you work your tools.” 

With an expressionless face, but quick as liglitning, 
Fred charged his short gun. He accom})]ished this feat 
by pouring powder into the barred, then dropping a bul- 
let from between his teeth into the muzzle, and striking 
the butt of the carbiiui suddenly and forcibly on the 
ground, thus sending tlu‘ charge home. In the next in- 
stant he was pointing the loaded rilie at the captain’s 
breast ! 

“By the Goths !” said the captain with admiration. 
“ You, boy, with your pale face, will make tUc blackest 
devil in our ‘ Ib^lL’ ” 

The burly-looking assassin, wlio liad just put on a clean 
brown shirt, the hist for three moiitlis, drew near and 
listened. 

“ Joudre,” said the captain, “ let’s take down this boy’s 
personal appearances.” 

Joudre took a lead pencil and wrote after tlie captain’s 
dictation : 

“ Small hands and small feet ; broad forehead and high 
brain ; eyes black and gloomy ; curly hair, fine as a girl’s 
and black as the devil’s.; clean, white teeth; a nose too 
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good-looking for a damn thief ; a devilish fine pattern 
for shoulders ; the forefinger of his left hand broken, and 
stiff at the first joint; a large wart or mole under the left 
ear, where the hangman’s knot is tied — there! boy, now 
stay in ‘ Hell ’ until some good-natured devil comes to 
your relief.” 

In less than an hour the detective was across the river, 
and at his old residence, where Lawyer Kuggleston in- 
variably sent whenever police business was urgent. 


criAPTEii xviri. 

“ Mt own heart I want — not yours ; 

You have bound and must unbind it.” — Landon. 

For many w(‘eks after tin; robbery of Doctor Du Bois, 
all plans worked smoothly witli Detective Nelson. Lively 
and always elegant, amj free with his purse, he made 
himself more and more agreeable to tlu^ confiding 
Sophia. He was ex(a‘(‘<lingly loud of music, ami her 
sweet voice surj)a8S(‘d all language at his command. 
Frequently he took her to parties ; and sometimes to the 
Park Theatre. Tliere weni ladies and gimllemen, every 
night, and sometimes all nighi, at the house. Nelson 
gave her beautiful presents of dresses and jewelry; 
which, to some extent, made her forg(*t the great loss 
she had sustaim'd. On one occasion ho gave her a 
bright, sliarp stiletto. She could but be grateful for 
tbe possession of a home so pleasant and so comfortable. 
Slie could not forget iliat slie owed it all to the gener- 
ous and handsome detective. 

One evening be said to her : “ Man’s life runs out 
like a rapid river, don’t it, Sophia ?” 

Something, slie knew not what, made her silent and 
sad. It was already the Ix^ginning of another summer^ 
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The wind seemed to talk that night. (Alas! the poor 
lady did not comprehend what the winds were saying.) 

“ Time steals on from day to day, Sophia,” the detec- 
tive continued. “ Hours pass, days fly, weeks disap- 
pear, and years lie dead at our feet — now, wliy may not 
you ahd I get in and fly and die with the rest?” 

That view of things was evidently just at that time 
rather new to Sophia. 

“Life,” said Nelson, after a brief silence, “is hardly 
worth all this fuss; only now and then, do I think it 
worth any one’s Avhile.” 

Hopeless words like those the detective expressed to 
Sophia, with the secret liope that she would, without 
the ceremony of marriage, become his wife. 

“Damnation,” said he one day to himself, “the 
proud-blooded beauty costs me more money and takes 
more of my time than any woman’s tickle passion is 
worth.” 

Yet she never once yielded to any projmsitlons, not- 
withstanding he had done and was continually doing so 
much for her j»ersonal comfort and gratification ; and 
so, one evening, Captain dohn Ncdson and Madam 
Sophia Lawson were married in the parlor, before a 
large party, by the Reverend Stephen Tyrre6, of New- 
York. 

The scene is now changed. Mrs. Sophia Kelson 
takes the keys of the house, presides with dignity over 
the establishment, is the centre of attraction, and an 
object of love and unbounded admiration, and all goes 
“merry as a marriage bell.” But another event is 
about to liappen. 

One evening, about a month after the parlor-wed- 
ding, Mrs. Nelson noticed a gentleman mingling freely 
and familiarly in the company of girls; he was ex- 
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tremely jovial, told slightly indelicate stories, indulged 
in wine; and conducted himself, generally, after tlie 
free and easy order of sensualists. 

On closer inspection Mrs. Nelson discovered, with 
what degree of indignation the reader may possibly im- 
agine, that tliis vulgar man was identical with the 
“ Reverend Stephen Tyrrell !” 

She proceeded at once into a little reception room on 
the opposite side of the hall. 

It M'ill be remembered that the daughter of Don 
Cal VO Marigny, now Mrs. Nelson of New-York, had the 
blood and fire of a Spaniard running tlirough her heart. 

She instantly sent her (!o]or(‘d porter into the. parlor, 
with a message to the hilarious gentleman, requesting 
an immediate interview. 

When he appeared before her, she said, “ Sir, are you 
a priest, or a minister, or an officer of any grade, having 
authority to perform the rites of marriage, and to make 
out certificates that will be recognized by law 

The fellow was heated and jolly with excess of wine. 
Therefore he did not realize her anger, or dread any re- 
sults that might follow upon the heels of confession. 
He lauglied immoderately, and said, What a devilish 
good joke^ Oh! what a glorious, rollicking joke!” 
Then he laiiglKal louder than belbre. 

“Enougli, sir!” she said, with queenly dignity; 
‘‘Now rejoin the ladies and gentlemen in the parlor.” 

Then Mrs. Nelson politely excused herself to the 
company, and immediately withdrew and retired for the 
night. 

About an hour befoie <laybreak, the gentlemanly de- 
tective, having fiiiished his “business” for a few houi*8, 
returned to bis adoral>le bride, 

A light was dimly burning in the room. He pro- 
ceeded to disrobe. She, in the bed, thereupon raked 
herself to a sitting posture, and said : 
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Captain ISTelson !” 

“ What now, Sophia ?” 

Do you BOO that at the same moment holding up 
the bright, sharp dagger he liad given her. 

‘‘ Why, certainly ! What of* it V” 

‘‘ It aches with a mad impatience to enter your heart, 
sir!”. 

He laughed disdainfully. 

“This house, this bed, this body, this soul, is mine 

“Not quite so fast, niy good lady.” 

.“To-night,” she continued, “1 met your hired vil- 
lain — the ‘minister’ whom ]/on created to perform a 
mock marriage.” 

. “ Eternal Goths ! What of it ?” 

“ Tiiis, sir — I am 7iot yonr wifeP 

“No, certainly not,” lie replied, unconcernedly. 
“ But you arc my nvhtre^^ 

“ ’Tis folse ! false ! sir, ’tis false ! You have gained my 
love with a lie ! 0 hateful wretch ! My ‘ love,’ did I 

say? No! you ne^cr received from my heart its holy 

LOVE !” 

“ Then, madam, you have treacherously deceived me I” 

“I gave you my hand, sir — not my heart.” 

“ Then, as I supposed, you are a liar and a courtesan /” 

“Yes, yes,” said she with a tone of inex}>ressible sad- 
ness. “ I have never loved you, and 1 never can ! Your 
very eyes are liateful ! They bring back to my thoughts 
the image of the first man who tore my heart out by the 
roots !” 

“ Aha !” said he, “ aha 1 tlien you have been a mistress 
to some otlier man !” 

“O God! GodP^ she cried, “my poor heart will 
break I my poor heart will break !” 

“ Certainly, madam, certainly ; let it break !” 

With the spring of a tigress she darted from the bed. 
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and, with the quickness and strength of desperation, 
plunged the dagger deep into his breast ! 

He violently grasped her liand on the instant, but not 
until his blood W'as flowing in a stream upon the floor. 

Seeing what she had done, and that the wounded man 
was fainting from loss of blood, she screamed for ’ help? 
and pressed her soft liand tightly upon his bleeding 
bosom. 


CriAFrER XIX. 

And Ardennc's wave s at)ov(^ tliein h{*r frreen leaven, 

Dewy with nature’H t(‘ar (lr<)])8 as tiny pass, 

Grievinjj, ifau^ht inanimate eVr <xneves, 

Over the unreturnin<r brave — alas ! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the ^rass, 

Wiiich now iumealh tln'in — but above shall grow, 

In its next verdun*, when tliis fiery mass 
Of living valor, rolling on the foe, 

And burning with higli ho[)e, shall moulder rxdd and low." 

Irene. 

Captain Nelson revived a litt le. JTe decided immedi- 
ately that any publicity to the murderous event would 
probably lead, in a very sliort lime, to a full.disclosure of 
his many horrible villainies and impositions. 

Therefore he whisjteringly said to the deceived and 
wretched, yet affiiclionate and still forgiving, Sophia — 
“Keep still ! keep all tliis still ! Call a physician ! Pos- 
sibly I may recover. Have me carried carefully to the 
rear bedroom in the third story. Say J have had an ac- 
cident. Now send for the surgeon and physician, whose 
office is ten doors above, on this side of the street. Be 
quick! I am bleeding.” 

His wound was pronounced not fatal. Weeks, how- 
ever, perhaps months, would be consumed in the work of 
restoration. The blade of the dagger had pierced through 
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the right lung ; and ho was, therefore, continually in 
danger of a fatal hemorrhage. 

Leaving the charlatan detective to liis thoughts and 
wounded body, we return to the outraged and suffering 
Sophia. 

The very -next evening, and quite early, while the ladies 
were entirely alone, Mrs. Nelson said, ‘‘We have lived, 
and played, and danced together for many months. I am 
now a wretched, abandoned woman ! Hereafter, if 1 
sing, or play, or dance, it will be my way of hiding a 
broken heart. My husband is wounded ; is out of money, 
and ho may dk any day. 

“‘My husband,’ did Isay? OGod, 6rW,no! lie is 
my paramour; I am his mistress. You, girls, (7^6 tells 
me,) livv^ in the same bal eful relation with men who come 
in your way ! If he misinforms me, you will )tow indig- 
nantly deny it.” 

She paused. Her fair face was clianged. The dove- 
eyed tenderness of her exj)ression was all gone. The 
girls made no reply, but all cried bitterly like hopeless 
children lost in a dark woods. They all dearly, most 
dearly, loved and worshiped tlie tender, loving-lieartcd 
Sopliia. They woubl die for her. Tliey would do any 
thing for the beautiful Mrs, Nels<;n. Oil! it was a ter- 
rible scene. Ye Cliristians around St. John’s Park, be- 
hold it. 

“ Yes, girls, we are all courtesans ! Let us commence 
this shameful life in a new way. Let us lead men to their 
destruction. They trample upon us ; we will trample 
upon them. They elieat ns and steal our love ; we will 
decoy and rob them of both money and character. 

“ 0 girls ! Bring some wine. Make haste. Let us 
drink. 

“ 0 my beautiful dears ! I love you — every one of 
you, with my whole soul — but I heUe every living man I 
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I liate the very name of marriage. I hate every sign and 
every sigli of a man’?? heart. ‘ Heart !’ 0 God, God — 

man lias no liearl,. No, no. He has no heart. 

. ‘‘ 0 my beautiful dears, ye courtesans ! my own darling 
sisters, in tlie bonds of hate to man ! Look at me, girls ; 
you see /do not weep ! I have no tears ! My bosom is 
burning liot with hate — with a life-long, deadly hate ! 

Oh ! I will burn and destroy every man who falls 
within my powtu*. 

“ And, O my beautiful dears ! my own darling sisters ! 
Hurry, (juick ! Let us proselyte ! young, handsome girls 
will attract other men — rich men ; men of families; men 
with wives and innocent daugliters at home ! Yes, yes ! 
We will send pimps out into the country ! Men are good 
for nothing else ! 

‘^Oh ! come, rny beautiful darling dears! After this 
night I will keep you. You shall make your home with 
roe — ])aying me, from your earnings and irora your steal- 
ings, what I require to keep a stylish establishment. 

You see, girls, I do not weep ! Oh ! I hate. the very 
name of man ! Four out wine, girls — pour out plenty of 
wine foi’ eatdi. 

Hark ! ah ! they come ! Yes, yes, the door-bell rings ! 
Haste, girls, liaste — the whit ! The liateful savages are 
coming — tlie men ! the men ! Why don’t you all dance ? 
Why don’t you all sing ? Why don’t you all laugh ? Ha, 
ha, bar 
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CHAPTER XX. 

“Thoughts tliat build up tbo lunnan soul — 

Not witli tli(! mean and vulgar works of man, 

But with hi^ifli objects — with enduring things — 

With Life and Nature !” — Jaq^er. 

Five years have rolled into the irrevoeable past since 
the scene described in the last chapter. 

Only five years! Then, however, the thorny buds 
upon the npas-ti*ees of crime were Ijeginniiig to swell, 
promising blossoms and eventually Iruit — the fruits 
being evil like the seeds that were sown. Meanwhile, 
how very, very much — and yet, how very, very little — 
has happened during these five years! Individuals, 
families,- soei(!ti(‘s, states, nations, all np})arently just 
what they were five y^ears ago. And yet, now tliat we 
think of them, there are thousands of babies, mothers, 
children, and men lying in long rows, unlu'eded, beneath 
the earth’s cold crust, tabernacles of flesh, rather, once 
temjiles of beauty and wisdom — buned by their friends 
in the low, moist cells of corrujition, which, however, is 
the beginning of chemical purification. Mothers, lius- 
bands, children, looking forward and upward. Here 
and tiiere an old man, beyond the reach of passion, stand- 
ing between crutches, looking musingly down into the 
fresh memories of the past. Only five years! Life to 
thousands of millions; to as many other millions, death. 
There is no deatli, however, except to ignorance, error, 
injustice, cruelty, and crime. 

“ I wish you a cordial good-morning, Doctor Du Bois !” 
said Lawyer Kuggleston. “ Where on earth have you 
kept yourself during these past five years ?” 

7 
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The doctor’s fine, honorable face lit up with a cheerful 
smile as he answered : 

“Monsieur Ruggleston, it gives me immense pleasure, 
sir, to return from jourueyings in many parts of the 
great wide world — London, Lerlin/Leipsic, Paris, Flor- 
ence, Rome, Stockholm, Vienna, Cuba, New-Orleans, 
Mobile, back again to Now- York, and, sir — all within 
these five years.” 

“Ah, yes, doctor, a continual feast of pleasure, no 
doubt. These intellectual bachelors, you know, have a 
reputation for being too selfisli and too s<msible to marry. 
They profess to have great disgust foi* the unreasonable 
weakness of the gentler and soller sex; so, with no 
fiimily on their hands, and foot-loose at any moment — 
why, of course, they can travel five years in European 
countries, on the Amei*ican princij)le of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of hapjfiness.” 

“Quite facetious and agreeable, monsieur,” said the 
doctor, rather gravely, “No, no,” he continued, “I 
have been decidedly and entirely in })ursuit of Jcnow- 
ledger 

“Ah! indeed; why, doctor, your brain-mill must 
require (‘xtra blood-j)ower to grind out so many grists.” 

“ My ]d)ysical habits, monsieur, are extremely simple ; 
in accordance with the known laws of health.” 

“Doubtless; your fair face is as young-looking as a 
man at thirty, while 1, probably about your own age, 
look old enough to be your father.” 

“The arduous lal>ors and solicitudes of a criminal 
lawyer, with such an immense practice as yours must 
be, sir, are sufficient to break down the strongest con- 
stitution,” 

“Time, doctor, true, and yet, to be frank with you, I 
often think that my life is a complete failure.” 

“Monsieur Ruggleston, you astound me, sir!” 
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Why ?o, doctor ?” And then he continued : ‘‘Now 
look at niy case. What am I really doing to make the 
world better; for the most part, my clients are respect- 
able business men of Nevv-York. I look after their 
. worldly interests ; then I charge tliem money for my 
hWvices, as we lawyers are really obliged to ; then tliey 
cheerfully pay what I ask : then come the results. W e 
have no children ; therefore my wife and I eat and 
drink, attend cliurch, (‘ujoy a few friends, accumulate 
money. And now, Ihxaor Du DoivS, if that isn’t a com- 
plete lailiire in the great ])urp()ses of Iniman life, wliy, 
then, happily, I am very much at fault in my philosopliy 
*of things.” 

“In your criminal practice, Mr. lluggleston,” asked 
the doctor, “do you not often labor, and with true 
dignity and benevolenc(‘. to kindle a fire of loving for- 
giveness on the cold hearth of some ]>oor frozen wretch?” 

Thoughtfully and rather sadly tlie lawyer replied, 
“No, doctor, I can’t say that I do. It is justly and 
universally deemed discreditable and ungen tlemanly, not 
to say liazardous, in my profession, to take sides wdth 
thieves, murderers, highw\ay robbers, Ibrnicatorj^, and 
courtesans.” 

“But, monsieur, are not you lawyers at liberty to 
investigate the hereditary and circumstantial causes of 
crime ?” 

“ Of course we are, doctor, when it is for tlie interest 
of our clients.” 

The physician reflected. At length lie said: “Haven’t 
you yet accumulated sufficient fortune to retire from 
practice, or at least, to refuse all cases, except those which 
your sense of justice and feelings of benevolence com- 
mend to your care and advocacy ?” 

“Well, I’ll think about that, doctor.” He then put 
his hand up to his forehead, and said, “I have a bad 
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headache this morning, doctor; hut,” he added, laughing, 
“you are now ‘out of practice ’I su])j)ose, doctor; other- 
wise you might possibly, in the plenitude of benevolence, 
take my case under your skillful hand !” 

“ Eh ! monsieur,” sai<l the doctor, rising from his 
chair and laying his left hand on the lawyer’s forehead 
and his right palm on the back of Ids neck; “I will, sin 
in five short moments, hanii<h your headache P 

A few rapid manipulations, accom})anied with forcing 
his breath smartly against the lawyer’s broad brow, and 
lo ! the pain was yone, 

“By Caesar!” shouted JVln lluggleston, “you are a 
wizard, doctoi*.” Next tljing will be your arrest for 
practicing the black art /” Tlu‘y both laughed heartily. 

“(yome now, doctor, tell me what you call this pain- 
annihilator. 

“Certainly, monsieur,” (he [diysician gladly responded. 
“ It is, sir, the art of Anthony Mesmcr.” He continued : 
“I have, during my travels on the C-ontinent, seen most 
astounding facts, sir; I find, sir, (hat animal magnetism 
is reviving, or ratluu' steadily grow ing, as a recognized 
curalive and aiuesthetic agent in Euroj)e. Most of the 
continental govcnaimeiUs have introduced it by law or 
decree into the hospitals. In France it is used very 
extensively to })roduee insensibility under surgical opera- 
tions. (Termany niakes a more general use of it in the 
cure of nervous and mental diseases, from hysteria to 
lunacy, and Saxony recognizes it by prescribed regula- 
tions for its operations. Italian scientific societies have 
latterly taken it up for investigation, and altliough in 
.conservative old England the faculty still holds back, 
high medical and scientific individual authorities have 
indorsed it as at all events a valuable antesthetic. But 
the subject has probably received less attention in this 
country than in any other.” 
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‘‘Why, really, doctor,” responfled Lawyer Ruggle- 
«ton, “your subject is both novel and enchanting.” 

Doctor Du Bois fully agreed with this remark, and 
added, “ It is, sir, the door to the hidden dynamics of 
mind, soul, ether, spirit.” 

“Take care, doctor,” said the sociable and facetious 
attorney; “take care! In iny profession, remember, 
prima facie evidence generally acceptable. We don’t 
deal much in philosophy and metaphysics.” 

“Certainly, sir,” returned the doctor pleasantly. 
“ But we physicians and we bachelors go a little deeper 
than the mere animal sense of the thing.” 

“Is that the way you cultivate brains, doctor — by 
remaining unmarried, and spending your time in study- 
ing meta])hysics in your selfish isolation V” 

“Isolation !” replied the doctor, with thoughtful and 
modest gravity. “ Isolation, sir, though painful to the 
social faculties, is sometimes very favorable to the spirit’s 
interior expansion, Shelly’s Kevolt of Islam, you recol- 
lect, contains Cythna’s glowing account of* her exile, in 
a desolate cave : 

‘ My irimd becanio tlio book througli whicb 1 grew 
Wise in all human wisdom, and its cavt^, 

Whjcb like a mine I rirt(ul tbrougU and through, 

To mo the kiH^piiig of its secrets gav(^ — 

One mind, the type of all tlie moveless wave 
Whose calm reflects all moving tilings tliat are, 

Necessity, and love, and life, the grave, 

And sympathy, fountains of liope and fear, 

Justice, and truth, and time, and tlie world’s natural sphere.^*' 

Mr. Ruggleston smiled with tinfeigned satisfaction, 
and said: “Doctor, am I to understand that you apply 
Cythna’s language to yourself?” 

“Certainly, sir; that is, I apply to myself, and to my 
experiences, the sense of the passage.” 
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‘‘Why, really, doctor,” said the lawyer, suddenly 
rising, “ I am neglecting my clients to hear you quote 
poetry and expound incomprehensible metaphysics.” 

Tliey immediately changed the subject. “ What 
important criminal cases have you now in process?” 
asked the doctor. 

“I have two very trying, sad cases,” re])lied the law- 
yer. Then, after a little thought, he added : “ One of 

these cases is, without exception, the most painful, the 
most troublesome, the most diabolically complicated case 
that ever occurred in my twenty years’ practice.” 

“ Possibly, tlien, sir,” said the doctor, with fresh interest 
beaming from Ids tine face — “})Ossibly, sir, this particu- 
lar case will aid me in the prosecution of my investi- 
gations.” Then he continued, 8})eaking from a medical 
stand-}>oint, sir, I would remark tliat there are pain and 
trouble and anxiety, and sometimes untimely death 
itself, hefore tlierc is a hirtli. This, sir, is, I think, a law 
in the mental as well as the natural external world. 
All the discoveries which have benelited th(‘ human race 
have been originated amid doul>ts, distruf^ts, difficulties, 
and even ]>ersecution. Scare(‘ly a great inventor is 
lapped in luxury, for if he were to be, lie would not 
exert his ndnd to produce those concealed beauties and 
uses of the Deity which are every year revealed by 
noble, self-sacrificing efforts for the benefit of man and 
the glory of God. These difficulties, however, serve but 
to perfect the out-births of the world of Principles, from 
which we di’aw every thing that is good, useful, and ben- 
eficial. Thought gestates to perfect, and if man were to 
produce without troubh^, he would lose the exercise of 
those faculties, the development of which can alone 
ennoble his being. Let us not mourn, therefore, over 
our difficulties, however troublesome' they may appear to 
be, but gather strength and energy to overthrow obsta- 
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cles, consoled by the reflection that the dark hours are 
requisite to.produce the brightness of the coming day.” 

‘‘A philosopher, truly,” remarked Lawyer Rnggleston. 
Then referring back to the physician’s trip to Europe and 
elsewhere, he asked : ‘‘ ]>y the way, doctor, may I inquire 
the chief moiixQ you had for your live years’ pilgrimagcV” 

“ Certainly, sir ; with very great pleasure, I tell you, 
sir, it was this — to find a }<uhj P'' 

The good-natured lawyer laughed outright, and said, 
“Aha, aha — a lady ! a ))a(*hel()r in pursuit of knowledge 
and happiness in the Ixiwitching shape of a lady, eh? 
Well, doctor, now may 1 liirther ask, were you success- 
ful ?” 

“Ah Mio, monsieur,” replied tlie physician, with undis- 
guised emotions of* sadness and gloomy disiippointuieiit. 

“What’s the lady’s name, doctor? I hope that’s no 
secret.” 

“Eighteen years ago,’’ said the doctor, “her name 
was Madam 8oj)hia Aragoni. I Imve not seen lier 
since. She was at that time a widow. In Paris, 1 ascer- 
tained that she had contracted a second marriage. I i*ol- 
lowed the track of her ))leasure journeys into the differ- 
ent countries mentioned, traced her back to Sj)anish 
America, thence to a suburban chateau at Mobile, in the 
iStaie of Alabama ; and there, by the merest chance, I 
encountered a murderous, burly-looking fellow, who 
apprised -me that tlie lady lost her second ])usband, and 
was now living somewhere in the city of New-York.” 

“•A very long and difli(‘ult and expensive journey 
merely for a lady who has been twice married,” said the . 
lawyer, dryly. 

“ JSTo, no, monsieur,” interrupted the doctor warmly, 
“ I would positively journey three times around the great 
round earth to find that lady, sir.” 

“Perhaps, doctor, ytMi may meet her without travel. 
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ing the whxAe world over. Stranger things than that 
have occurred.” 

“ Ah ! true, sir,” said the doctor, with a despairing 
shrug. But noAV I almost sink with the weight of my 
disappointment.” 

‘‘Now, doctor, ])ray tell me, do you — a lone, scienti- 
fic bachelor — really love tliat lady ?” 

“Monsieur,” said the doctor quickly, “ I do not dare to 
say how nmch I tulore the memory of her most beautiful 
image.” 

“ Well,” said the lawyer sympathizingly, “ well, doc- 
tor, I am sure that I can not aid you in the furtherance 
of that particular branch of your investigations.” He 
thought a moment, and then asked, “ Have you searched 
the City Directory?” 

“Searched!” exclaimed the doctor — “searched! 
Why, sir, I have stealthily examined every womanly 
face that has appeared in the streets since my arrival. 
My longing (ives pem* into every female countenance. In 
vain, sir; all in vain.” 

“Was she, th(^ lady you speak ol', a gifted woman?” 
inquisitively asked the lawyer. 

“ (iifled !” returned th(‘ warm-hearted physician — “gift- 
ed ! Sir, she was ])()sitively j)eerh‘ss! Under my mag- 
netic liaml, sir, she became a (‘.Idirooi/anfe, Her spirit^ 
soul, rniml, heart, shone like an angel’s. Grand and 
beautiful utterances ! In perfect raptures, sii’— over and 
over again, sir — I have read her marvelous inspiration. 
Listen, sir 1” The doctor drew a })iece of paper from a 
pocket-book be earriiid in his left breast of his under 
coat. 

“Now, kind monsieur, hear how this entraueed lady 
speaks of her bettor and her liiglier self.” The medical 
man’s enthusiasm grew warmer and warmer. He said, 
“Yes, my honored sir, bear, if you please — hear the very 
words which spirit speaks to spirit. She, the adorable 
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angel! is here speaking — mark you, sir — is here speaking 
of h&r interior self; of which, however, when not clair- 
voyant, she was unconscious. Listen 1 This is it : 

** Th« insatiahloncps of lier desires is an aug-iiry of the soul’s 
eternity. Yearniiifr for satisfaction, yet evt*r balked of it from 
temporal thin^^s, slic still prosecutes her search for it, and her faith 
remains unshaken amidst constant diHa]>pointments. She would 
breathe life,.or^raiiiz«} lijrht ; Inu* hoju* is eternal ; a nev(*r ending’, 
still-b('^}finning quest of the (iod-head in Inu* own bosom : a perpe- 
tual effort to actualiz(i her divinity in time. Intact, aspirant, she 
feeds the appulses of both spiritual and material things ; she would 
appropriate tli-e re'alm she inherits by virtue of her incarnation : 
infinite a])petencie8 direct all ber nuuiibers on finite things ; her 
vaji'ue strivin<^s and (’yciopeian motions confess an aim beyond the 
confines of transitory natures : s})e is quiv(*red with heavenly de- 
sires : lier quarry is above the stars ; her arrows are snatched from 
the armory of heaven.” 

“ All ! yes, yes — very pretty, very jiretiy, indeed, doc- 
tor — hut, T must confess, tliat, to my mind, it isn’t prl- 
ma facie evidence of any tiling.” 

The physician’s countenance suddenly saddened. Af- 
ter a short silimce, liowever, lie ])olilely said, ‘‘Adieu, 
Monsieur Kuggleston — I will see you again,” then 
left for his hotel. 


CIIAITER XXL 

“ Hate is my (dement, and strife 
Tlie joy and glory of my life .” — The Maniac^. 

WuAT of Madam .So]>hia Nelson during the past five 
years ? 

But a very short walk west of Broad way, less than four 
blocks, and just a few doors from Grand street, we fipd 
what is among the knowing ones universally styled 
“Nell Palfry’s Palace of Pleasure” — an establishmeut 

7 *. . ’ 
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perfectly equipped and gaudily furnished — the celebrat- 
ed brilliant rendezvous of the most prominent and 
wealthy men, both resident and foreign. 

It will now be necessary, however, to step back in this 
painful liistory about four years. We find tliat the 
wounded Captain Nelson is still confined to his room. 
He is emaciated and }>ale, from long housing and the 
inevitable exiiaustion consequent upon frequent hemor- 
rhages. 

The terrible wound in his breast, by which some pul- 
monary vess(‘ls were severed, obstinately refused to 
heal. He had received a stab from an outraged, infuri- 
ated, and desperate woman. The bright, sliarp-pointed 
dagger — sent with tlic blinding swiftness of lightning, 
and driven to its purpose with tlie savage strength of 
vengeance — had entered the citadel of his corrupt life ; 
and thus for months, indeed for almost a whole year, 
Captain Nelson was kept trembling on the verge of the 
grave, wliich to him was a nai row CMauseway to the dai'k 
unknown. Yes, there he remaiiUHl day after day, a pri- 
soner in tlie hands of the beautiful and graceful Madam 
Sophia, who was now the only recognized and respected 
propn(‘tor and manager of the property and family. 

'Madam Nelson, however, never lost for a single mo- 
ment her proud, amiable self-possession ; although, many 
times, she was wrought up to the highest pitch of san- 
guinary fury, by the insulting language of the wounded, 
weak, wicked, and horribly impatient man. 

We must not stop to chronicle their many and almost 
murderous quarrels. He, the calculating villain, was 
now mastered by circumstances and completely in her 
power. Day by day lier hatred strengthened. She re- 
garded him with maddening disgust. Although she 
alone kindly nursed and cared for him throughout his 
whole year of wretched confinernent, yet she cpuld 
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not, no, not for an hour, forget that Ae, under the guise 
of pure friendship and unselfish love, was the author of 
her social degradation and consequent disgrace. 

But in proportion as her liatred for him-, and indeed 
for alk men, increased in its fury and intensity, in that 
same proportion did her affection for unmarried females, 
and indeed for all women, increase in passionateness and 
influential power. 

One day, immediately after the captain and Sophia 
had quarreled up to tlu^ ])itch of furious encounter, she 
said, “ Sir, since tlie t(‘rril>le night of the murderous, 
outbreak b(‘twecn us, I have found out enough evidence 
against you to scan! you to the gallows.” 

He cursed and damned lier between Ids shut teeth, 
and said tliat he ‘‘ defied her.” But fear was unknown 
to her Sj)anish }>lood. She brandished a knil’e in her hand, 
and seemed about to ])ounce u])on the weak and almost 
bloodless villain. He was lielpless, in her power — and 
made no effort. Then hurling tlu^ knife from lier, and 
fixing her scornful and im])assioned gaze n})oii him, she 
said*: 

Sir, my own grjiiid estaldishmeiit on the west side 
ofBroadwoy is completed. To-morrow, my large family 
of beautiful girls will leave this horrible place. Sir! the 
pictures and furniture, the ])late and tapestries, and all 
the movable ])roperty in this house, are mine. Every 
thing will be immediately removed to my own grand hotel. 
Sir ! your cursed body is enough restored to pass for ‘"well.” 
Go, sir! Dare not enter the door of my own establish- 
ment.” 

Then suddenly taking the cast-a way knife in her white 
hand, and rushing ferociously toward^ him, and brand- 
ishing the glittering blade in the air just over his head, 
while he, bewildered and despairing and shrinking, sat 
in the chair by the window, she exclaimed, “ Sir 1 en- 
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ter the door of my new house— let me see your hateful 
face withio my splendid estahlishment— and this knife 
shaU enter your devilish heart !” 

They separated. He to his old pursuits as detective, 
and to plot the overthrow of poor distracted Sophia ; 
she to her new work of ])]ayini>- the part r>l‘ ‘‘ destroy- 
ing angel,” in a more fashionahle ward in the fast-grow- 
ing commercial and manufacturing city of New-York. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

“Nothing ji:och for soiis(‘ or li^ht, 

That will not with old nilos jurnp right ; 

As if rules were not in the sehools 
Derived from truth, host truth from ruh^s.’' 

Iludibras, 

Thk great financial and imu’cantile metro]>olis of the 
western world had now a])opular and suc(‘(‘ssful Aspasia. 
Her rare brilliant ]>ersonal beauty; her exquisite ad- 
dress; her irresistibly electrical laugh; Ium* ravishing 
power of song ; lier great and varied accomplishments ; 
her popular mental culture ; her tial iiral atfeetionatc - 
ness ; her frankness; her periectly healthy ami whole- 
some physical appearanc(‘; lier inexhaustible cheerful- 
ness and magnetic vivacity — all concentrated, all aggre- 
gated, and displayed in one grandly ornamented and 
magnificently furnished residence — wliich was made 
by uniting two adjoining large brick dwellings into 
one immense private bouse — and who can wonder that 
such a place became, in a short time, the rendezvous for 
prominent men and wealthy pleasure-seekers? 

The street door, however, was watched and efficiently 
guarded day and night. Bowery boys and city roughs, 
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and the little mobs of prowling, drifting, carousing 
creatures, who are inseparable from the debasements 
and propagations of great cities, were never permitted 
to enter the aristocratic establishment of Madam Nelson. 

Sh#wa8 soon celebrated, consequently, and sometimes 
styled the Asphodel of courtesans.” Prominent poli- 
ticians, and men of most respec-table families — gifted 
and influential men — could alone gain access to her re- 
nowned and gorgeous })alace of pleasure. The wine 
from her cellar was celebrated for its exquisite flavor 
and spirit. II(‘r supper-rooms cxct'lled in every luxury 
of ornament; and the dinners which were nightly served 
in her saloons surpass<al in sumptuousness and excellence 
every thing of the kind in the noble city of New-York. 
So, too, of her brilliant halls, tlie card and dice tables, 
and the private stalls for those who fancied more retire- 
ment — in fact, nothing superior t o Sojdia’s maginficent- 
'ly appointed hotel was ever known west of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The resources of the toilet W(u*e tasked to their ut- 
most. And yet what shocking disenchantinents ! No 
one can tell what will happen when woman’s faith in 
man is shattered. The sacred mysteries of lovely wo- 
man — the vailed beauties of personal form and life — 
may be freely and profanely revealed. When woman 
is demoralized by man’s treachery, she becomes on the 
instant his deadliest foe. Her whole nature turns fierce- 
ly to rend her enemy. Her native modesty, which vails 
the holiest feelings and finest attractions of her soul and 
body, is literally thrown upon the ground with the 
broken idols of her love. She turns upon man to de- 
vour him. Her frailties, her weaknesses, her shortcom- 
ings, and even her great and deathless virtues, are com- 
bined with the fascinations of the aesthetic toilet to at- 
tract and consume her enemy. She smiles mockingly in 
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her heart upon every man’s profession of love. Once 
she loved truly, hut she lost what she loved ; and now 
she is but a fading flower exiialing the aroma of bitter- 
ness, despair, and death. She meets the stranger no 
longer with gentle grace and downcast eyes. ISTo fear, 
no love, no grace, no modesty. Ilei- shattered and* 
abandoned nature is turned inside out for man’s inspec- 
tion and dissection. He beholds in her condition the 
ruin he has mercilessly accomplished. 

We now return to Madam iSTelson and her New-Tork 
■establishment. She was passionately fond of the beauty 
and perfiune of flowers. In one grand room she had a 
large collection of the cljoicest plants. Their fi*agrance 
floated everywhere and filled the palace through and 
through. The private splendors of kings and queens — 
the glittering mantle by wliich j)oor S()j)hia shielded her 
secret vengeful liatred for mankind — rendered lier place 
attractive and possible of access only to men of .fine 
taste and abundance of money. Her be.autiful family 
of girls — arranged, as they^ were in maidc'iihood, in white 
drapery and cheering crimson raiment, and nightly 
glowing with Avine and sparkling with fascinating jests 
and arch repartee — clung like so many heljdess, drown- 
ing children to the warm, companionable, sympathetic, 
and truly motherly heart of the unhajipy lady. 

The JVevv^-York boys, Iiowever, who could not gain 
admission to Madam Nelson’s hotel, which had now be* 
come universally notorious but aristocratical, commenced 
to abbreviate her name, and to sliorien the style of her 
house in tlieir rowdy jokes and slang conversations. 
‘‘Sophia Nelson’s Palace of Pleasure” was the original 
name and customary designation ; and slie and it were 
so known and so named among the fashionable hahituh 
of her dazzling home of destruction. But the less 
'polite young meu of the Bowery had a habit of sudden- 
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ly shortening words. Abruptly, and with every sign of 
disrespect, they* called the establishment ‘‘Nell’s Pal” 
After a while thosQ who patronized “ Nell’s Pal ” were, 
by the excluded and contemptuous roughs, stigmatized 
as “ Fry ” of the codhsh aristocracy. Then and thus 
*came the final extinguishment of the original name. 
Thenceforward, thc^ woman and the place were desig- 
nated by the short phrase, ‘'Nell Ililfry’s.” Tliousands 
of citizens of the United States undoubtedly recall the 
name of “Nell Palfry” — the honey-tongued Asphodel of 
pleasure — the brokciu-hearted yet proud and brilliant 
Aspasia of New- York. 

Of this unha])j)y woman a few more explanatory 
words are here necessary. She was, strange to say, a 
model of temperance, drinking nothing stronger than 
wine, and that very sparingly. She was ])ersonally 
unapproachable by sensualists. She never permitted 
any ianiiliarity to go beyond a certain ])oint. As a 
rule she never used profane or vulgar I'xpressions. No 
gentlemen were ])ermitted to disturb this known by-law 
of the establishment. Moreover, she allowed no one to 
trespass upon the financial department. Every guest, 
therefore, was requii'ed to promjitly and fully satisfy 
every bill against him ; the ])enalty for failure being a 
peremptory nvt’iisal of admission IVom that night hence- 
forward. She had at her command several of the most 
trusty and capable men assistants, and faithful women- 
servants, too, who devotedly lo' ed their queenly mis- 
tress. Therefore, by all guests and inmates, thc' rules of 
her magnificent liotel were respec'ted and obeyed. 

Another remarkable and significant fact in this por- 
tion of our sad history, is worthy ot immtion ; hot 
more — ^indeed, less^ — than one half ot Nell l^alfry’s gen- 
tlemen visitors were practical epicures and sensualists. 
Many, men visited her attractive rendezvous simply for* 
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observation and only ordinary indiilgenoe. They would, 
for example, play cards, drink wine, smoke cigars, be 
merry for a couple of hours, pay their large bills, and 
depart — all wliich, in shortest phrase, these visitors to 
her hotel facetiously styled “ seeing a bit of life.” 

It pi list not be supposed, therefore, tliat all men are 
sensualists any more than are all women courtesans. 
Gamblers are not always intemperate. Thieves are not 
always dishonest among themselves. Some celebrated 
gamesters are models of obedience to all known laws of 
health. Many celebrated courtesans — or, at least, many 
beautiful and fr(ie-mann(>red women who have been uni- 
versally regarded as liojielessly “abandoned” — have 
each been devoted to 07 ie a(‘cej>ted lover. Willi the ex- 
ception of the seal and protection of the legal mai-riage 
such have been strictly chaste. When changing lovers, 
the illegal woman is doing what, in respectable society, 
is equivalent to marrying again ; thus one courtesan 
may have no greater number of lovers outside of wed- 
lock than many a woman has had husbands according 
to marital statute law. Therefore, in estimating the vir- 
tiies of women and the virtues of men, we are, in strict 
justice for the sake of humanity’s eredit, driven to 
probe for truth far deejier than the meaning of mere 
tirae-lKmored customs and legislative enactments. There 
may possibly be such a thing as “ virtue ” among un- 
married lovers ; and there may possibly be such a thing 
as “ vice ” among those who live sensually in the mar- 
riage relation and under the honored seal of state. All 
questions as to w^hat is essentially moral are not infalli- 
bly settled. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 


Lo ! all are links in natnre’s endless chain ; 

The hand that forged th<nn never wrought in vain .” — Barlow 

The past five years had wroiiglit even greater revolu- 
tions in the affairs of tlie Secret Associatien of robbers, 
swindlers, an<l criminals, whose ])rin(‘i])al iiiding-place 
outside ofNew-York was the subterranean “ I lell,” some- 
where o?i Long Island. 

Wlien the quarrelsome, bestial members of that bloody 
fraternity heard of the almost fatal “ accident ’’ wdiich 
had belallen their sovereign Ca])tain X(‘lson, they began 
to feel gloomy and terrible. They disputed and fought 
like tigers among thems(‘lves. The captain had planned 
ab their business during eight years, and had personally 
su])C‘rinteuded its tax(Huition. 'fhey wei'e now without 
a lea-der and could not underiake the accomplishment of 
any imi)ortant work in their peculiar line. 

One night, howi'ver, about, six months afuw the con- 
finement of their captain, ami when all the membei's of 
the associati(m were assembhal in the Hell, ’’they com- 
mence<l to urge the youth to lake the oath and i^ssume 
command of the association. Tlnua' was a ctu’tain ener- 
gy, a daring, and a powwu* in the young fellow, Avhich 
the robbers instinctively accepted as evidences of master- 
ship. 

And so young robber Wilson, wdio was somewdiat tall, 
and very olddooking ibr a youth of his fe^v years, wuas 
unanimously nominated, and voted (diieflain by acclama- 
tion. He looked down-hearted, however ; heard every 
thing, but made no answer. Then, observing his des- 
pondency, the band of villains closed in around liim. 
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They commenced to sing parts of songs ; but finally 
they struck in and sang : 

“ Cheer iij>, cheer up, old jolly boy, 

Why wear that solemn face? 

There is no p^ood without alloy. 

And hell’s a mirthful place. 

“ The gambler finds his loaded dice ; 

Tln^ king Ids burning throne. . 

^ y ♦ 

There is on earth no (|uaint device 

But in the hells is known. 

“ The godless j)ri(‘Ht a pulpit finds, 

So irnTrily dies tin* day ; 

And evil thoughts lik(‘ stonny winds 
Are rolling round our way.’’ 

Fred Wilson, in a tone of angry antliority, exclaimed : 

• “Dragons! do you dare to picture to yourselves 
your future ? ” 

They heard Ids <iuestiou, but no tongue moved in re- 

ply- 

Suddenly, young Wilson raised his hand and said, 
“Fellows! It is time to break up. Start! (io each 
his own way.” Then addn^ssing Joiidrc, he added, 
“ You, with a hellish red head and tlu; claws of a bloody 
tiger, *’stay ! I have a word and some work for you.” 

Forthwith the savage nnunbers of tliat eriminal frater- 
nity went forlli and si^atlered thiuuselves throughout 
the darkness. Each was savag(‘Iy bent on liis own pri- 
vate evil interest. They started for the city ofNew-Tork. 
Only young Wilson and the grim Joiidre remained in 
the subterranean hell. Wilson said, 

“Now, Joudre, you wretched monster! Now say 
your own say and be quick. What is that hellish ucret 
you have been wanting to tell me ? Speak now- 
speak ! 
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Joudre rubbed bis great rough hands together. Then 
he jerked up the waistband of his trowsers. A few 
grunts and a few growls, and he commenced: 

“I>oy! death han’t nothing to a beast like me. I 
swear I know that well enough. J>ut I swear and I 
swear that I don’t want to go to hell till I find that ’ere 
beautifulest sister of mine.” 

“ What beautiful sister, you black-hearted villain ?” 

“ Enoug|S|| of that ’ere, boy,” said Joudre threatening- 
ly. ‘‘She’s lost! Han’t seen her for years. Don’t 
know nothing about lier. Hope she’s dead ! Guess she 
an’t, though. Wouhl be most beautifulest angel if 
she’d only up and died.” 

“Well, what of it?” asked young Wilson angrily. 
“What can you do? You! a marketrinan for human 
flesh ? You answer me. How many dead infants, sealed 
up in leaddoaded tin cans, have you anchored between 
the posts of Hell-Gate? You! talk about having a sis- 
ter. God ! what a damned villain.” 

An angry tremor shook Joudre’s powerful frame. 
“ Devils of fire I ” he violently shouted, looking young 
Wilson straight in the eyes. “ J>oy ! did you ever 
smell powder ? ” 

“I’ve smelt this black, infernal hell,” he good-humor- 
edly replied, “ and that’s a million times more like brim- 
stone.” 

Joudre’s excited temper cooled down immediately. 
After a brief pause and a few more growls and hitches, 
he began : 

“ Come, come, boy — my rough story is devilish short, 
Hark ! Our captain’s gone dead. I can’t find my beau- 
tifulest sister. Bin to the Mobile House. Went to the 
Orleans House. Next to the Cuba House. Sailed cveiy- 
wherc. They say she’s in New-York. 1 swear to you 
that I can’t find her boy. and that’s bad too ! ” 
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‘Mondro,” iiiterruptod young Wilson, “you take on 
like a cursed damn bull-calf. What is the use of a sis- 
ter ? I never liad a sister — I never had a mother — I 
never had a lioine — I never wanted any thing but money, 
and to liear — ” then, after a pause, lie finished with the 
word, “ music !” 

A lioarse laugh, breaking suddenly from Joudro’s 
monster throat, went sounding througli the dismal cave. 
“ Music ! ” lie shouted with je(‘ring and cojlrse derision 
— “ music 1 Who ever heard a damned young rob- 
ber wanting to hear music ? 

The youth straightened up to his full lieight, and said, 
“Join! re ! you know that I am not a weak and sick- 
ly nursing child ; but ” — then he ])aused for a moment and 
added — “but I want a inotJte ?' — I want a ho7ne — and I 
want to hear music 

“ Mow in the name of all the devils in hell, boy, be 
you goin’ to steal and muiahu* your Avay into all them 
damn exixmsive comforts?” 

Young Wilson’s tone suddenly changed to deep ear- 
nestness and melancholy tenderness. 

“ .londre ! ” b(‘gan the youthful robber chieftain, with 
ill-concealed emotion, while in his tiannbling voice was a 
tone of mouj*nful solemnity — “ Joudre, to-night I leave 
behind me this tlismal hell.” 

“Have a care, hoy, have a care,” interrupted Joudre, 
with a look of solieitude for young Wilson’s safety. “ The 
police have a sharj), quick eyc^ open for such as you.” 

“My mind is entirely made up, Joudre. Come what 
may-.-be it prison, dungeon, or the gallows — my mind is 
made up. I shall go ! ” 

Jondre’s horrihle countenance looked even more hor- 
rible. And yet the linmaii monster felt only emotions of 
anxiety and fear for tlie youth’s personal safety. There 
was a certain 'Something about the mentality of Fred 
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Wilson which completely attracted the bestial friend- 
ship of the veteran robber and inurdorer. 

The young chief continued : “ You, Joudre, I shall not 
forget. You have been to me the fairest and the kind- 
est devil of all the infernal devils in tliis stinking 
hell” 

Joudre’s wild tiger eyes rolled about like those of an 
ox, when that laboring and ])atient animal is drawing a 
heavy loadf with the yoke a little too small for the great 
size of the willing neck. 

‘‘l>e you goin’ to Ncnv -York, boy Joudre asked. 

“New-York isn’t big enough to hold me. I’m going 
on anothei' cruise. Once, Joudre, I worked in the cook’s 
cabin ; and I remember that I was kick(‘d, and whi])ped, 
and half murdei'cd by that black devil. We sailed to 
China. Then I ran away. (Jot aboard of another ves- 
sel bound for New- York. Again I worked hard for the 
meanest, damnedest, crudest captain, who said (the hell- 
ish liar!) that he knew the caj)tain that bought me 
with trinkets and blankets from an old Indian woman on 
the Island of Cuba. The damned liar ! ” 

eloudre looked at the youngster in a state of mind bor- 
dering on stupefaction. 

‘‘Well, Joudre,” young Wilson continued, “ you see I 
can go as seaimin on a free old sail around the world.” 

Suddenly the boy’s voice dropped tenderly, and his 
tones were as affectionate as a gentle giiTs. 

“Joudre ! may be you’ll never hear of me again. You 
had better quit this hellish business, Joudre.” 

Tears filled his fine eyes. He paused a moment, and 
then, “ O Joudre ! ” lie stopped, Tlie w^ords would not 
come. The old robber was silent. 

Suddenly young Wilson turned toward the dark pas- 
sage leading from the cave to the great wide world. In 
the next moment he had disappeared. He had fled from 
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the robbers’ hell forever ! He had heard a voice saying, 
‘ My son ! reject the evil and choose the good.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Whether on the <xallows high 
Or in the l)atth‘’s van, 

The noblest way tor man to die 
Is in the eausc of man/' — ]VaUer. 

It will be remembered that about four years ago Cap- 
tain John Xelson, after having been twelve months con- 
fined to the house witli his terrible wound, was peremp- 
torily denied admission to Xell Palfry’s magnificent es- 
tablishment. 

He was, therefore, forced to engage in some enterprise 
for an immediate support. Weak and pale, but not yet 
cured of those hereditary blood distempers which inces- 
santly urged him to plan ami to commit deeds of wick- 
edness, h(5 set out to do some of this kind of Avork. 

He had lost all connection with tlie secret association 
of criminals. Ilis first step therefore was to renew their 
acqnaiiitaT.ee, and then immediately to resume his posi- 
tion among them as their caj>tain. He waited until it w’^as 
pitch-dark, and then went to the old Hell ” on Long Is 
land. Deserted ! It was evident that no meetings of the 
robbers had been held there for many months. There 
was no sign in the dismal hole that even one living 
being had been there for a long time. 

Captain Nelson, dispirited, at once returned. to New- 
York. He determined to reenter the profession of detec- 
tive. He had not seen Lawyer Ruggleston for a* whole 
year. 
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Mr. Ruggleston, in the mean time, had taken into his 
lousiness two partners. The legal lii*m in Wall street v^as 
now “Ruggleston, Stryker & Syrdam.” All real-estate 
and official business, requiring iiivc^stigation and mature 
judgment, was assigned to tlie senior partner, to Mr- 
Ruggleston himself. All important,equity cases, involv- 
ing litigations, and argumentative presentations to judges 
and juries, were accepted by Mr. Syrdani ; wdiile all crim- 
inal cases were -assigned to Mr. Strykcu', who, after the 
senior partner, was notoriously the jnost elHcient and suc- 
cessful criminal lawyer in Kings county. 

The naturally agreeable and tah‘nte<l captain, but just 
now looking very pale and rather bi’oken down, bowed 
politely to Mr. Ruggleston, and said : 

“Any business on the docket for inc ? ” 

“ Business !” exclaimed the law^ycv with astonishment. 
“ Why, Kelson, you res(‘mble a corpse more than a de- 
tive.” 

“Yes, I’ve oidy just got out of bed; but I’ll be all 
right again in a few days.” 

“ Nelson, haven’t you during your sickness lost all 
knowledge of the New- York thieves and murderers?^’ 

“Mr. Ruggleston, you know" tliat Fm only out of prac- 
tice. No other man in tins city know's more than I do 
about the hells and dens of thieves, gamblers, and pro- 
fessional inurder<*rs.” 

“But, Nelson, you can not now" know much about a 
damnable, villainous ring of cut-tbroats and robbers wdio 
infest the lanes and alleys, the highways and bywmys of 
New- York and Brooklyn.” 

“Indeed? ” said the captain, just a little agitated. 
“ What do you refer to ? ” 

“ Why, Nelson, during the past year these broad acres 
of brick and mortar have been literally overrun with lot- 
tery and policy dealers, with professional gamblers and 
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pickpockets, witli scamps, lliicves, assassins, cut-throats, 
highway i-obhcrs, and vagJihonds witlioiit number, and 
now a strong dcUectiv'c force is organiztul and at work to 
break up these diabolical rings, and if possible to bring 
the scoundrels to the bar of justice.” 

Ca])tain Nelson was somewhat alarmed. Instantly his 
judgment informed him tliat these villainous deeds were, 
committed by members of his secret fraternity ; and the 
law’yer had now unwittingly put the whole state of things 
before him; therefore he paused to rellect for only a mo- 
ment, however, and then, ]K‘ideelly coneealing his feel- 
ings of alarm, said : 

Mr. Ituggleston, I am your man. My men will fear- 
lessly and ])ersisteiitly hunt down th(\s(.* assassins. lam 
acrpniinti^d, sir, with some shanudul facds connected witli 
the detective service. For instance, sir, I know a ring 
of professional bail-goers. They systematically attend 
])olice courts, and continually kei‘)) great scoundrels at 
large. The smartest villains and the shrewdest liigh- 
wayinen, with tin* aid of caadain attic lawyers in this city^ 
can at any time buy tlumiselves out of quod. And, sir, 
there are lawyers and d(.‘t(‘cti vi‘s in daily collusion with 
old oUenders. Now, Mr. Kuggleslon, let me assure you, 
sir, that I am the man who knows these jn’ofessional 
thieves and these professional baibgoers, and what is 
more, sir, I am strongly of the opinion that these })ublic 
villainies won’t be inatcu-ially lessened without some of' 
my knowledge and assistance.” 

Captain Nelson m‘.ver spoki*, a truer word. And it 
seemed that the lawyer Avas snfliciently impressed with 
the impostor’s knowledge of great criminals to.promise 
him work in a few days.” Meantime the pale and 
weak and wicked detective started out to raise some 
money by the exercise of his own wondrous skill. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

“Down in the deep wIktc darkness dwells, 

The land of horror and despair.” — WatU. 

jUuring the past five years, while tlie ti’ees of crime 
were in full blossom, Captain Nelson, too-ether with indi- 
viduals of his chai*acter and calling, had (‘.onnnitted many' 
small CTimes and a fexv of the blackest deeds of horror. 
One of these we will chronicle, because it led to his final 
arrest and overthi’ow. 

He had at all times an uncontrollable insanity, a mad 
passion for the possession of an immense pro])erty. This 
money-madness possessi^d his mind at some seasons, and 
perverted and controlled his tlioughts. This insanity for 
ri(*hes frequently wais the secret spring and inspiring 
cause of his hlgh-haiided crimes. 

ill the prosecution of the gratification of this impulse, 
he planned thc^ robbery of the money and jewelry of a 
maiden lady named Miss liridgston, residing in one of 
the avenues in tin* u])peraiid eastern part of the city. 
He assigned ihis branch of his plan to two lads in his 
employ. They accomplished it ; taking the booty to the 
robbers’ ‘‘Hell.” The robbers entered the lady’s bed- 
chamber at niglit ; and frightened her so that she could 
not sjieak. 

A few days after, the police having already confessed 
their inability to find either the thieves or the stolen 
property, a largo reward was offered. 

This state of things gave detective Nelson an opportu- 
nity to offer his services and display his distinguished 
skill 

In less than three days all the money and jewelry were 
recovered. All the property was promptly restored to 
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the delighted Miss Brldgston. The thieves, however, 
could not be found. But Detective Nelson, professhig 
great sympatliy and regret for her fright and incouvenb 
ence, refus(‘d the large reward. 

This remarkable g(merosily on the ])art of so able an 
officer, united with his frequent subsequent visits and 
uniformly most gentlemanly bearing, gradually touched 
the better feelings of the middle-aged single lady, and 
she began to experience a new interest in mankind. 

He at leaigth completely won her aifections. She be- 
came wholly absorbed in him. Her few relatives, how- 
ever, consisting of an elder unmarried sister, a grand 
mother, and an uncle living in Brooklyn, all strongly 
objected to iMiss Bridgsloifs iniatuation. 

Officer Nelson admonished her to act independently 
of her relatives, and to d() every thing on jn^r owm re- 
sponsibility. He made her believe that tho objection of 
her family was based on their selfish interest in her large 
personal pro]>erty and i-eal estate. She believ(‘d him 
fully. Then he influenced her to make a will in his fa- 
vor. She immediately followed his plausible instruc- 
tions. 

II aving all arranged as he wished, he attempted.noth- 
ing lurther for several weeks, but never failed to visit 
Ins new lady-love wlienever business engagements per- 
mitted. 

At his lodgings, Capjtain Nelson’s room was on the 
second floor. There was a window opening into a nar- 
row passage between that and the adjoining brick dwell- 
ing. He had a rope-ladd(*r, and many times had left the 
house and returned hours after through this window, 
without disturbing the landlady or servant, and never 
once being detected by the neighbors or the perambulat- 
ing police. 

One night, he professed to be suffering exceedingly 
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from his wound. He undressed himself— leaving on 
his person his undershirt and drawers — violently riaig 
the bell, and then hurriedly jumped into bed. When 
the bell was answered he was covered uj), and was groan- 
ing heavily with his assumed distress. He plaintively 
requested some assistance — hot water to soak his feet, a 
little warmbig medicines, and the like. After both land- 
lady and servant had waited upon him, they withdrew 
with a request from him to be kdt undisturbed in his 
room for at least two hours, professing that he wanted 
some sound sleep as much as any thing. As soon he 
was left alone, he cautiously and instantly locked his 
door, dressed himself in a )>ecidiar suit of clothes, threw 
his rope-ladder out the window in the darkness, and 
away he sped on his errand of horror. 

It was a cold and blustering night in March when Cap- 
tain Nelson proceeded to (‘onsummate the object of all 
his long courtship and persistent scheming, llis money- 
madness had urged him to plan the murder of the spin- 
ster, Miss Bridgston, by which he would cnmie legally 
into immediate possession of her considerable property. 
He had procured from the infatuat( d lady a promise to 
meet him that niglit at nine o’clock, beneath a little 
cluster of trees in Union Park; from thence he assured 
the credulous and unfortunate woman they would pro- 
ceed to a minister and be married. This was all arranged 
on the plea that any more public attempt to be married 
would be frustrated by her relatives. 

Alas! she kept lier promise faitlifully. Slie was at the 
j^ppointed place exactly on the moment agreed to be- 
tween them. It was an unfrequented spot at tliat hour, 
and Nelson had with his usual sagacity calculated the’ 
chances of observation and detection. The darkness 
prevented her from seeing tlie skulking murderous assas- 
sin, who was, when the unfortunate lady approached 
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the spot, concealed behind some shrubbery on the op* 
posite side of a tree. A swift, cat-like spring, a quick 
movement forward, a blow with his knife, and the de- 
ceived lady was bleeding and dying upon the ground, 

111 less than half an hour after this fiendish murder, 
Nelson had returned by the rope-ladder to his bedroom. 
Instantly f)ncking his clothes and the ladder in a trunk, 
wlilcli he always kept locked, he rang the bell and sprang 
timler the bed quilts. Two hours had not yet passed. 
The landlady and servant at once (mtered. Nelson 
•pretended to be suffering with a fresh attack of pain. 

The hostess expressed her regret that the poor man 
had not Ix'cn able to sleep the full two hours’ nap. It 
seemed to her but a ‘‘very little while” since she had 
left him trying for some rest. 

In case of an arrest and trial, the impostor and mur- 
derer could have called th(‘se witnesses, proved an aVdyi^ 
and probably establisiied his innocaujce. But he was not 
even suspecUal. 

Very early on the following moi'ning the body of 
Miss Bridgston was found by some mechanics on their 
way to work. They immediatcdy notified the })olice. 
An examination of the ground confirmed the s-uspiciori 
that tlie victim had died without a struggle. The grass 
around the spot was not trampled down, and there was 
nothing in the immediate vicinity ofthe murder to indicate 
the least scuffle or encounter. Only one thing of mo- 
ment was found — a plain brass ]>utton, with a little 
piece of cloth about two inches long clinging to it — 
found shining in the grass close by the lifeless body. Of 
this mute little witness the law-officers took possession, 

■ For a long time the depraved assassin professed to feel 
the utmost sorrow. It was generally, understood that 
the rich spinster was to become his wife. The heirs con- 
tested Miss Bridgs ton’s will; they were not successful; 
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but Captain Nelson’s right and title were at last fully 
confirmed. 

Time passed on, and tlie murderous detective felt per- 
fectly safe. He liearcl, however, nothing about the finding 
of “a plain brass button in the grass.” Various rumors 
were afloat concerning the murderer, but gradually all 
speculation and excitement died away. 

Meanwhile the police, aided by the vigilant activity 
and scrutiny of the genuine detective force, were se- 
cretly at work in the city, besides scouring the country 
for miles around. The anxiety of tiie public, which had 
been at one time extreme, was now slumbering. They 
were about becoming disheartened, when a circumstance 
of importance occurred. 

A sailor, who gave the name of ^‘Toin McRiggy,” 
and professing to have recently arrived from boating on 
the Mississippi, was detected, in a drinking-cellar near 
Peck Slip Ferry, examining and amusiiig himself witli 
the contents of a lady’s [)ocket-book. He was arrested 
immediately and locked up in the old watch-house. 

Next day, before tlie police judge, the officer wlio 
arrested tlie sailor testified that the pocket-book, then 
before his honor, ‘‘was in the hands of the sailor 
when he was arrested.” 

On examination, the full name and address of Miss 
Bridgston was found on a slij) of pa]>er in the j)ocket-book. 
There was also found in one of the sailor’s pockets a 
very suspicious letter from a rough in New-Orleans. 

Poor Tom McKiggy was accordingly, and in due 
course of law and time, put upon his trial. He was 
ably defended by the celebrated criminal lawyer Stryker, 
Mr. Rugglestoifls partner ; but the chain of circumstan- 
tial evidence against the poor sailor seemed too strong 
to be broken. 

Lawyer Stryker with great ability explained to the 
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jury all the suspicious circumstances which seemed to 
connect his client with the atrocious murder of Miss 
Bridgston. He said that the sailor had fully explained, 
that as he was passing that night through the park, he 
suddenly struck something with the toe of his boot. 
The substance so struck sounded in the darkness like a 
package of silver coin. The sailor naturally stopped 
and searched about, when his liand touched the pocket- 
book, which he very naturally put in his pocket, and 
then went on his way. He had not noticed that the 
name on the slip^jof paper was tlie same as the name of 
the murdered lady ; and lie liad thouglitlessly carried 
the pocket-book ever since that night. The suspicious 
letter was explained as having been written by a rough 
acquaintance of McRiggyk ; and the lawyer argued that 
it' could have had not the least connection whatever 
wdth the murder. 

Nothing, liowever, could rescue the sailor from the 
order which was eventually put into tlie hands of 
the sheriff. The poor liomeless man was executed, 
protesting most solemnly to the very last that he 
was “innocent of the crime.” Oh! tlie awful injustice of 
capital punishment. One such case as this condemns 
the practice as unspeakably dangerous to every innocent 
man, and as a miserable barbarity whem apjilied to the 
guilty man, who can not be prepared I'or death. 

Subsequently, a small pasteboard box was found in 
the room occupied by McRiggy at the “ Sailor’s Home.” 
This. box contained a lock of fine gray hair, tied with a 
silken thread, and pinned to the corner of a fine linen 
handkerchief. Upon one corner of this fine handker- 
chief, an old woman’s trembling hand had written 
“ Thomas Marigny, New-Orleans.” 

Other circumstances after came out which proved be- 
yond doubt that the poor sailor was an illegitimate son 
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of the notorious sensualist, and that ‘‘ Mclliggy^’ was 
unquestionably a corruption and an abbreviatioi. of 
‘‘Marigny,” wliich name the unhappy woman had deter- 
mined her son should retain. The fine linen handker- 
chief once belonged to Don Carlo Marigny, but had been 
given by the mother to her .son, accompanied with. a 
lock of lier own hair. Tlie yellow fever had years be- 
fore carried the poor Avonian into the grave. Thus she 
was spared the horrible suilering of witnessing the exe- 
cution of Inn* innocent, son. 

All these events happened during thjg five years when 
the trees of crime were in full blossom. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“ In still n(‘ss (U‘e|) 1 wulk a land 

spirit Idnns my txasteps greet, 
And LeauUxms thoughts — an angel band — 
Oliant low and sweet.”— 


We return now to the time indicated by the conversa- 
tion between Doctor Du Bois and Lawyer Riiggleston, 
in tlie first chapter of tliis part of our story. 

Young Fred Wilson has now been absent from the 
robber’s ‘Hiell” about four years and a half. Captain 
Nelson, although not fully recovered from the effects of 
the stab, has acted four years the assumed jtart of the 
detective, and the real part of robber and ninrdercr. 
And theprilliant and generous Nell Palliy, who is a uni- 
versal favorite in her great family of girls, and among 
her millionaire friends, has flourished in her gorgeous 
establishment on the west side of Broadway. The le- 
gal firm of Rugglestoii, Stryker & Syrdam was doing 
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All immense business in real estate, in equity suits, and 
in the great criminal cases. 

Every day since his return, the philanthropic Doctor 
Du Bois had been deeply cmgaged in the grand object of 
his life. One evening, to keep an appointment, he called 
at the residence of Lawyer Uuggleston. 

“ Ah monsieur ! ” he began with great energy, “ I dash 
in upon you here in your privaite home-study, because I 
am in utter darkness,'*’ 

“■In utter darkness, Doctor Du Bois?” 

. ‘‘ Yes, (|uit (‘ so, monsieur. If 1 were in a mountain glen 
with a mighly rock at my back, and a score of banditti 
had corraled themselves in an ellipse about me, I would 
not b(‘ more enormously em]>arrasse<l.” 

What now, doctor ? Why so liampered in your 
benevolent enterj^rises ? ” 

“ Monsi(mi\ my hotel must be tlu^ theatre of Bacchus. 
Scandalous gilx^s, sir, and drunk<m gi'iraaces ! One 
guest with an imaginative and superior nature, but in 
the half-way stage o( drunkemu'ss, has kept me night 
after night from sleeping agreeably in my own room, 
■whi(d] is adjoining his.’*’ 

Mr. Ruggleston was intiaisely amused, ‘AYell, doc- 
tor, these sons of Baeehus will help you test the theory 
of hereditary transmission of vi(a‘S, eh ! ” 

Doctoi* Du Bois paused, and seemed thinking deeply. 
'‘True, monsieur,” he gently replied, "true, I am study- 
ing the eliara(‘teristieH of num and woimai, with a view 
to the origin of their viees and crimes.” Then with 
much animation, he continued: "Sir, certain cities 
have special features, as certtiin breeds of birds and 
classes of plants are develoi)ed and confined to particu- 
lar geographical provinces. For the i^erfeetion of alms- 
asking, for example, go to Rome ; in Paris you find the 
perfection of art and skilled labor 5 flower-girls abound 
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in Florence; in Geneva the most, patient and skillful 
watchmakers ; the largest commercial houses in London ; 
in ISTew-York the most enterprise and the most drunk- 
ards.” 

Doctor Du Bois,” said the lawyer, last Sunday our 
minister preached a sermon I wish you had heard.” 

“ Ah ! with very much pleasure, sir. Do you recall any 
part of the discourse that I should have heard ? ” 

“Well, no; not exactly,” said tlie lawyer. “The 
fact is, doctor, 1 agree more with my minist(*r than with 
you about the nature and responsibililies of criminals.” 

“What particular view does the reverend gentleman 
advocate ? ” 

“ My minister ])reaches that man is a self-determining 
and sinning conscious |)ower. He teaches that, for all 
sinners, 

'Justice has built a dismal ludl, 

And laid lier stores of vengeance there.’ 

And that one eternal storm of angry (ire will roll over 
the naked souls ol‘ liars, thieves, murderers, fornicators, 
and all damned sinners generally. He holds up before all 
men the gos})el, and ex])lains its saving ordinations; and 
holds that there is a chance even for these cursed crimi- 
nals. He eloqjiently maintains that sinners wlio taste 
the second dcvath can’t expire. If the old sinners begin 
to faint in hell, God’s angry breath fans the fire into 
their nostrils, and up they Jump as lively as ever, and 
then they take another dosi* of 

‘ Eiernal ])lagues and luaivy chains, 

Tormenting racks and fiery coals.’ 

On the whole, doctor, your dangerous tljeories and 
naturalistic apologies for criminals received a terribly 
scorching expose last Sunday. The minister vividly por- 
trayed the time and place 
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* WheJC© saints and angels from tlieir blest abode, 

Chanting loud lialielujahs to thoir God, 

Look down on sinners in tho realms of woe, 

And draw fresh pleasures from the scenes below.’ ” 

“Science! ]\ronsieur lluggleston. lAfc.ts! My inves- 
tigations convoy me to firm foundations. Hereditary 
origin of ap[)ctites, vices, passions, and crimes, is de- 
monstrable, sir.” 

“ Hoctor, let me state a case. During your absence in 
Europe a diabolical murder was committed one dark 
night in this very neighborhood, in Dnion Ibark, by a va- 
gabond assassin-sailor naiiKal MclMggy. The victim was 
an intelligent and liiglily esteemed singleladyof wealth 
in this city, a 3f iss Bridgston, who was soon to become the 
wife of my old friend of the dcdeetive corps. Captain 
John Xelson. Now, sir, lor the motive — to get her 
pocket-book, (‘oiitaining about thirty dollars!” 

“ Was the sailor tried and exaamted ? ” 

“Yes, after several months of hard work by the detec- 
tives, Melliggy was finally caught and hung.” 

“Now, monsieur, it is impossible, since I never met 
the sailor, to apply my facts and )»rinciples to him. But 
have you never observed tliat, for example, parents en- 
tail on their oflspring tbeir own ])ositive propensities ? ” 

“ Well,” said the lawyer thoughtfully, “ possibly I may 
have made such observations. Yet I do not eom{)reheud 
their bearing in this case.” 

“A father has a passion for alcoholic drinks,” said the 
doctor, with increased carnestnesB. “Result : the son is a 
drunkard, and the daughter deficient in ])art8 of her char- 
acter. Monsieur Fowler of your pwn„city gives the case 
of a Mrs' Mattock, who once lived in Milltown, near 
West-Chestcr, Pa. ; was so notorious a toper that she kept 
alcoholic drinks by her bed, and often drank a quart in 
twenty 'four hours. All but one of her eight children are 
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confirmed sots, and this oiie, a daughter, is said to. love 
the worm unduly. Again, one of her daughters, Mrs. 0., 
wife of a former tavern-keeper in Broad street, Philadel- 
phia, is often too drunk to see company, and keeps her 
room most of the time from this cause — a beastly daugh- 
ter of a brutish motlier ! ” 

The lawyer acknowledged that there was some force 
in these citations. Doctor Du Bois, however, did not stop 
for remarks, but energetically continued : 

“The same divine law, monsieur, which transmits a 
strong passion, a strong propensity, or a strong tendency, 
can as well besto-v deficiemcies and weaknesses in both 
the physical and numtal constitutions. Thus, sii-, hearty 
eaters l)cget excellent cooks. Tiie opposite is likewise 
true. Take for an example tlie father of your honored 
countryman Benjamin Franklin. Of his father lie thus 
speaks: ^ At liis table he liked to have, as often as he 
could, some smisible friend or neighl>or to convei'se witlj,' 
and always took care to start, some ingenious or useful 
topic for discourse, wliieli miglit tend to im])rove the 
minds of his children. By this means he turned our at- 
tention to what was good, just, and prudent, in the con- 
duct of life; and little or no notice was ever taken of 
what related to the victuals on tlie table ; whether it was 
well or ill dressed, in or out of scaison, of good or bad 
flavor, preferable to this or that kind of thing ; so that I 
was brought up in such a perfect inattention to tht)se 
matters as to be quite indiflerent what kind of food 
was set before me. Indeed, I am so unobservant of it, 
that to this day I can scarce tell, a few hours after dinner, 
of what dishes it consisted.’ 

“Now for the result: Franklin could trq^vel, work, 
think, and live, without ever having his attention called 
away 'and distracted by tlm cravings of an inordinate 
appetite. It was no hardship or trial for him to walk 
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the streets of Philadelphia with only a loaf of baker’s 
bread to satisfy his huiicjer.” 

Lawyer Riiggleston replied : ‘‘And yet, doctor, I do 
not perceive the application to the case of a brutal 
murder.*’ 

“ Monsieur,” returned tlie doctor, with rapidly increas- 
ing earnestness of language, aceonipani(al with the shrugs 
and gestures peculiar to his French origin — “ monsieur, 
'allow me to further il]ustj*ate. I will i*efer to positive 
facts: The mother of the ]) 0 (‘t Ilyron had a tem])er un- 
surpassed in viohmce, which, breaking iVom a certain high 
pitch of intensity, produced in her 1)ody vsevere illness, 
and ill her mind extreme misanthropy. Her husband, 
the poet's father, poss(‘ssed exca^ssive sensuality, and his 
mental constitution abandoned to physical gratih(aitions. 
Now, sir, for the result, tak(> tlieti^sthnony of Macaulay : 
‘Never had any writcn* so vast a command of the whol(» 
eloquence of Scoi’n, inis.antliropy, and despair. That Ma- 
rah was never dry. No art could swc'cten, no draughts 
could exhaust its p(‘renni;il waters of bitterness. Never 
was there stich a vari(‘ty in inonotonv as that of Myron. 
From maniac laughter to ])iercing lamentation, there was 
not a single note of hnmaii anguisli of whi(di lie was not 
master. Year after year, and monlb afl(n‘ month, he con- 
tinued to repeat, tliat to be wretched is the destiny of 
all; that to b(^ (‘minently wretehed is the destiny of the 
eminent; that all the desires Ipy \v]ii(h we are cursed lead 
alike to misery — if tiiey are not gratified, to the misery 
of disappointment; if they are gratified, to the misery of 
satiety. Ilis jirim-ipal heroes are men who have arrived 
by different roads to the same goal of despair, who are 
sick of life, who are now at war with society, who are 
supported in their anguish only by an unconquerable 
pride,' resernliling that of Prometheus on the rock, or 
Satan in the btirning marl; who can master their agonies 
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by tlie force of their will, who to the last defy the whole 
powers of earth and heaven. He always described him' 
self as a man of the same kind with his lavorite creations ; 
as a mail whose heart had i>ecii willu'red, whose capacity 
for happiness was gone, and could not be restored ; but 
whose invincible sj)irit dared the worst tliat could befall 
him here or hereafter. . . . fh*omthepoetry of Lord Byron, 
his youtljful admirers drew a system of ethics, com- 
pounded oi‘ inisanthro})y and volu])tuousness, a system 
in which the two great commandments were, to hate 
your neighbor and to love your neighbor’s wife.’” 

“ ITiidoubtedl} ,” replied Lawyer Jiugglcston, “ there is 
some truth in tliistlicory of transmission of vices as well 
as virtues. But the a])plication to tlie case I quoted 
is still vague in my mind. Explain further, doctor.” 

“Apply my facts to great criminals, monsieur; thus, 
from Monsieur FowleEs production, Hereditary DeseeM,, 
take the case of Patty Cannon, her ])arents, and her sister 
and brother. This notorious woman sljcd liunian blood as 
lavishly as if it had been water. She })rocured and held 
in subjection a desperate gang, wliose sole business was 
to perpetrate the robberies and murders she jdanned, in 
which sh(‘ generally took the lead, and frequently per- 
petrated murders single-handed in order to rob. One of 
this gang w^•ls afterward executed, and under the gal- 
lows disclosed her atrocity. Her excessive amativeness 
wt^s her coy-duck with which to allure victims within her 
reach, and retain them till she could dispatch them. She 
fitted out a kidnapping vessel to Philadc^ljihia, and with 
negro stool-pigeons who mingled with the colored people 
of the city, and under various pretenses decoyed them 
on board. She kidnapped and transported, first, to her 
prison-castle, and thence into slavery, luindreds of free 
negroes. Those who were decoyed on board, but were 
too old or infirm to bring much, were unceremoniously 
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drowned. And infants, captured with their mothers, 
which by their oryins^ endangered her safety, were iner* 
cilessly knocked in tlie l)ead with a loaded whip made 
for this express purpose. Several infant skeletons were 
disinterred in her garden after her caj)ture. For years 
after her crimes were publicly known, this resolute wo- 
man and her desperate gang kej)t the officers of the law 
at bay, but was ffnally captured after a desperate resist- 
ance, and comniitted suicide in prison. A more atro- 
cious robber and murderess probably never existed, at 
least in our country. Her destructiveness, and also 
acquisitiveness, as well as amativeness, were enor-' 
mous. 

‘‘Now, monsieui’, look at her ancestors. One day her 
father, becoming exasperated with a neighbor about 
some money-matters, wimt into a sliop where his enemy 
worked, and ]>ickingu]) a suitable ])iece of timber, struck 
liim on tlie bead and killed him, for which lu? was ex(*cu- 
ted. The mother of this depi'av(*d woniati was large and 
fleshy, and good-natured, yet accused of manifesting un- 
due amativeness. Tliis passion siie transmitted to her 
oflfspring, wdio inherited also their destructiveness from 
their lather, and lienee their wantonness, revengefulness, 
and murderous ferocity. 

“ Patty’s brother, impelled by tlie inherent force, com- 
mitted a crime which the la ws then ])unislied with death, 
and followed his father to the scaffold, being in every re- 
spect a badly organized man. Furtliermore, her sister 
Betsy, who married Bat Twiford, was one of the most 
violent-tempered, imjilacable, and revengeful of women, 
notoriously licentious, and known to be guilty of every 
crime but murder, of which slie was suspected. Her 
tongue was the most bitter and sarcastic imaginable, and 
sbe was unparalleled, far and wide, firr the most foul- 
mouthed abuse and shocking profanity. Her amative- 
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ness and destructiveness, like those of her sister Patty, 
were extraordinarily developed. 

‘‘ Monsieur Fowler cites the cases of ancient sensualists 
and tyrants. Of N ero : ‘ What one man wliose crimes his- 
tory has recorded, ever committed enormities as numerous 
or aggravated as those perpetrated by this human fiend? 
What man of wealth or wortli did he not doom to death, 
and his efiects to confis(‘ation ? even his venerable tutor 
Seneca, the erudite scholar and profound ])]iiloso[)her, not 
excepted ! What good deed did he ever do ? What 
crime, and in its greatest excess and enormity, did he not 
perpetrtite! liveii his own mother, to whom he was in- 
debted for his crown as well as life, after his repeated 
plots foi- taking lier life had failed, fijially died by the 
matricidal hands of her monster son ! JSfor did lie heed 
her ])i toons supplications for life. Ilis own wife, too, a 
most illustrious wonmn, banished, and then murdered, 
and supplanted by tliat notorious harlot l^ppea ! All 
Rome laid in ashes by his command ! The iron empire 
destroyed by him ! What was, then, his parentage? 

■ “ ‘ Caligula^whose atrocities knew no parallel except in 
his brother’s son, who wished his whole empire had but 
one neck, that he might cut it off, was his uncle, and 
Agrippina, the very worst woman on record — most vio- 
lent in her hatred and revenge, and one who plotted and 
perpetrated the death of her own children, in order to 
place Nero on tlu Cjesarian throne — his mother! His 
father, Ciieius Uomitius, was one of the worst of men, 
and his paternal grandfather, Lueius Domitius JEnobar- 
dus, was extravagant, impetuous, proud, revengeful, vio- 
lent, and cruel. His maternal grandmother, Agrippina, 
was violent and implacable, and exceedingly ambitious, 
and her mother, Julia — Nero’s great-grandmother on his 
mother’s side, from whom he inherited most of his vices 
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— was the daughter of Augustus Csesar, and a dissolute, 
grossly sensual, mid abandoned woman. 

‘ Let it be borne in mind that the Caesars were ren 
dered wliat they were, mainly by their excessive propen- 
sities, directed by unbridled ambition. Their passions 
were enhanced by the largest possible indulgence, and 
incessant civil or foreign wars; and it would seem that 
all the ambition, along with all the ferocity and sensu- 
ality of all the Ciesars, descended to this last liinr of all 
their vices as well as their crown. The truth of the laws 
of transmission, under discussion, admitted, what could 
have been expe(5ted of the Caesars but, the )>arents of 
Nero, and what of these parents but that monster fiend 
to whom they gave being? 

“‘The glutton Vitellius, wlio expended at the annual 
rate of $100,000,000 on his table alone, and would soon 
have eaten up tin' resources of tlie entire Homan empire, 
was one of this Ca\s:irian family. He sat down to some 
10,000 difienmt dislu^s at a. single meal ! ' ” 

There was a ])rolonged silence. These cases had made 
a deep impression on the judgment of the honest lawyer. 
Besides, he was invariably respectful, and never hastily 
opposed what he often deimied his ]K)silive knowledge 
to the speculations and theoretical assumptions of pro- 
fessional gentleman. He continued silent and thoughtful. 
But Doctor Du Bois had not accomplislied the object of 
of his interview; so he elianged the subject, and said : 

“ Monsieur Iluggleston ! ” Then after hesitating a 
‘moment to think, he asked, “Can not I enter the detec- 
tive service, if I elioose ? 

“ Why, certainly, doctor, and there is plenty of work 
for you ; but are you now absolutely serious ? ” 

“Never more so in my life, monsieur. See here ! I 
have already prepared an advertisement for an assistant.’’ 
“ For an assistant ? ” 
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“ True ; and now give me, if you please, your opinion 
of it. Thus it reads ; 

W ANTED.— A profcssiona gentleman wants a yonng man who has some ex- 
perience as traveling agent, aHsistant hooiv-kecper, or clerk in an office. 
Ability, sobriety, integrity, and ))unctnality will be geu('rously rewarded. Best 
city references not required; and the arrioniit of compensation required no 
object. Address, for two days, Doctok, Office Daily Gazelle^ NeW'York.” 

Lawyer Ruggleston laugli(‘d lieartily, and said : 

“ Rather mysUnious and retined, doctor ; as well as vig- 
orous and extraordinary. Now, what do you propose to 
accomplish with such an uncommon sjiccimen of mascu- 
linity ? ” 

“Ah sir! you shall see ; you shall see ! ” 

“ W(‘ll, doctor, can I aid you in this remarkahle en- 
terprise 'i ” 

“ All! immensely, monsieur. For a moment, pray, lis- 
ten : I have first to deal with dtilieale and effeminate na- 
tures. And as I am a stranger in the city, your services 
aiv now necessary. The crime is abortion and infanti- 
cide. Fcetici<le is till* principal business of one Madam 
LaStelle. This woman is at once one of the most unrea- 
sonahlc and one of the most entertaining of her sex. She 
is plain, impulsive, severe, and lieadslrong; and slie is 
also one of the most sagacious, witty, and confi<ling.” 

“ Granting it all, doctor, how can you reach such a 
case with your young-man assistant,?” 

“Ah sir! 1 have it all ])lanncd, if only you can intro- 
duce me to some lady who has seen much of society, and 
can go into small difficulties with her own sex undis- 
mayed 

The' lawyer reflected. A considerable silence ensued. 
At length he said ; 

“ Doctor, I’ll just call down my wife’s only sister. She 
has seen the world, is yet young and quick in her sym- 
pathies, has at her command a fund of the soundest sense, 
and has chosen to remain unmarried.” 
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Magnificent ! ” exclaimed the doctor, profoundly de- 
lighted. “ Very grand, sir; introduce me at. once.” 

In a few moments the sisters entered the lawyer’s 
richly carpeted and liandsomely furnished hpnie-study. 
Mrs. lluggleston and Miss Phehe Milton were presented 
to the polite and distinguislmal ])hysician. The ladies 
had frequently and favorably lieardvery much of Doctor 
La F orce Du Bois, formerly of N ew-Or leans. They both 
cordially and attentively listened to his plans to detect 
the causes of abortion and infanticide. Tiie doctor said: 
• ‘‘ Unexpectedly 1 yesterday had a conversation with 

a city physician, name<l William Morte ; who by the 
merest accident I have since ascertained ke(‘ps a fmtici- 
dal boarding-house, under the guise of a ‘ Lying-in Hospi- 
tal.’ Furthermore, he has been during the past three 
years associated in business with a certain Madam La 
Stelle, residing in another part of th(‘ city, who giveslier 
entire attention to obstetrinail cases and inianticides. 
Now, ladies, my purpos(‘. is, if ])ossible, to obtain from 
this Madam La St(‘lle a of lier motives for en- 

gaging irt a woi’k so unnatural, so unwomanly, and so 
contrary to the divine laws of maternity.” 

Miss Fhebe Milton very proni])tly said that the plan 
by which so remarkable a conf(‘ssion could be obtained 
did not occur to her mind. F>ut she was certain that she 
was ready to undertake the uncommon task ibr the sake 
of society and the a,d\ anc.enHmt of science. The doctor 
immediately assured the ladi<‘s that he had a })lan which 
he would at once submit to Lawyer Ituggleston. At this 
the sisters Avithdrew ; then the doctor said: 

“ Monsieur, T beg you to explain, fully and minutely, 
my plan to your wife and Miss Milton.” 

The doctor’s sclienie involved some very delicate as- 
sumptions, and the most perfect self-possession on the 
part of Miss Milton. She was to so an-ange her dress 
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as to represent to the eye the perfect appearance of preg- 
nancy. She was to profess to have come from a distant 
country village, and in quest of Madam La Stello’s skill 
as a celebrated physician and accoucheur. Accepted, slie 
was to advance liberally and often on the fees demanded, 
and make little presents, and otherwise gain upon the best 
feelings of Madam, until, in some unguarded moment of - 
pleasant confidences between the soon-to-be. patient and 
the reputed aborti(mist, a few agreeably directed ques- 
tions would elicit the so earnestly sought by the 

self-appointed New* York detective, the honest ami phil- 
antliropic 1 doctor La Force Du Lois. 

Lawyer Kuggleston listened witli the utmost attention. 
He })romised to explain to his wife and sister the entire 
programme. But, doctor, can you now give me an 
idea of wliat prompts Madam La Stelle to persist in a 
practice so diabolical and lieaven-defying ? ” 

Certainly, monsieur. My theory is, madam has 
inherited a profound sympathy for d(q>endent and unfor- 
tunate females, and a (*.orres]K)nding1y ])Vof()und antipathy, 
possibly a murderous hatred^ Ibr infants and very little 
children.” 

A provoking smile of mirthful incredulity illuminated 
the lawyer’s intelligent countenamaa ‘‘Doctor, allow 
me- to ask, are you not the child of fine-natured, 
charitable, and dreamy parents ? Come now, doctor — 
just take a little of your own medicine.” 

The two gentlemen then shook hands warmly, and, in 
the best of spirits, separated. 
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CHAFTER XXVII. 

“ He will be waved, and yet tlie tlious^bt 
Liglitw not In^r spirit’s dark eclipse ; 

No flid terinfj hopes of future joy 

PUt round those pale and parted lips.” 

The tliirty-six lioiirs succeed the publication of the 
advertisoinent for an “assistant"’ brouL»:lit tlie doctor 
an (‘norniously large ])ile of ltd.ters from young men re- 
siding in Xevv-York — each presenting his own claims in 
the most eloquent language at his command. Only one 
communication, Itowever, attracted tlie doctor’s favor- 
able attention. It was couclied in these straightforward 
terms ; 

New-Youk, February, lBd8. 

Sir': 1 am a young man about <;ighteen years of age. Have 
had a glance at the changing scenes of life in cities, on lonely 
islands, in miserable cabins, and on ship-hoard. Have just re- 
turned from a wlialing voyiige of over four years. 

Sir, a bhu’k cloud f)f gloom hangs Ihreiiteningly between niy 
eyes and all future pros])ect8. I am annoyc'd with wearisome sen- 
sations and witli terril)Ie susiacions that 1 was born to a useless 
life. 1 hav(^ no Ibar in my natun*, and yet I can not drive from my 
thoughts these feelings of cheerh^ssriess, anxiidy, and apprehension. 

Sir, I liavc read your advertisenKuit. I think my disposition and 
talents, under tlie guidance of a gemTous gentleman, would serve 
you in either capacil v. My addn^ss is at my hoarding place, No. 17 
Bowling Green, city. 

With respect, yours, etc. 

Fred. Wilson, 

In Icvss than an hour Doctor Du Bois was before 
the young man. He was a quick, intuitive judge of 
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character. He therefore took with great swiftness a 
complete inventory of every feature and lineament in 
the strange, pale, rather handsome face of the tall, tine- 
ly-proportioned, sailor-looking correspondent. He pro- 
posed, however, by means of conversation, to draw out 
testimony wliich would make him thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the peculiarities of the assistant, in case they 
should agree. 

‘‘Your name is Fred Wilson ?” 

“That’s the name I had given me by a sea-captain 
when a child.” 

“ What is your business? ” 

“Nothing, sir ; I want business.” 

“Did you ever work in the United States?” 

“Not more than six months.” 

“Have you ever been a member of any organi- 
zation ? ” 

“ fes ; I once belonged to a police concern for the de- 
tection of frauds and tliiev('s.” 

“What kind of an organization was that?” 

Wilson hesitated. Then he h’nally declined to an- 
swer. 

The doctor noted this, but avcug on : 

“ Did you ever dete(d. any thieves or other villains ?” 

With much warmth of feeling, mingled witii bitter- 
ness and indignation, Wilson replied, “ Yes, sir, I 

HAVE.” 

“Do you know a criminal wlien you meet one?” 

Wilson immediately looked very p.ale. But with a 
tone of determination replied: “Yes, sir; I know their 
personal signs, and I have spotted their establish- 
ments.” 

^Are you known in the city?” 

After hesitating and pleasantly smiling^ Wilson said: 
“When I left New-York, over four years ago, I was a 
mere spindling lad. Since; I have grown much heavier 
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aiid some taller ; and irly general appearance is so much 
changed that now I hardly know myself.” 

“Where are your friends ?” 

Wilson suddenly looked very sad, and seemingly some- 
what surprised. “ Sir,” he I’eplied, with emotions of sor- 
row tremhling in liis tone, “ sir, I am without relatives. My 
friends are free-hearted sailors floating on dirterent ships 
around the world. In this city I am witliout friends and 
in need of employment; otherwise, sir, I should not have 
answered your advertisement.” 

Doctor Du liois was immensely pleased. He whis- 
pered to the young man to st(‘p a little to one side, so 
that their conversation could not possihly be overheard 
by men in the bar-room. Then the ])hysi(uan explained 
fully why he required an assistant in the difficult work lie 
had cut out for himself in New-York. With the utmost 
particularity lie delineated the precise character of his 
investigations into the causes of crime. He also explained 
the benevolence of motives and kindly humane feelings 
demand(‘d in a jierson with such an object in view. 

Fred Wilson’s large, dark, serious eyes expanded and 
blazed with delight as the doctor proceeded. “Sir,” 
said he warmly, “your plan fits my disposition exactly ; 
now,” added the naturally prepossessing and elegantly- 
mannered young man, “ now, if my capacity can keep 
alongside of my disjiosition, and not drop astern, or 
veer to the windward when under pressure, then, sir, 
we shall make good heading in this business.” 

Doctor Du Bois suddenly grasped young Wilson’s hand, 
and like old acquaintances they greeted each other with 
hearty shakings and expressions of friendship. French- 
man had met F renchman. Every action was graceful, and 
every movement elegant; both naturally vivacious, re- 
fined in manners, and polished in conversation ; each to 
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the other indicating a parentage of no ordinary fami- 
lies. 

That very night, young Wilson paid liis bill at the 
sailors’ lodging-house, and commenced a new and difficult 
career at tlie Carleton Hotel, in tlie employment and 
confidence of the new detective. 

Thus, by the\vorking of providential forces thi'ougli 
the play of circumstances, the strait gate and the very 
narrow way were, for the first time, presented to the 
motherless and homeless wambn-er. 

Will he enter in at the strait gate ” ? And will 
he walk day by day and year after year in the narrow 
path ? ” 


CIlAPTEli XXYIII. 

Site thinks that on Iut pallid cheek 
No lovivborii tints shall t^ver risi‘.” — Kydia. 

Captain Nelson is now the most dangerous man in 
New-York. He seems like a monstrous demon of wicked- 
ness bent on th(‘ (lestruction of the good and the beauti- 
ful. His hatred of woman is even more diabolicail and 
fatal than his murderous contem[»t for man. That mer- 
cilcvSS bate lies coiled u}> and always bidden like a crafty, 
snake within his agreeable deportment and bold and vi- 
gorous intellect. Since liis rejection by the carefully 
educated and beautiful Nell Falfry, wlio now scorns all 
men and bitterly defies them, lie is becoming more 
desperate and reckless, and declares by liis acts a total 
indifference to life. He is ^becoming less and less guard- 
ed in his movements. 
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So long as mothers and daughters shaH exist in this 
world, such discdosures as appear in these pages cannot 
he useless. Not less are these fearful scenes important 
to fathei’s and sons. Because, if to be forewarned is to be 
foreanned, these horrible and truthful pictures of the 
causes of crime, and these delineations of the ways of 
professional criminals, will serve as beacon-lights and 
guide-boards by which maidenhood and manhood can 
escape- evil and choose the g()od. 

The sunmunw luxuriance of a day in June is beautiful 
and golden both in city and country, (diurch-going cit- 
izens and sight-seeing stra]ig(*rs are walking i?i every di- 
rection. Sorrowful laces ])ass bright laces; liateiul eyes 
look into loving eyes ; jealous hearts, throbbing and 
curdling Avith bitt(a*ness, go by generous hearts beating 
with love and universal good-will. Evany face is unknown 
to every other; all, all, in a great metropolis are utter 
strangers. And then, soon alter the meeting liour on 
a Sunday morning tlie streets look almost des(n-t(al. 

A young lady who is a celebrated beauty, and a uni- 
versal fivoi'itc', and who is engaged every business day 
as selling clei'k in a j)opular down-town stoi’e, left her 
home and lier motlier about the elmrch-going hour, ex- 
pressing her intention of spending tlie day with an aunt 
in the vicinity. 

After leaving her motlier’s residence, slie walked 
rapidly for a considerable distance ; tlien she threw a 
thick vail over her face, and quickly rearranged her 
shawl, so that she could not be recognized. She further 
shielded her beautiful face from observation by wearing 
her parasol very close down, as ifsiiflering from weak eyes, 
to which the bright June sunliglit was particularly pain- 
ful. 

Unobserved by any one she entered the consulting 
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room of Doctor Mortc iii Hudson street. The sliarp, 
heartless eye of the assistant who answered the name of 
“ studeiit ” immediately recognized the wretched girl. 
With the nonchalance* ;vnd cool impndc'nce of erne long 
accustomed to crime, he said : 

“So, so; come again, eh ? About three years and a 
half ago, I’m thinking, you disaj))K*ared IVoni this liospi- 
tal with your lile, and in fair health; didn’t you, Miss 
Molly Rimiel?” 

Tlie unhap})y ci-eature, being suchlenly subject to this 
familiar and c*,ontemptuous language, was too intensely 
annoyed and loo profoundly mortified to sjieak. 

Stud(*nt withdi'ew, ]iowev(*r, and the doctor liimself 
a})p(*ared. “ Oho I ” he <*JaculaU‘d, “ Oho ! Tiie jiretty 
store-girl come again, eh V ” 

Her uns[)eakable mortifi(‘ation ainl her ]>itter anguish 
stifled and benumbc'd hen* heart througli and through. 

“Come for treatment, I susj>ect ? ” said the liendish 
doc* tor. 

“IMease, sir, let me speak with Mrs. Morte,” replied 
the terrified gii’h 

“ (kan’t see lier to-day,” said lie*, in a tone of heartless 
abruj)tnc*ss. Then In* added with brus(,|ue im])atic*nce 
and business-like energy, “ Don’t trouble yourself, Miss 
Moll3\ Your wealthy lover, the gallant Jack dllako, 
has been here. It’s all (ixed. The handsome villain 
})aid all fees and left full instructions. He says that 
you’re a candidate for ‘still and lost’ treatment, and he 
footed the bill ac(a)rdingly.” 

Still— and — lost — treatment f eclioed she, in atone 
of inexpressible tewror and despair. And again, very 
slowly and very much appalled, she murmured, “Still 
— and — lost — treat ment ! ” 

“By God, Miss Mol]y Ruciel, you mutter like a pret- 
ty she-devil, half-drunk.” 

9 
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For a rnoinent her face reddened and burned with the 
womanly fire that was not yet extinguished on the altar 
of her heart. ‘‘ Per]ia])s Fm a senseless thing,” she said, 
witli dee]) sadness and humiliation, ‘‘ but your language 
friglitens me almost to death.” 

‘‘ Oho ! oho ! you’re sufiering death agonies, are you, 
Miss Molly ? And all because you don’t understand 
the regulations of my poorly-furnished but heavily 
curtained hospital, eh ? ” 

“I have come to you for treatment,” said slie, timidly 
and modestly : but I do not receive the meaning of your 
mysterious language.” 

“Well, come now, you half-crazy and half-drunken 
tiling — ^just you keep still and just you hark a uiinute. 
Pll make it all straight and square, clear as four panes of 
window-glass.” 

The miserable and frightened girl listened. He said : 
“There is nothing unfathomable in my business. I have 
two departments for two classes of ])atients, with two 
signs and two very difierent pric(‘s. Before Madam La 
Stelle went into lousiness with me — you know where lier 
flourishing hospital is, don’t you ? — I accej)tcd and 
treated both classes of patients myself; but there was 
a devilisli sight too much business for me, so I looked 
about and found a keen, cruel, restless woman to take 
all the Miv(‘ and found’ classes; for, to tell the whole 
truth, Molly, these cases multiplied ten to one over the 
aj)plicants for ‘ still and lost ’ treatment ; and all because, 
as I suspect, about nine out of every ten girls and youngish 
women who get into this devilish difficulty would rather 
have some kind of homes or live places found for their 
kicking and crying brats. They think it’s awful and 
very dreadful, and so on, to hurry up death on their damn 
young ones. But you, Miss Molly, you are provided for 
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by that jolly rich fellow, Jack Blake. lie squarely 
planked down my fees, and said he : 

“‘Doctor Morte, this thing is all damnably wrong 
Blit that girl isn’t to bo cursed with a crying baby, you 
understand, don’t you, doctor? JStiUmdlost is what I 
pay for, you understand.’ Then Blake disappeared. I 
guess he’s about as far out of New-York as a ship bound 
for Texas can carry him in ten June days.” 

Poor girl ! Who loves her now ? Who can rescue 
her from the crumbling walls ? Who snatch her from 
the devouring fire of crime? Alas! he who loves her, 
and whom she loves with her deepest heart, a true and 
honest young gentleman in the city, knows nothing of 
her condition or situation. 

Doctor Morte leads her to the unclean, wretched den 
where his crimes are committed. It is a back room on 
the second floor. A leprous moisture oozes from the 
walls and ceiling. Heavy curtains, fetid with filth, and 
covered with last year’s spiders’ webs, shut out the gold- 
en summer Sunday light of June. On the mantel, over 
the fireplace, were dirty })lates and besmeared cu})S and 
saucers. An infectious, sickening atmosphere filled the 
room and almost sufl'ocated the wretched patient. 

O mothers! save your innocent daugliters from a fate 
like this ; and 0 daughters ! behold one of your sisters 
treading the black path to the tomb. Pity her ! Save 
her I 
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CIIArTER XXIX. 

Out, out aro the lip^hts — out all 1 
And over her quiv<‘rinfr lorm 
The curtain, a funeral ]>all, 

CoiiK's down with the rush of a storm.” 

7 W Legina. 


Miss Mary R,U(Rkl was a]>pall(Ml Levuiul ex])ression. 
Ratlier tliaii be subjeeted to sncit liorrible treatiiient, she 
would depart and drown lierselT in tlie river. 8he burst 
into tears. She begt^ed to be peianitted to leave the lios- 
])ital iniinediately. 

Firmly and savagely tin* doctor informed lier that she 
was bound to go through tlte o])eralion for whicli Blake 
liad paid him a large fee. lie was cruel and imjdacable 
in his ferocious ])rolessiou. Seeiiig that lier escape from 
his medical prison was impossi])le, she begged, implored* 
him to suj^ply lier with pen, ink, and paper. He brought 
writing materials immediately, and she, witli a lieart 
bowed down with sorrow and misery, and her naturally 
sweet face haggard witli horror, wrote the following 
letter : 


Lyino-in ITospital, New- York, June 18, 1838. 

My DEAREST Moth mt : Oh! do not (hiscTt your poor desolate 
daughter in lier hitter alllirtion ... 1 can not ndl you in language 
how deeply I have been wronged, and how deeply I have wronged 
others. . . . Oh I do not ask who has de,c('ived me. I believed him 
sincere in all his j)roniises. 1 r(;li(‘d upon his word. I drank until 
my senses were lost ; then my tears and all my resolutions left me 

forever ! 0 dearest luotlKw! I need not ask you to deliver a 

message, my dying farewell, to my ]>o()r dear. .... I know you 
will see him. — O, mother ! he lias never dt^ceived me. Amid grief 
and loneliness of feeling, wlien I seemed the happiest, he was my 
true lover and my ministering angel 0 mother, dearest, 
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1 am ^lad that death is so near I may not survive this wicked 

treatment ; and, if I should survive it, mother, I am not worthy of 

his pure and holy love and diwotion My pride and my ho])e, 

my self-res|>ect and ambition, are all ;?one, dearest mother ; and I 
do not want to outlive the fruit of my temptation and t^ans^?re8- 

sion My poor desolate, darlin^r inotlu'r! — and my best friend, 

my only true lover 1 — farewell ! forever fannvell ! . . . from your 
own Maiiy Kuciel. 

The wretched and despairing girl folded her letter, 
sealed and addressed it, and hit it lying in plain sight 
upon the filthy table. Weary witli suffering, and half 
prostrated with the pestilential atmosphere of the moun- 
tebank’s den, she droj>ped U])on tlie unclean straw bed, 
and bitterly wept the scalding tears of humiliation, deso- 
lation, and repentance. 


“ Damn bad luck, this hitch ! ” growled tlie villainous 
Doctor JMorte, as he let the pulseless wrist of tlie beauti- 
ful girl drop from between his fingers. ^‘Fact is,” he 
went on to say, the girl was in a devilisli bad temper. 
Wasn’t lit to stand an operation for ‘still and lost.’” 

The student look(‘d ratlier agitated, and was evidently 
alarmed. “Every liody in New-York knows that girl,” 
said he. “We’ve got a hell of a job on hand. I’ll bet.” 

“Hush, you cowardly rascal!” replied the doctor 
with angry impatience, 

“ Well, then— just tell what’s lie done.” 

Morte went hastily to the street door and looked out. 
It was already dusk ; a storm liad set in ; and it was then 
raining abundantly. He hurried bai^k to Ids grim stu- 
dent, and said, authoritatively, “ Porgy Jo! Come, stir 
about, ^et an umbrella, put on your slouch hat and niy 
military jacket. Hurry to onr hack-driver. Send him 
around immediately. Then find Sergeant Vim. Don’t 
whisper a word that any one can overhear. Bring Vim 
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right around; and don’t forget his blanket and a few 
wrist-cords.” 

In less than an hour the hackraan drove up in the 
heavy rain, tied his horses, and hurried into the doctor’s 
consulting room. 

‘‘Another passenger?” asked the murderous-looking 
driver. 

“ Lovely patient,” replied the doetor, with some show 
of regret in his voice. 

Then both kept perfectly still, in the almost totally 
dark room ; for only a dim taper was burning at the top 
of the stairs. Presently the student, now called “ Porgy 
Jo,” and Captain Nelson, now called “Sergeant Vim,” 
entered, and the four villains proceeded up stairs to look 
after the lifeless passenger. 

“ What ! ” exclaimed Nelson, “ Molly Ruciel, the love, 
ly young girl, a storekeeper down town — she ! ” 

Doctor Morte suddenly slapped his hand over the cap- 
tain’s mouth, and, in a low tone, admonished him to 
work fast and keep silent. 

They consulted together, and soon arrived at a pro- 
gramme. “ This pasvsenger,” said the captain, “ must be 
put into a carriage and driven to my sail-boat.” 

“ Where’s that ?” asked the attentive hackman. 

“One mile this side the first turn in old distillery 
road on the Hudson river. You know, don’t you ? Creep 
along down on the west from Murray Hill; then strike 
north, till you’re opposite Hoboken ; then turn down 
that road, and steer for the brick-yard close by the riv- 
er. Old Von Twiller drives his cows down that lane to 
let ’em drink river-water. At the foot of that lane my 
sail-boat is chained and locked. Now, old hawk! don’t 
you see your road ? ” 

The old vulture-looking driver said, “ All square, cap- 
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tain ; that’s plain enough ; hut it’s a hell of a road this 
stormy night.” 

With this understanding they set about preparing the 
corpsefor the long ride. They worked as systematically 
and as deliberately as butchers in a barn, or as profes- 
sional surgeons in an army hospital, where blood and 
death are familiar objects, and where scenes of horror 
and suffering cease to excite emotions of sympathy or 
terror. 

“This passenger will put all New-York in a thunder- 
ing quiver of excitement,” said Captain Nelson. “She 
must be found lloating with every imaginable evidence 
of violence committed by several men.” 

They examined lier body. Her back was already chafed 
by resisting the medical operations. There were suffi- 
cient marks of cruelty on both her wrists, the effects of 
the cords with which Doctor Morte had bound her dur- 
ing the treatment. Tiien the caj)taiu tore her dress and 
frock in divers places. With a strip tlms torn from her 
clothing they tied up lier under jaw, bringing the band 
over the liead, and carrying it once around her throat, 
where tliey secured it. Then, to prevent the possibility of 
her mouth or throat making any noise, by tlie siidden 
escapement of confined air from the lungs or bnmcliial 
tubes, which sound might endanger the undertaking, 
they tied a strip of linen tightly around her neck. Then 
they put her bonnet on her head, dressed her with every 
tiling she had worn into the liospital, wrapped her up, 
like a sick lady, in a thick woolen blanket, and between 
them carried her out through the rain, and in a sitting 
posture placed her rigid body on the back seat of the 
carriage. 

Captain Nelson, Sergeant Vim, immediately has- 
tened back to the room to cover up tracks. He burnt . 
up the poor girl’s letter. Gathering together the pieces 
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of skirts, the handkerchief, the strips of muslin and lace 
torn out of her garments, the parasol, and every little 
fragment belonging to the j)atient’s habiliments — mean- 
time taking every thing valuable from her dress and out 
of lier pockets — then the ca]>tain, addressing himself to 
young Porgy do, said : 

‘‘ Take these tilings with you across the Hudson in your 
own row-boat. Anclior above We(kawkeri, out of sight 
of everybody. Oo into some thicket, a vc'ry short dis- 
tance from tlie shore, and scatter these things aliout on 
the stones and bushes; and don’t knock off work, Jo, 
until yoifve raised a liell of a seraju' by breaking down 
twigs, ti’anijiling the grass, and fussing up the ground 
all around there generally. Do work enough on the 
bushes to make ii\e men sweat like this lucky rain-storm. 
And then, Jo,” said the eajitain, lowering his voice to a 
husk whisper, just you take the bag you carried the 
stuff in, ])ut in half* a dozen stomps of sonu^ heft, and 
rfrof/the load from where you scattei'cd tlierags through 
the woods to yoiir boat. Make the* ground look as 
though sonu‘ men had draggcai tJie giiTs body through 
it. Then heave out the stones, take your bag, and jiad- 
<lle for the hospital. Keeji your ey(‘ out, Porgy I For- 
get nothing. I’ll superintend the other bianch of this 
transaction.” 

Thus, without exchanging another word, but in steal- 
thy stillness, and in that storm and dec]) darkness which 
evil-doers love, the assassins and transgia^ssors separated 
Porgy Jo to his small row-boat — whieli lie invariably 
kept ready for exactly such jobs, for passengers — ^just in 
tlie pier, at the foot of tlie street; and Sergeant Vim, on 
the other luind, the reckless and the f(‘arless, to his ride 
by the side of the sitting corpse of tlie lovely girl, which 
was destined for a grave in the Hudson river. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


** Loye, strono- with liopeless ener/2fy, 

And pure from passion’n earthly stain, 

Yet human all in its sweet power, 

O’ermasters mortal fear and pain.” — Ibid. 

As was predicted by Captain X(dson, tlie finding of 
the corpse of JVJary Riiciel floating in the Xorth River, 
about four days after In? had tlirown it from liis sail-boat, 
convulsed the great city of New-York with a profound 
and intense excitement. The momentous political ques- 
tions of tlie day w^ere temporarily neglected. Numerous 
arrests were made, ami a large number of ])ersons exam- 
ined, but no clue could l)e obtained to the perpetrators. 
Tem])ting ixnvards were offered, beginning with oiu‘ thou- 
sand and ending with thirty thousand <lollars, a(aa)m)>a- 
iiied with official ])romise of pardon to any a(H‘omj>lice 
who would come forward and test’fy ; yet no tracks of 
the atrocious criminals could be found, and the mys- 
tery of the murder, taking the sudden and unnccountablo 
disappearance of the victim from home into the ac(;omit, 
greatly increased the pojuilar exeitement. 

Amid all this public anxiety and discussion, Doctor Du 
Rois called at the office of Law ye*- Rugglesion. 

‘‘ Doctor, ” the legal gentleman at once began, ‘Svhat 
advancement do you achieve in the detective business? 
Have you given any attention to this hist instance of 
diabolical murder ? ” 

“ Monsieur Ruggleston, you will do me the honor to 
believe that I am in search of truth instead of assassins 
and highway murderers.” 

9 * 
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Why, then, did you enter yourself as adetectivo, and 
advertise for an assistant?’^ 

“ Ah sir ! my purpose is to detect the causes of crime ^ 
with a view to a demonstration, on plii’enological and 
psychological principles, of the correct social treatment 
and final cure, if not prevention, of the evils which afflict 
our disordered humanity.” 

“Doctor,” replied the hiAvyer, somewhat impatiently, 
“your theory is preeminently impractical.” 

“Ah monsieur ! as to ihat^ 1 prefer to let the future 
developments of my present inquiries become my advo- 
cate.” 

doctor, about this infernal murder of an inno- 
cent girl. What have you to suggest? ” 

“ A far-sighted judgment, not to mention faculties 
adapted to the closest analysis, can only fathom the 
causes of such a murder. Ibit, Monsieur Ruggleston, 
since you honor me wdth your (piestion, I beg to suggest 
that the murder ^vas committed by a person, 

“ 1. Who has inherited a hatred for both man and 
woman ; 

‘‘2. Who has inherited an uncontrollable passion for 
the possession of riches ; 

“ 3. Who has inherited a passion for controlling the 
feelings and governing the conduct of others , 

“ 4. Who has inherited remarkable intellectual and 
executive abilities ; 

“ 5. Who has inherited a retentive memory, intense 
bitterness of feeling toward individuals indiscriminately, 
sarcasm, misanthropy, and a reckless disregard of his 
own life ; 

“0. Who never experienced the benefits of an affec- 
tionate mother or an agreeable home ; 

“ 7. Who never sincerely loved any human being, and 
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who, ^ coijsequently, was never loved by any human 
being.” 

Lawyer Ruggleston respectfully heard the doctor 
through, and then asked : “State, if you j)lcase, whethei 
or not you deem the seven postulates you have just ut- 
tered a true and reliable prescription by which to detect 
a constitutional murderer ?” 

“Monsieur,” replied the doctor, “to those who know 
any thing of pliysiology and physiognomy, and who 
possess even a few hicts concerning tlie transmission of 
states of feeling and qualities of mind from parents to 
offspring, it is wholly unnecessary to affirm that my seven 
propositions arc scientific and reliable.” 

“Doctor Du Bois,” resumed Mr. Ruggleston, “how in 
heaven’s name am I to make practical and legal these 
scientific abstractions of yours ?” 

“Tune, monsieur, time will bring these views into 
hannony with Bacon, Blackstone, Coke, Littleton, and 
your other most distinguislied authorities.” 

“Well, then,” said the energetic lawyer, “Fly swifter 
round, ye wheels of time, and bring the welcome day.” 
Tlien he asked, “ Can a professional murderer be also 
an agreeable, polite, influential cliaracter?” 

“Certainly, sir,” quickly replied the doctor; “for ex- 
amj)le, recall the names and manners of celebrated mili- 
tary generals. They, sir, ^se^xiiprofesuonal destroyers of 
human life.” 

“ That answer is not in }>oint, doctor.” 

“ Pardon, monsieur, if I insist that my reply is most 
pertinent.” 

“A military general is not a professional murderer.” 

“ What, "then, can we denominate his profession ? 
And what is the profession of the executioner? What 
the calling of those who concoct wars and discipline 
armies ? And what the business of those who lead their 
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fellow-raen in formidable battalions against the people of 
anotber kingdom or nation ? ” 

“Ah doctor!” interrupted tlie lawyer, “ you do not 
answer my interrogatory : Can a murderer be an incon- 
sistent character, exhibiting a mixture of good and evil 
qualities ? ” 

“ Most certainly, monsieur. l>y imparting their own 
depraved feelings and j>redominating tlioughts, wliicb 
they may never have clothed in language and exhibited 
in character, parents can beget, in their ignorance and 
innocence, girls and boys w ho possess powerfull y sensual 
an4 actively murderous projxaisities,” 

“iSTow^, do(g-or,” said the lawyer facet iously, “ (ian yon 
of your own pc'rsonal knowhalga^, and iiom your owm 
investigations into the law^s and facts of parentage, affirm 
your last statement to be tlie truth, tlie wdiole truth, and 
nothing but tlie truth, so hel]) you (lod 

“ It is all uiKjuestionably true,” grav(dy rejdied Doctor 
Du Bois. “ And as to eontratlietion in iidundted char- 
acter, take for an ('xaiujde the celebrated Russian auto- 
crat, Peter the (.Treat, of whom the iaithlul historian says : 
‘His stately form, his intell(a*tual foreliead. Ids jdercing 
black e}'es, his Tartar nose and mouth, Ids gracjous smile, 
his frown, black with all the stormy rage and hate of a 
barbarian tyrant, and, abovc^ all, a strange luirvous con- 
vulsion, wddch sometimes transfornual his countcmance, 
during a few^ moments, into an object on wdiicli it was 
impossible to look wdtliout terror. The immense quanti- 
ties of meat wddch he devoured; the pints of brandy 
wddch he swallow'cd, and wdiich, it was said, he had care 
fully distilled wdtbhis own liand ; the fool wdio jabbered 
at his feet; the monkey which grinned at the back of his 
chair, were, during some weeks, popular topics of con- 
versation. With all the high qualities which were pecu- 
liar to himself, he had all tlie filthy habits which were 
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then common among his countrymen. To the end of his 
life, while disciplining aVmies, founding schools, framing 
codes, organizing tribunals, building cities in deserts, 
joining distant seas by artificial rivers, he lived in his 
palace like a hog in a sty ; and when he was entertained 
by other sovereigns, never failed to leave on the tapes- 
tried walls and velvet state beds unequivocal proofs that 
a savage had been tliere.” ’ 


(TIAPTEH XXXI. 

Who may understand 
Thy many woes poor suicide unknown ? 

He' who thy being gave shall judge of tliec alone/' 

CarnphelL 

A NUMBER of gentlemen at this monient entered the 
office on legal business. The interesting conversation 
between the pliysiciaii and Mr. lluggleston was therefore 
for a few moments suspended. Resuming, however, the 
doctor said : 

‘‘For many days I have been pondering the case of the 
poor sailor McRiggy, who was tried and executed for 
the murder of the spinster Miss Bridgstoii.” 

“Well, what of that case? There was over it noth- 
ing like the popular excitement that now stirs this gi'eat 
metropolis.” 

“Ah sir! unhappily the people trample on justice 
when their fears or passions are excited.” 

“ Of McRiggy, doctor, what have you to say ? ” 

“ I say, monsieur, tliat he was condemned upon in- 
eufficient evidence.” 

“ In what part of the testimony do you regard it as 
defective or insuflSicient ? ” 
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In that part where the officers failed to find any coat 
or other garment belonging to the sailor from which the 
button, with the strip of cloth attached, was torn by the 
victim at the moment of the murder.” 

“ True, doctor. But, then, you know nothing could 
be easier than the destruction of that particular garment 
by McRiggy.” 

‘‘ My mind is not satisfied. Monsieur Ruggleston.” 

‘‘ Can you, sir, procure for me that button and strip of 
cloth?” 

In a few days tlie lawyer said he would call at police 
headquarters and obtain it for Dr. Du Bois. 

“ Only yesterday,” continued the doctor, I was read- 
ing English cases of circumstantial evidences, and the 
idea struck me that the case of Mcliiggy might bfe one 
of this nature.” 

Then, taking from his pocket a printed account illus- 
trative of his thought, and begging the lawyer’s atten- 
tion, which that gentleman at once most cheerfully 
accorded, he read an illustration : 

• “Jonathan Bradford kept an inn, in Oxfordshire, on 
the London road to Oxford, in the year 1730. He bore 
an unexceptionable character. Mr. Hayes, a gentleman 
of fortune, being on his w^ay to Oxford, on a visit to a 
relation, put up at Bradford’s; he there joined company 
with two gentlemen, with whom he su})ped, and in con- 
versation unguardedly mentioned tlvat he had then about 
him a large sum of money. In due time they retired to 
their respective, chambers; the gentlemen to a two-bed-’ 
ded roorfi, leaving, as is customary with many, a candle 
burning in the chimney-corner. Some hours after they 
were in bed, one of the gentlemen, being awake, thought 
he heard a deep groan in the adjoining chamber, and 
this being repeated, he softly awoke his friend. They 
listened together, and the groans increasing as of one 
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dying, they both instantly arose, and proceeded, silently 
to the door of the next chamber, from whence they 
heard the groans ; and the door being ajar, saw a light 
in the room ; they entered, but it is impossible to paint 
their consternation, on perceiving a person weltering in 
his blood in the bed, and a man standing over him, with 
a dark lantern in one hand and a knife in the other. 
The man seemed as petrified as themselves, but the ter- 
ror carried with it all the terror of guilt ! The gentle- 
men soon discovered the person was the stranger with 
whom they had that night supped, and that the man who 
was standing over him was their host. They seized Brad- 
ford directly, disarmed him of his knife, and charged 
him with being the murderer; he assumed by this time 
the air of innocence, positively denied the crime, and as- 
serted that he came there with the same humane inten- 
tions as themselves; for that, hearing a noise, which was 
succeeded by a groaning, he got out of bed, struck a 
light, armed himself witli a knife for his defence, and 
had but that minute entered the room before them. 

“ These assertions were of little avail ; he was kept in 
close custody till the morning, and then taken Ixdbre a 
neighboring justice of the peace. Bradford still de- 
nied the murder, but nevertheless with such an apparent 
indication of guilt, that the justice hesitated not to make 
use of this extraordinary expression, on writing out his 
mittimus, ‘Mr. Bradford, either you or myself commit- 
ted this murder.’ 

“This extraordinary affair was the conversation of 
the whole county. Bradford was tried and condemned 
over and over again, in every company. In the midst 
of all this predetermination came on the assizes at Ox- 
ford ; Bradford was brought to trial ; lie pleaded not 
guilty, ^Nothing could be more strong than the evi- 
dence of the two gentlemen ; they testified to the finding 
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Mr. Hayes murdered mhis bed; Bradford at the side of 
the body with a light and a knife ; that knife and the 
hand which held it bloody ; that on their entering the 
room he betrayed all the signs of a guilty man, and that 
a few moments preceding, they heard the groans of the 
deceased. 

‘‘ Bradford’s defense on his trial was tlie same as before 
the gentlemen : he had heard a noise ; he suspected some 
villainy transacting ; he struck a light ; he snatched a 
knife (the only weapon near him) to defend himself; and 
the terrors he discov(‘red were merely the terrors of hu- 
manity, the natural eifects of innocence as well as guilt, 
on beholding such a horrid scene. 

“This defense, however, could be considered but as 
weak, contrasted with several powerful circumstances 
agains thim. Xever was circumstantial evidence more 
strong. There was little need left of comment from the 
judge in suinming up the evidence. No room a})peared 
for extenuation! Aiid the jury brought in the ])risoner 
guilty, even without going out of tlu^ box. Bradford 
was 'executed sliortly aftem, still declaring he was not 
the murderer, nor privy to the murder of Sir. Hayes; 
but died disl)elieved by all. 

“Yet were those assertions not untrue ! The murder 
was actually committed by Mr. Hayes’s footman; who, 
immediately on stabbing Ids master, rilled his breeches 
of his money, gold watch, and snuff-box, and escaped 
to his own room ; which could have been, from the 
after circumstances, scarcely two seconds before Brad- 
ford’s entei'ing the unfortunate gentleman’s chamber. 
The world owes this knowledge to a remorse of con- 
science in the footman (eighteen months after the execu- 
tion of Bradford) on a bed of sickness ; it was a death' 
bed repentance, and by that death the law lost its 
victim.” 
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While the doctor was reading tlie last paLigraph, Cap 
tain Nelson entered the office. He he]|»ed himself to-a 
seat near the table where the two gentlemen were sit- 
ting. 

Doctor Du Bois instantly recognized liirn, althougli he 
had not seen the detective since bel’ore leaving on his 
five years’ journey. 

The captain’s naturally agreeable face was much paler, 
and his general appearance considerably changed, and 
yet the doctor immediately called him by name, and 
asked — 

‘‘ Any news, monsieur ? Do you unravel the mystery 
of the disai)pearance and murder of the lov^ely Made- 
moiselle lluciel y” 

Cajjtain Nelson remained a moment in silence, look- 
ing thoughtfully with downcast eyes, as if making an 
effort to re<aill something; then, with a gloomy deep- 
ness in his dark eyes, he looked unfiinchingly at the 
calm questiomu', and said — • 

“ No news of importance, sir. The unfortunate crea- 
ture was foully dealt wdth.” 

Involuntarily the kind-hearted physician shuddered, 
for he 1‘ecognized tl)e voice wliich had uttered those liell- 
ish sentiments concerning the chastity of Avomen. Tlic 
memory of that conversation Avith the captain seemed 
for a moment to sting and stifle ev(‘ry generous emotion 
in the doctor’s bosom. His countenance flushed and his 
tongue would not speak. 

Captain Nelson’s quick and ])racticed eye caught a 
glimpse of this expression on the doctor’s face. A bitter, 
heartless, sarcastic smile curled his lips, as he said : 

‘•You seem to be uncomfortably worried, Dr. Du 
Bois. Perhaps your monotonous home in New- York 
is becoming irksome after a protracted pleasure-trip 
through the old countries of Europe.” 
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My home ?” replied the doctor with tremulous voice, 
have no home in New-York.’’ 

Neither have I,” hurriedly the captain said ; “ and, 
sir, what’s more, I contend that a home is like a hencoop, 
lit for folks when they are small chickens. It happened 
that I never had a home, although my father was a weal- 
thy old libertine.” 

Mr. Ruggleston here inquired : ‘‘ Captain, you don’t 
mean to say that a home is not desirable for little chil- 
dren and established adult citizens, do you ?” 

“For hungry and puling youngsters,” replied Nelson^ 
“ a place to tie up, of a dark night, and to huddle 
about during meal times, is all well enough. But, sir, 
decidedly and entirely 1 oppose such an institution for 
real live, wide-awake, go-a-head, enterprising citizens of 
the United States.” 

“ My experience is full of the most delightful remin- 
iscences,” said the doctor with unsuppressed enthusi- 
asm. 

“ And my recollection of a home in New-Orleans,” 
suddenly rejoined the captain, “ is studded with the most 
contemptible experiences.” 

“All monsieur! ” said the doctor, in a persuasive and 
conciliatory tone, “ your mother was your home, was 
she not ?” 

“A rosy savage, rather,” said Nelson, with undis- 
guised hatred in his voice and flushed lace. “ My mother, 
sir, was a pretty drawing-room tigress. She loved 
jewels, line garments, a pet monkey, and the vile ca- 
resses of that magnificent libertine.” 

“ Monsieur Nelson is untrarameled in his speech,” said 
the doctor blandly, at the same time gesturing encour- 
agingly for further disclosures. “ You describe your mo- 
ther as a perfect specimen of fashionable womanhood — 
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a little haughty, perhaps, but undoubtedly beautitul, and 
extremely fond of and affectionate to pets.” 

“ A charming fool,” replied the captain bitterly. Sir,” 
he added savagely, “she used to horsewhip me while 
hugging to her bosom that infernal monkey.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested the doctor, mildly, “perhaps 
the monkey was more affectionate and more obedient 
than you.” 

“Doctor DuBois,” said the captain, “I fancy myself 
possessed of some penetration. I can discern the dilfer- 
ence between love and hate. I can tell the difference 
between a pretty, coquettish, rosy-cheeked savage, and a 
woman of practical common sense. Now, sir, again and 
again I have been told by that charming lover of the 
millionaire libertine that she hated me for nine mo7iths 
before 1 was born! Goths and Vandals!” he exclaim- 
ed Vith intense anger, mingled with a fierce and reck- 
less look of revenge: “I must have been overjoyed 
when some hand he^lped me to escape from that maternal 
prison.” 

“ What, Nelson,” said Mr. Ruggleston, inquiringly, 
“ am I to understand that you was an unwelcome child ?” 

“ llnwelcomed ! ” be ejaculated savagely — “unwel- 
comed 1 By the bloody Goths ! That sort of language, 
sir, is too soft for my case. I was hated with a hundred 
thousand horse-power of hate. Hated, sir, every day and 
every hour from the start. Hated with more hate when, 
six months before my birth, the old libertine jilted my 
monkey-loving mother. So diabolically was I hated.^ 
sir, in my helpless condition, that murderous instruments 
were introduced to destroy me, and medicines were swab 
lowed to poison my existence. Goths and Vandals! I 
fully believe that my infant heart was mt^ and that my 
infant brain was poisoned ; for the one is continually 
bUeding and the other is continually hardening 
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Lawyer Ruggleston was deeply impressed. But he 
could not resist the temptation to say facetiously, 

^‘Pretty smart hoy, anyhow, to know so much six 
months before he was born.” 

ISTelson added, “ At least a tlmusand times, I have been 
told these things of my mother by servants and others 
who had knowledge of every tiling. In fact slie lierself 
never once lost an ojiportunity to impress her hate upon 
me ; and the savagely more so after she was abandoned 
by the aristocratic villain, because she said ‘I resem- 
bled him: ” 

“ Captain Nelson,” said the doctor, with a .voice rich 
in tones of compassion and kindness : “ Allow me to 

inquire, further — Have you ever dreamed of vengeance ?” 

Next to my amliition for great wealth, sir,” Nelson 
replied, “ is the rnad jiassion in my red blood to cut the 
hearts and ])()ison the brains of all those who compelled 
me to enter this cursed world of Goths and Vandals.” 

His self-justified exasperation had thrown him off his 
custonmry balanc(‘. 

There suddenly shot out from his black eyes a flash of 
live lightning that seemed overloaded with a terrific 
power to strike, and blast, and kill. 

“Permit me to indulge the hope,” said the persuasive 
doctor, with a volume of soothing goodness in liis hon- 
est voice, “ the hope that you have never yielded to your 
revengeful feelings so far as to inflict any physical pain 
u|)dn either your father or nioth(‘r.” 

Nelson made no verbal re])ly. lie, however, shrugged 
his shoulders lik(i a Fnmchinan, and smiled sardonically. 
He drew fi-oni his sid(‘-pocket an elegant gold snuff-box, 
and politely extended it to the two gentlemen who had 
just risen from their chairs. Then he took*a very large 
pinch for his own use. All his movements and man- 
ners — excepting a slight inclination to swagger and an 
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indescribable expression of rakishness — closely resem- 
bled the cnrriage of a thorouglibn^l and wealthy gen- 
tleman. Witii stern composure and deliberation, and 
yet with a look in his eyes of inelaneholy presage, lie 
buttoned his half-military coat snugly u}) to his finely- 
bearded chin. Being thus prepared to leave the office, 
he walked straight to the dooi* ; then, soldierlike, lie 
turned squarely around — still smiling with an expression 
of selldissurance and conscious triumpli— bowed very re- 
spectfully but stiffiy to the professional gcmtlemen, who 
were mutely and mutually observing him ; and then, with 
the lofty dignity and cold splendor of a lord, he turned 
and walkc'd out into the renowned thorouglifare of the 
New-York money changers. 


CHAl^TEU XXXII. 

“ Check and chido 

The aerial angels as they float about us, 

With rules of so-called wisdom, till they grow 
The same tame slaves to custom and the world/' 

Halleck 

“Rioiiteous God!” exclaimed lawyer Iviiggleston, as 
soon as tlie remarkable captain left tiieir ])resence, ‘‘I 
would not carry Nehsorfs conscience for all the riches and 
splendors of Europe.” 

“ Conscience !” said the doctor, with a tone of empha- 
tic remonstrance. ‘‘That man, sir, notwithstanding his 
really liigh intellectual endowment, is a national, social, 
and moral monster.” 

Come this way, doctor,” said the lawyer, as he led 
the way through two rooms to a more interior office, 
containing a large library of law-books ; “ come, let’s sH 
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down by ourselves, doctor, and talk calmly oVer this 
Diost important matter.” ' 

Tlie two professional gentlemen, who were now more 
like two brotliers, and bound together by the noblest 
principles to discharge their duty against the common 
enemy, sought this secluded room in order to enter into 
a freer conversation. They were quite removed from 
the incessant confusions and annoying interruptions of 
the business departments, wherein the distinguished 
junior partners, Messrs. Stryker and Syrdarn, presided 
daily over the immense official transactions of the popu- 
lar legal firm. 

“ Captain Nelson’s confessions,” said tlie lawyer, ‘‘struck 
me like a thunderbolt. In fixet, my thoughts persisted, 
in spite of my wish or will, in analyzing and comparing 
Nelson’s remarks concerning liimself with your seven 
postulates, in which you give the formula or prescri])tion, 
so to speak, by which hereditary and circumstantial causes 
miglit have been so centralized and organized as to liave 
made liim the murderer of the young w oman, Miss Mary 
Ruciel. And yet, doctor, you use strong language about 
that man’s conscience.” 

Doctor Du Bois immediately raised his right hand, and 
pointing and shaking his fore-finger with emphasis, said, 
“ Sir, as to kindness of heart and moral feelings of right 
and wrong, that man is as depraved as a vampire and 
as miserable as an idiot.” 

“ Strong language, doctor, and very denunciatory too, 
of a New-York detective, whom I have personally known 
more or less intimately, and seen almost every week, for 
these last ten years.” 

“Monsieur Kuggleston,” said the firm and dignified'' 
doctor, with a look of remonstrance mingled with feel- 
ings closely resembling resentment — “ sir, that is a bad, 
cruel, wicked, murderous man.” 
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The two men gazed for a moment at each other, the law- 
yer’s countenance indicating awakened feelings of anxiety, 
curiosity, and amazement, while the generous and hand- 
some face of the physician kindled with excitement, and 
his expressive eyes enlarged with tlio consciousness of a 
great unselfish truth welling up behind them. 

In the name of sovereign science, monsieur,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘I pronounce sentence upon Captain Nelson.” 

‘‘ You are not his judge, doctor,” said the la wyer, “ and 
besides, he hairi not yet been fairly tried before this secret 
conclave of inquisition.” 

“ Ah, you smile, monsieur ! Sir, my authority is based 
on immutable scitmce. By its exact principles I affirm— 
of course confidentially to you, sir — that Ca])tain Nelson 
is a constitutional hater of his fellowanen — a social out- 
law, *sir — a freebooter, sir, disregarding the finest feelings 
of humanity — in a word, sir, he is, by the laws of inheri- 
tance, a moral ‘momtrosityy 

“Then, where is that man’s free-will and moral re- 
sponsibility ?” asked Mr. Ruggleston, earnestly. 

“In the name of science, monsieur,” returned the doc- 
tor, “ do you not ratlun* ask where is parental la^sponsi- 
bility ? Look out into the street, monsieur. Child-beg- 
gars and adult vagrants — outcasts, vagabonds, ])etty 
thieves, and imbeciles — sir, are they not the offspring of , 
demoralized and intemperate fathers and mothers? Are 
they not born, sir, with the vice of vagrancy circulating 
through their very hearts ? Do they'' not, sir, inherit 
physical and mental disqualifications for obtaining an 
honest livelihood through the exalting agencies of useful 
and profitable labor? No, monsieur I The offspring of 
such parents are naturally indolent — without the check- 
ing and controlling feelings of right and wrong — and 
they are, therefore, constitutionally unfit for industri- 
al and civilizing pursuits. They are bodily lazy, and 
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mentally thriftless by inheritance. Destitute of ambition 
for enterprise and emigration, and almost always with- 
out homes, sir — without the fostering and. strengthening 
soil ol‘a true home of love ^ sir — in which alone tlie roots 
and germs of individual virtue and hap})iness can cling, 
and flourisli, and unfold — then, sir, what are the results ? 
A world of suflei'ers, and a world of criminals !” 

All quite true, quite true, doctor,’^ said tlie attentive 
lawyer; ‘‘but, just now, I am especially curious about 
the antecedent s of this reniarkabh; (-apt ain Nelson of the 
detective force.” 

Instantly the doctor’s fac,(‘ was in a blaze of excitement. 
“Oh! monsieui’, here is my th(‘ory : A physically healtli- 
ful young woman, but mentally stupefiiMl, and morally 
W(*ak and ignorant, g(‘Stated and turned u])on society a 
savage nature, a horrid child of evil, y(‘t externally ap- 
pearing ill the lovely form of man, with a capacious in- 
tellect firmly rooted in selfish instincts, and animated 
with vicious vital proclivities.” 

“ State, if you pleas(‘, exjdicitly and entirely,” said the 
lawyer, “ what influences were ante-natally at work, and 
how those influeiujes worked post-natally, to j)ro(luco the 
monstrous character you describe.” 

“Certainly, monsieur,” rejilied the polite jiliysician, 

“ With your ])enriission, sir, I will state what J know. 
Positive feelings and governing thoughts, during the 
most delicate and impressible period of jiregnancy, 
appear sooner or later, either in tlie bodily persons or 
in the mental characteristics of children.” 

Yes, doctor, that is your proposition ; now, if you 
please, present in brief your facts and arguments.” 

“Maternity,” said the doctor, witli beautiful simplicity 
and modesty, “is a divine wonder! Stern, rude, and < 
cruel women are often, under the mysterious influence of 
maternity, transformed into miracles of hovering tender 
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ness and fostering affection. On the other liarid, tender 
and artistic natures, hy the iuct oi' pi-egnancy nniy Ine 
marvelously changed tor the worse in tlicir tlionglits and 
feelings. The pregnant state is announced Ly the sup- 
pression of the periodical evacuation, which is generally 
accompanied with fullness in the biaaists, lieadache, 
flushings in the iaee, and heat in the ])alins of the luinds. 
Consequently many women, soon alter entej'iiig n])on ma- 
ternity, beconu' very much altered in their looks, and Iiave 
peculiar irritable leelings, inducing a disposition of mind 
whicb renders their tcanper easily ruHied, and inciting an 
irresistible projK'iisity to actions of whicli, on otlu*rocca- 
"sions, they would b(? ashamed. Tljcre is also morning 
sickness, with a tendency to vomiting, and often intrac- 
table emesis. In sucli cases, tlie features acajuire a pe- 
cjiliar sharpness, .tlie eyes ap])ear larger, and the mouth 
wider than usual ; and the woman has a [)articu]ar ap- 
pearance, vv’bich can not be described, but with whicli 
women are well acupiainted.” 

“At about what time,” asked tlie inquisitive lawyer, 
“does the greatest inter-impressibility exist, liy which 
the fia'lings of the woman are most tlislurbed, ^nul 
tlirough which tlie fetal characteristics are by the moth- 
er imparted and determined?” 

“The period of greatest jisychological impressibility 
comnumc-es jiosilively at the beginning of the third 
month, and thence is continued with a. progressive in- 
crease ol'potwei*, until about the first of the ninth month, 
at which time is inaugurated a happy ])eriod of passive 
growth of the bodily parts of the cbild, giving the ner- 
vous systems of botli inothei* and lietns a iiiiudi needed 
opportunity to gain some rest, and thus be tlie better 
prepared for the critical and painlid labors of jiarturition.” 

^ Now, doctor, taking Captain Nelson’s voluntary 
confessions of his antecedents as a basis, stale, if you 
10 
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please, the effect of liis motlier’s feelings and mental 
conditions upon liiin prior to his birth, and the results 
on his subsequent life. 

“Certainly, monsieur,” said he. “First, she received 
the cliikhs germinal essema's at the climax ol' a powerful 
liherlin(*’’s passion. Itesult in offspring: vigorous vitali- 
ty and quick muscular energy, a fitu-y temperament, 
magnetic but short-lived amativem^ss, and a tendency 
to longevity. 

“Second. She was outrag{a)us]y neglected and de- 
serted by the man on whom all her fondest feadings were 
freely bestowed ; therefore intemse hatred, possibly je.al- 
oas leeliiigs, and dreams of n'venge, took ])ossession of 
her heart and mind throughout the perio<] of pregnancy, 
llesull in offspring: Lnersion of all benevohmt affec- 
tions, uncontrollalde animosity, a diabolical cont('m])t 
for mankind, and smhhm impulses toward the commis- 
sion of murder. Suicide, also, is sometimes a temp- 
tation, 

“ Third. She commenced to throw off every read and 
imaginary bond that could possibly Hide her destiny or 
memory with the uiquancipled libertine who had merci- 
lessly deserted her, by terribly hathiff (sometimes feebly 
and with fickleness, at other times with a maddening 
]):issionateness of demoniac repulsion) the little soul and 
the little body that were steadily unfolding within her 
conscious existence; she frequently wee]>ing; wishing, 
praying for its sudd(‘n d('ath ; and silently cursing it, 
and by nauseating medicines and by surgical instru- 
ments attempting to murder tlie ap])roac]]ing fiercely- 
liatcd little stranger, ]lesult on offs])ring: A natural 
impatience and contempt for wornati, no reverence for 
her maternal functions, no respect for liei delicate im- 
pulses and feelings, and an irnisistilile propulsion burn- 
ing in tlie very life of his blood, and firing, his intellect 
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with practical plans, to wander like a savage, diabolical 
fieebooter, through the social system of humanity, bent 
on empowering himself with money acquired by robbery, 
poison, and murder.” 

‘‘Beware of circumstantial evidence,” said the lawyer 
good-naturedly. “Now, really, doctor, would you 
bring Captain Nelson to trial on your abstract theory 
of the ante-natal causes of crime?” 

“No, no, monsieur. But, sir, I shall most certainly 
put him in my new volume on the hereditary origin of 
physical, mental, and mural debasement, whicli is the 
fountain-liead of all human vices and crimes.” 

Mr. Ruggleston involuntarily smiled, and said, pleas- 
antly, “Well, doctor, that will be the climax of all cru- 
elty in the art of punishment.” 

Then he added, “And yet, doctor, it is hardly either 
justice or linmanity to eundimin a fellow-citizen and im- 
prison him in a book on science before lie is convicted of 
any capital crime or })etty misdemeanor.” 

“ Monsieur,*” replied the extremely earnest physician, 
“I shall iinme<liately proceed to defect the whole ante- 
natal and })ost-natal truth in this (*ase ; and then, sir, he 
shall appear in my quota of criminals under the fixed 
laws of human ])ropagation.” 

“Quota of criiTiinals !” echoed the lawyer. “ What, in 
the name of righteousness, does that mean ?” 

“ Ah, monsieur, you shall see ])resent]y.” Witli great 
animation the medical man went on: “Under the law 
of human propagation — es])ecially during the protracted 
reign of ignorance in that most divine function of 
woman — there is a mathematical proportion of hintum 
failures. All cities, for example, will have, in pro])or- 
tion to their population and physical circumstances, a 
certain fixed quota of sick, of infirm, of vagrants, of 
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idlers, of indigents, of paupers, of drunkards, of adulterers, 
af thieves, of swindlers, and of murderers.’^ 

“ What, doctor! Do you really mean to say that the 
whole and entire quota of each class come from mis- 
directed feidings and demoralized thoughts of mothers 
during pregnancy? ” 

^‘No, monsieur, no. This, rather, is my meaning^: 
that human failures, in the ju-opagation of our species, 
•bear a certain mathematical proportion to the population 
of a city or kingdom.” 

‘‘Do you account for th(‘ existence of all imbecile, 
idiotic, insaiu‘, abandoned, and vicious characters uj)Oii 
this principle ? ” 

“For a certain ])roportion of them only, monsieur. 
Ignorance or mis-education next, and debasing physical 
and social circumstances subsequent to birth, account 
for the remainder.” 

“Then, doctor, if I comprehend you, you imagine 
that a wider diffusion of just knowledge amorig men and 
women, both manaed and unmarried, concerning the 
laws of the [diysical and mental incejation, organization, 
and multiplication of our s]>ecies, will hav’e a tendency 
to lessen the sum of suffering and crime, by preventing 
ill-assorted mari'iages and the })ropagation of defective ’ 
ohspring? Do you mean to argue that side of the 
qm^stion, doctor?” 

“ Exactly so, monsieur — exactly. Ah, sir ! you charm 
and honor me with your sympathy and appreciation.” 

“Not ray sym}xithy, doctor ; for, although I agree in 
the main with many of your sentiments, as yet I am not 
a convert to your ])eculiar theory.” 

“Ah, true. But, sir, you shall most positively 
convinced. My agreeable assistant, a brilliant young 
man, will cooperate with me as detective. We shall 
find in this very city ‘ confirmation strong ’ — thrilling 
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faets, sir, most startling evidences, too plain and too 
potential to be resisted by either judge or jury.” 

“ Criminals will not suffer in your hands, will they 
doctor? ’ 

‘STustice is an inherent law of the physical and men- 
tal universe, monsieur; if it develoj) sufferings in a 
criminal it is both right and remedial, and sometimes I 
let him suffer.” 

‘‘ True, doctor. But I take it that you have wbal is 
called a heart in your bosom?” 

Tears suddenly started in the mild eyes of the doctor 
Emotions of benevolence and love, warm and gushing 
from a fountain of irmate affection, choked Ins uttei'ance. 
After a pause, and laying his liand upon liis breast, he 
feelingly . replied — 

‘‘Monsieur Ruggleston, I adore knowledge, sir, and 
yet — I would rather berobbed of my head than lose the 
love of ray lieart.” 

The lawyer smiled pleasantly, and said, “Yes, doctor^ 
the cold and lofty justice' of the universe is rapidly 
warmed and melted, and becomes very soon a Ijealing 
balm to poor wounded huiminity, when it streams 
through the chambers of your lieart. Am I right 
doctor ?” 

Not another word pass(id between them. They seemed 
half inclined to embrace one another, and give Avay to 
the sadden exuberance and congeniality of their sym- 
pathetic natures. But, unhapjnly, such manifestations 
of affection among men ded with lofty contempt 

by the dlgnifiad icebergs of society. Therefore with a 
warm, fraternal hand-shaking, the gentlemen se])?ir!ited ; 
but only, however, to meet again soon, under different 
ch'cumstances, and for the accomplishment of important 
ends. 


END OF PART IJ. 



PAET III. 


REAPING THE FRUITS OF CRIME. 


CIIArTER I. 

B UT let 119 now, like soldiers on the watch, 

Put the souUs armor on, alike ]‘)re{)ar(Hi 
For all a soIdieFs warfare brings.” — Bailie. 

Events come and rush by like tlie flight of eagles. 
We seem to see them as they jiass us and disajipear be- 
neath the swift tide of the river of time. But so be- 
guiled and involved are we by the circumstances whicli 
immediately surround us, and so entertained and con- 
sumed by our present sensations, that we do not realize 
how inseparably related we individually are to tlie events 
and consequent changes which occur in the })hysical, hu- 
md-n, and mental worlds in wliich we live and have our 
being; and thus a majority of isolated and selfish per, 
sons acquire a belief that they are not individually con- 
nected with or in any manner accountable for the misfor- 
tunes, faults, vices, and crimes of other and unknown 
persons in the moving and breathing world about them. 
Time, however, which progressively brings changes and 
wisdom to every one sooner or later, is a powerful ele- 
ment in overcoming the selfishness, injustices, and mise- 
ries of humanity. 

About an hour after night fall, two rough and ready 
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men, each mouhtecl on the bare hack of a stout country 
horse were riding along tlie road loading from a remote 
fisherman’s hut on the Jersey shore, m^ar Metetc^cunk 
River, and about five miles from S(juan Beach, to a small 
fishing schooner waiting for them in Shark River. A 
cold, sleety rain-storm from the Atlantic ocean was rag- 
ing fearfully. A furious wind swept down the invisible 
road, and into the grim faces of the travelers, with such 
violence as to render rapid riding impossilde. They bru- 
tally whipped and cursed, however, and daminid and 
kicked and pounded the poor siilf-Jointed and hall-starved 
animals; in fact, they did and th(*y vociferated all the 
outlandish and uncivilized and unfeeling and inliuman 
things which are e.vj)ected of men in their irrational and 
savage treatineiit of horses ; and yet it continued to be 
impossible, in that tein])estuous storm and in such pitch- 
black da.rkn'‘ss, to force the weary animals into a canter. 
Sometimes^ aftei* iearful goadings, the beasts would trot 
a dozen yards or so, and then break down. Notwith- 
standing the merciless urgings and whip])ings and curs- 
ings, a‘‘ walking speed ” was all the brutal travelers could 
get out of the half-perished horses. 

Thus aftep' a long and exhausting journey, the tvvo 
savage-looking men, but with countenances expressive 
rather of stupidity and stolid indifference, arrived wet 
and hallTrozen at the old weather-beaten fishing vessel. 

The tempestuous fury of the storm began to abate ; 
and far away over the Atlantic tliey noti(^ed the first 
signs of morning light. The men peered about cautiously 
and listened attentively. No person or other living ob- 
ject was within sight ; and no sounds save the bellowing 
winds and the splashing waters. 

‘^lalloo!” sharply shouted one of the men, “Jack 
Flemmer ! Dick Lindsay! Halloo, th(n-e ! ” 

You damn screech-owl ! ” <nx>wled the other. “Pluf^ 
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your old windpipe. Yonr dcvilitili HCpieaking and squall- 
ing will fetch about us more cursed elerseymen than we 
can find time to anchor in Shark River for a week to 
come.” 

No answer was returned, however, save llie whistling 
and booming of tlie winds llirongh the rigging of the 
schooner. “ Sharks all gone ?” asked one. “Well, let 
’em go,” the other grulHy replied. “The jig is all up 
with us this time ; so let’s turn in and get some sleep.” 

In fact the fellows were over five hours behind the 
“ time” tliat was fixed upon for tlieir a])])earance. And 
the consequence was that a brutal murder and a great 
robbery, whicli had been long ])]anned to come off at 
twelve o’clock on that very night in New-Jersey, never 
happened. 

And another murder and another robbery, but con- 
ceived and arranged by other men, to occur that very 
night in the Carlton llobd in New-York, wjjs also pre- 
vented, but through a very different set of circumstances. 

About twenty miiiut(‘s past niiu^ o’.clo(;k in the even- 
ing, wiiile Doctor Du Hois and his gallant young detec- 
tive, Fred Wilson, were (‘iigaged in a pleasant conver- 
sation about indifferent matters, a man suddenly knocked 
at the door and enteixal without further ceremony. He 
Avas di’essed in the sliabbily genteel style, llis manners 
were those of a I’cal loafer but })retended gentleman ; 
staggering slightly as tliough nmler the inflnenee of 
drink; liis heavy lips were swollen and his smalh eyes in- 
flamed ; a large foiadiead, a short red nose, I’ather large 
ears, a thick black beard, stout arms and legs, a corpm 
lent stomach, a coarse and strong voice. Unannounced, 
unpermitted, the dissolute and disagreeable stranger 
walked about the apartment, (which was the doctor’s, 
private office, also used by Fred as a bed room, at the 
head of the first broiid flight of stairs,) and seemed to be 
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amusing himself, in a half maudlin manner, with the 
doctor’s large collection of valuable foreign curiosities. 
While thus . staggering and peering about, but with 
a slightly foreign accent, lie hoarsely began to sing 

When I was a young lad, 

My fortune was had, 

If e’er I do well ’lis a wonder. 

I spent all iny means 
Amid sliarpers and queans, 

Then 1 got a commission to plunder. 

I have stockings, ’tis true, 

But the devil a shoe, 

I am forced to wear hoots in all weather, 

Be d d the hoot-soh^, 

Cur8(5 on the spur- roll, 

Confounded be the upper leather.” 

“ Wliat will you have, stranger asked the doctor 
kindly, risi^ig and walking to where th(^ intruder stood. 

‘‘ Ha, ha ! liurrah, hurrah ! ha, he, ho, iio,” laughed 
and shouted the fellow. Tluui suddenly an<l comically 
checking himself, he said — “All I can get, mister, and as 
much more as you’ve a mind to give me.” 

“Stranger!” demanded the doctor, with the lirni 
and quick energy of a fearless man, yet fired by the ex^ 
citement of sudden apprehension — “ State your busi- 
ness I ” • 

“By thunderbolts,” replied he, with another burst of 
coarse laugliter — “ now that’s kind of you. AVell,'come 
— I’ll tell you. Once I was a quarrelsome soldi(*r in Un- 
cle Sam’s employ. Now I cheat death, and get wliisky- 
inouey, by catching fish along Shark River away down 
and over in the Jarseys.” 

The doctor, although considerably excited, appeared 
perfectly cool and collected. Without betraying the 
least sign of trepidation, he ta^nped the annoying visitor 
10 * 
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on the shoulder and ordered him peremptorily to “ Leave 
the room.” 

With an expression of indescribable comical stupidity 
on his bloated but jolly face, and with a drunkard’s dis- 
gusting: indifference to decency and others’ rights, and 
in his maudlin manner of address, he said, “Don’t be 
alarmed. Don’t give up the ship. Fisherman’s luck.. 
N^ever say die. Live and let live, Jersey fish and Jer- 
sey whisky. Them’s my sentiments. Open field and 
fair fight. ’Sa’lt and battery every night. Them’s my 
sentiments.” 

While reeling oft’ these disjointed sentences, he man- 
aged to find in one of his pockets a sli}> of writing-paper, 
which, with the fumbling clumsiness of an intoxicated 
man, he finally presented to Doctor Du Bois, accompa- 
nied with a rollicking bit of unasked advice, “ Sir, jest 
you read that Pi'esident’s message.” 

ImnH‘diat(dy tlie doctor pro(a‘eded to re^d aloud, so 
that his assistant defective could liear every word, as fol- 
lows : 


deer doctr do boys— jack fleininer wil ban yu this, i no a man in 
room no. 23 and lie is agoin to rob ynr binin box to nite, i no liim 
he alus dus wot he Ses an lie is ben boreding heare 2 das on a pur- 
pis i no yu was again Out to nite an he noed it tu an the deede he 
wil du if he Shedds yur bind for he’s mad at u fore sain to mistr 
rugleston he wus no lieter nor a vyilin an i no jack flernmer is rite an 
no feers fur im i no yur fren wilsiin an he nos Me an he wil sa wot 
i sa is the trooth — 0 mi god doctr do hoys i hoop yu wil bee spard 
to du yur doty so no moar at prisint frum yur fren 

nelly makfarland. 

“Nellie MacFarland!” exclaimed the doctor, interro- 
gatively, as soon as he had finished reading the awfully 
written and worse-spelled^ letter — “Fred, have you posi- 
tive knowledge of any such person ?” 

Young Wilson with the utmost difficulty concealed his 
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embarrassment. His thoughts fled backward some six 
years to the Globe Hotel in Duane street. It was through 
Nellie’s instrumentality that he, (Wilson,) acting under 
the motive of fear and the consequent coercion exercised 
•upon him by the tyrant Captain Xelson, effected an en- 
trance into the kind-hearted Doctor Du Bois’s sleeping 
room. He recalled all the circumstances of that resent- 
ful robbery. Sudden mortification and regretful misery 
for a moment prevented utterance. Apparently taking 
time to recollect, ho waiver, he soon replied, yet rather 
dreamily and indefinitely, 

“It seems — to me — that the name — is that of a — of a 
kitchen girl — who used to work — in a — in a down-town 
hotel.” 

Turning to the staggering and singing stranger, the 
d(>ct,or asked, “ Where can I find the writ(M* of this mes- 
RUgl! V” 

“ Hurrah ! ha, ha, ho, ho! Come now, that’s jolly !” 
said the drunk(‘n and e.omical visitor; tlum he continued, 
“Thunderbolts! Some stre<‘ls away. Trip up the lad- 
ders to mast-head. Four stori(‘s from the ground-floor. 
Back room. TTiuler the sky-light. Broken out. B.ain 
washing in. Sick young woman on the straw. Xellie 
putting cinders on the fire. Three hungry children. Tea 
and bread — know where it is, sir? — know where she lives, 
now, sir?” 

“ Wilson,” said the doctor, “ shall we call in a police- 
man to arrest this fellow for outrageous trespassing, or 
shall we heed this warning, and reward tins interloper 
for bringing the note from ISTel lie’s attic ?” 

“ One moment, sir,’^ said Wilsoji promptly. “ Retain 
the fellow till I step down to the desk. The j)roprietor, 
or the gentlemanly clerk, will inform me at once who oc- 
cupies room No, 23 .” 

Noisy groups of men were clamoring in the office on 
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political topics. But the energetic and quick walking 
detective crowded his way up to the hotel register. He 
rapidly- examined the recorded lists of names for three 
days back, and found that two niglits before No. 23 was 
taken by a man who liad clumsily written his name, 
“John B. Myers, Albany, .N: Y.” 

Wilson immediately be(‘koned to the book-keeper, who 
at once drew quite near, so that, in whisper tones, Fred 
asked, “Is Mr. John Myers, of No. 23, among the crowd of 
men in this office 

Instantly the clerk’s searcliing eye caught a glimpse 
. of that gentleman. He (‘autiously pointed him out to 
Wilson. “Alia!” said he to himself, as his sti^ady black 
eyes rested on th(‘ featuo's ofan old nuanber of the secret 
association — “ Dick Lindsay, eli 

Next moment the young deteetke returned to the 
doctor’s office. “All right, sir. Itewanl this honest 
intruder, Imt only on condition that he will let me ac- 
company him to Nell IMacFarland’s attic.” 

“ Who’s occupying No. 23 V” ask(‘d tJie doctor. 

“An old hotel-thief,” replied Wilson. “There’s no 
blacker villain, no meaner sneak-robber, out of New- 
Jersey, than this same Dick Lindsay.” 

Tiiis unexpected intelligenc.(‘ gave the doctor a disa- 
greeable and mysterious sensation. “Marvelous!” ex' 
claimed he. “ l^^ast night a voice came to me in a dream” 
saying, ‘ Guard your property and your file.’. Already’ 
eh? ’my midniglit dream is a reality! 0 marvelous 
World !” , 

Then turning to t he New-Jersey fisherman, who was 
beginning to behave somewhat more like the civilized 
citizens of other states, the pliysician handed him a small 
gold coin, and said, “Present my most cordial compli- 
ments to the person who wrote that warning letter. As 
for yourself, notwithstanding the discourtesy of your 
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New- Jersey style of entering other people’s premises, 
here’s hoping you will catch as many fish as ever swarm- 
ed into the great net of St. Peter.” 


CHAPTER II. 

“ TnE spiritual world 
Lies all about us, and its av'enues 
Are open to the unseen feet of ])hantom8 
That COITUS and f?o. and we ]>erceive tlieni not, 
h5av(; by their inti uenee, or when at times 
A most mysterious Providence permits thorn 
To manifest themselves to juortal eyes.” 

LongfeMow. • 

Fred Wilso.v found Nellitfs dark and squalid attic, 
lie took good care, however, not to enter the apartment. 
N( Hie, now grown to vigorous womanhood, came out- 
side. They conversed in suhdued tones on tlie landing 
of the stairs. Her wtirm, iin]>ulsive Irish hetirt overfiow- 
ed the moment she heard his voice. Suddenly drawing 
his face to her with her strong hands, she actually kissed 
him, first on one cheek and then on the other. Then the 
tears of joy streamed down her ruddy face, and she sob- 
bed and cried dreadfully. 

“ Hush, Nelfie,” said Wilson, sternly. “Now about 
to-night’s adventure at the Carlton Hotel. What do you 
know about it ?” 

“ Ob ! God be good to us !” she replied, half frightened 
and still crying. “ God lielp us !” 

“ Tell all — every tiling — quick, quick ! Not a moment 
to lose !” 

And-Nellie began : “The poor sick craythur’s brother, 
Jack Flemnier, sur, coom to visit her, and brought a big 
bag full of fish ; and, sur, as he was walking the streets 
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8ur, he Bpied Dick Lindsay — the miserable odd vaga- 
bond of a murderer, an ses he to Dick ses'he, and where 
the divil are ye sthaying? And then ses Dick ses he, ‘ At 
the Carlton Hotel,’ ses he; then ses Jack ses he, an whin 
did ye boom, an where do ye slaj)e, an what the divil 
are ye fishing for ?’ An then Dick Lindsay went on walk- 
ing in the streets, saying notliin at all at all.” 

“ Be quick, Nellie, quick ! How did you find out what 
Dick was trying to do at the hotel ? ” 

‘‘ An shure, sur,” replied she, “an’ don’t I do the wash- 
ing and all tlie mendin’ for police-captain Nelson; aa’did 
not he say in my own very hearing, (the ould villain !). 
that the rich ould Frinch doctor at Carlton’s would 
hheAl this very niglit; aif shure, sur, didn’t T know that 
the bloody craythur of sin alius done what, he promises? ” 

Bidding the Irish Nellie good-night, and leaving a 
valuabhi piece of sihau- in her hand, promising to see 
her again, and telling her to “ keep still, young Wil- 
son made all ]) 0 ssib]e hast(‘ back to the ofiiee. 

“Doctor,” said he, as soon as he could catch hisbi'eath^ 
“Nellie IMacFarland has saved your lilc*.” 

“ Wliat, sir?” said he, “saved my life! How?” 

“ She washes and irons and mends for one Captain 
Nelson, and he carelessly let out to her the secret plot to 
murder and rob you !” 

“Indeed! Very well. Now how shall Ave proceed?” 

“This Dick Lindsay,” replied Wilson, “ is nothing 
but a sneak thief. Of himself, he could do no liarm to 
any body. Nelson runs liim as a steam-engine turns the 
shaft and wheels of a boat. If we let him know that he 
is ‘ spotted,’ that ’ll be the last of him. Captain Nelson 
can be checkmated on some oth(‘.r plan.” 

“ Very well,’’ said the doctor, evidently highly charm- 
ed with the rapid and reasonable suggestions of his 
assistant. “ You will immediately ‘ spot’ liira, eh ? ” 
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Wilson bowed politely and disappeared. lie pro- 
ceeded to the office, requested the obliging clerk to ap 
proach Mr. John Myers, and ask him a moment into the 
hall leading to the door that opened on Broadway. The 
young detective also requested the gentlemanly clerk to 
accompany Myers, and listen to what would pass during 
a short conversation. Wilson waited calmly, and pres- 
ently the two individuals approached. 

“Mr. Jolm B. Myers,” said Wilson sarcastically, and 
yet autlioritatively, “ got a trunk in your room, in num- 
ber 23 ? ” 

“ No, sir,” he said, much agitated. 

“Got a carpet-bag, or a sack of any kind ?” 

“ What business is that to you ?” asked Myers, sav- 
agely and brusquely. 

Wilson fixed his steady, dilating black eyes upon the 
villain, tiien slowly raising his fore-finger, with a signifi. 
cant motion and warning gesture, he said — “ llai*k, sir ! 
Captain Nelson’s murderous j)lan8 can’t be carried out in 
this hotel. Now, sir, if you want to keej) out of 8tate- 
prison a few weeks longer, follow my advice: leave 
this city within two hours ; and mark, Dick Lindsay ! as 
you value your life, keep aw^ay from New-York. Dragon 1 
I know you.” ^ 

At this unexpected mention of his real name the fellow 
quailed and trembled wdth deadly fear. And what 
alarmed him still more was the secret password “ drag- 
on,” which for years was used among the “ devils,” in 
their subterranean “hell” on Long Island. Wilson’s 
tall, commanding form overshadowed him, and so par- 
alyzed hif? will that he could hardly move a muscle, 
“March!” said the authoritative voice of the young 
detective; and on the instant the terrified robber fled 
out into the fearful blackness of that stormy night. 

Thus was begun the dreaded labor of reaping and de- 
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stroylng the fruits ot the trees of evil. And we have the 
blessed assurance that in all works of this nature the 
angels of heaven are ever present to cheer, to counsel, 
to strengthen,. to purify, and to save. 


CHAPTER III. 

The waves of "fiery darkness ’gainst the rock^ 

Of dark damnation broke, and music made 
Of melanclioly sort.” — FoUo/c. 

Detective Wilson and Doctor Du Bois locked and 
bolted thems(*lve8 into their comfortable ofiicc. The 
world was now shut out, and they were safe. Immediately 
they commenced a conference concerning the existence of 
social destructive elements and secret criminal organiza- 
tions. Tlie ])hi]osophi(tal physician very naturally wishtMl 
to sound the young man on these topics ; and, if necessary, 
he meant to endeavor to convert iiini to ]>rin('iples of jus- 
tice, virtue, righteousness, and loving-kindness^. 

“ Fred,” began the doctor, in a social and confidential 
voice, “ what is tlie caum^ think you, of so many bur- 
glaries and inexplicable murders in Nevv-York 

‘‘ Because,” said Fred, ‘Hhere are organized bands of 
burglars and assassins in the very heart of this city.” 

“ Why do you tlnnk so, my young man ?” 

“ Don’t think any thing about it, sir; I Imow it.” 

“ Know it I” echoed the doctor in an undertone of sur- 
prise. “ How came you to know it, Fred ?” 

The question startled and uncontrollably excited Wil- 
son’s nerves for a moment. But with firmness and 
such assurance, he replied, “Robbers, counterfeiters, 
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and assassins, sir, can’t carry tlieir tools and concealed 
weapons, and commit their boldest crimes upon peace- 
ful and law-abiding citizens, and then get away from 
the police, and keep out of way of all authorities, unless 
they train each other and associate themselves together, 
and thus form bands for mutual aid and protection.” 

“ Ah, very well,” said the doctor. “ But, Fred,” he 
continued, “ what is the anise of such men formin g them- 
selves into companies antagonistic to the lives and pro- 
perty of good nuai ? ” 

“ Humph,” grumbled Fred, “ such men justify them- 
selves.” 

‘‘What do I ' hear ?” hurriedly askcMl the doctor 
“What do you say, Fred — that thieves, ruffians, rob- 
bers, . n>urderers, and lawless characters generally, /^s*- 
tiff/ themsehes in the commission of tluur cowardly and 
bloody deeds?” 

‘'Yes, sir,” replied Fred firmly — “they do! And 
this way tluiy do it: The chu'liain makes a speech be- 
fore ids (u*ew ol' stinking devils, and says, ‘A king, when 
he wants more kingdom, raises an army ol“ murderers 
and marches them into a peaceable country. He don’t 
skulk about with his imm and k(‘ep shad}^ till alter mid. 
night, as we poor devils are obliged to do, and why? 
Because his men outmember ours at least an hundred 
thousand to one of us. Now, devils ! we want not land 
but money and jewelry.. We organize to do what th^ 
great kings do under a like motive. But we are weak 
in numbers, and must do our work in the dark. We 
kill only one or two to get property, while the powerful 
kings kill thousand — ” 

“Fred!” exclaimed the doctor vehemently — “Bred,” 
you astound me. Great God ! Do robbers and assas- 
sins justify themselves?” 

“ Certainly, doctor,” replied the detective ; “and this 
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is how tliey do it. The captain makes a speech to his 
devils, and says : ‘ A New-York merchant has a moun- 

tain of money. He didn’t honestly make that mountain, 
lie tricked it all out of the pockets of folks who trade 
in his store. We devils want a mountain of our own. 
But we an’t mean. So we won’t trick the poor folks, as 
the bank(‘rs and the tradesmen do, every how, hut we’ll 
keep a sharp lookout and trick the old big-bellied cove 
what owns tlKJ mountain.” 

• Astonishment seemed to overwhelm Doctor Du 
Bois. The young detective’s revelations of a robber’s 
theory of justification surjjassed any thing he had ever 
heard. Xipon those to}>ics, however, he resolved to start 
no new questions at present, ]>ut asked: ‘‘These cha- 
racters must be known to the police. Now, Fred, why 
are they not caught and brought to justice?” 

“ Oh ! that is (‘asily answered, sir,” said Wilson. “ The 
fact is, sir, there exists an ofiicial or a j)olitical conflict 
between the judges and the policemen, and the organized 
criminals know Jill jiliout it.” 

“ What conflict do you refer to ?” the doctor inquired. 

“ The Judges, sir, belong to one party, and the Police 
to another; between the two, all crimes in the city are 
committed, and the head-devils are permitted to escape 
arrest.” 

“ A serious charge, Fred — a very serious charge in- 
deed,” sjiid tile doctor. “ What further can you state 
aliout it?” 

Detective Wilson answered: “A policeman, sir, does 
not want to ’make Jin enemy for his political party; 
neitlier does he wish to make an em^Miy foi* himself per- 
sonally. A great city like New-York, sir, is governed 
by men who obtain tlieir oftices by the Votes of hosts of 
ignorant citizens and criminal chanicters. A Judge 
often gains political jiower by siding with and discharg* 
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iog from custody the characters wlio helped to elect him 
—the ignorant citizens and the robbers and assassins ; 
while the Police force on the other hand, by widen the 
ruffians were arrested and brought before the courts, has 
made for itself, and also for the policemen individually, 
as many dangerous and formidable enemies. So long, 
sir, as there shall exist this political antagonism between 
the Judiciary and the Police, so long will thieves and 
assassins flourish in this great city and continue to escape 
punishment.” 

A protracited pause ensued. The first to break the si- 
lence was Po(‘tor J)u Bois : Fred, do you know Captain 
Nelson ?” 

Wilson involuntarily trembled from head to foot. He 
(juickly covered his face with his hand to conceal the 
sudden paleness of his features. Then, in a tremulous, 
hiilf-potulant voice, h(u-('plied — “ Perhaj)s [ do, sir.” 

This remarkable manifestation of nervous excitement 
in the young man did not escap(^ the observant, practiced 
eye of the physician. Appearing, however, not to have 
perceived the agitation, he asked — ‘‘ Do you regard him 
as an honest and efficient member of the detective ser- 
vice ?” 

“Sir,” hurriedly and fiercely said Wilson, with a per- 
fect torrent of indignation — “ Sir, Nelson should have 
his arms tied behind liis back and be forced to walk 
the plank. An executioner should fasten a cord of 
strong hemp around liis cursed neck. Then, sir, without 
the prayers of a father confessor, he should be compelled 
to weigh anchor and sail straight to hell.” 

“A terrible fate!” said the doctor, with a tone of 
disapprobation and commiseration. “ Fred,” he added, 
“ a bloody reign will begin when you become supreme 
judge !” 

Wilson murmured angrily betw'een his teeth, but 
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made no reply. He seemed lost in thought, and ab- 
stractedly drew a long-bladed knife from his pocket. 
While so absorbed, he quietly wiped the bright steel 
bl^de carefully on tlie corner of liis red bandanna hand- 
kerchief, sharpened it a little on his boot, then sudden- 
ly but still abstractedly shut the formidable weapon, 
and returned it to its own place. All the time, seemingly, 
he was lost — sadly, angrily, tumultuously lost — in the 
dark recesses of paiiiiul retrospective thought. 

“ Fred,” interrupted the doctor, taking from his pock- 
et a bright button attached to a piece of Avoolen cloth, 
wliich had evidently been torn in haste 1‘roin a coat or 
sailor’s jacket, and extending it toward the young de- 
tective — “Fred, that was found near the murdered body 
of Miss Bridgstbn, some three years ago. A ))Oor sail- 
or, named McKiggy, was trical, convicted, and hung for 
the murder. In my opinion, Fred, Captain Nelson 
knows more about that terrible deed than any other liv- 
ing man. You may take this little ])iece of evidence, 
and see if you can link it into the clothes of that remark- 
able policeman. Take your own time, and your own 
method, Fred; and remember this: Do notliing that 
will publicly compromise, or in any degree involve in 
unn('cessary trouble either yourself oi' me.” 

Wilson’s black eyes dilated and glowed and glittered, 
and actually siamied to dance with a wild, havage, tri- 
um])hant delight, lb*, however, })olitely took from the* 
physician’s hand the button and clotli; put the little 
“job” careiiilly away in the side-pocket of his vest* 
silently bowed, and ])leasantly smiled his glad accept-* 
ance of the important mission. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

“Oil! welcome, piire-eyed Faith, white-handed Hope, 

Thou hovering aii^ud, o-irt with ^ifolden winp^H, 

And thou unblemished form of (diastity !” — (Jhampim. 

]\riss Piia^BK Mil'I'ON, wlio, as tlie reader remembers, is 
Lawyer Ruiiglestoii’s wife's unmarried sister, at last 
made up her mind to act upon the suggestion of the dis- 
tinguished French jiliysician ; who is now vigorously 
operating as a se]f-a])pointed and self-salaried JSTew-York 
detective, in the cause of justice and the science of hu- 
man improvement. Tlui reader can not but sympathize 
with the feelings of delicacy and reluclan(*e which for 
weeks kept Mrs. Ruggleaton’s sister from the desired 
investigation. 

At length, liowever, a letter was carefully jirepared 
and written by Miss Milton, ])urporting to be an appli- 
cation for treatment from a Miss Laura Brookfield, of 
Baltimore., Md, and addressed to “Madam La Stelle, 

^ street, New-York.” Although several 

weeks before the time specitied for confinement, yet 
Miss Brookfield said in her letter that she washed to make 
all suitable pre])arations as early and as secretly as pos- 
sible; wanted to engage a first-class room in Madam’s 
renowned establishment, and begged the privilege of 
having one or more female servants at her command, if 
necessary. The amount of compensation demanded was 
of no moment, as her means were ample. 

Madam La Stelle’s reply was prom])t and satisfactory. 
A room was immediately made ready for Miss Brook- 
field, and she was informed that she might enter the es- 
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tablishmcnt as a boarder and prospective patient at once, 
if she so wished. 

One eveniiig, therefore, soon after this correspondence, 
the Ihiltiniore patient arrived. She paid the coachman, 
in the presence of the lady doctress, for her ride from the 
wharf. A small hlack trunk was <leposited in the hall, 
as Miss Brookfield’s only })iece of baggage, and then 
the coachman disap] >eared. 

All these little devices, taken in connection witli the 
correspondence which was invariably mailed from Jhilti- 
niore, com])lete]y covered np tlie fact tiiat the patient 
was a citizen of New- York. 

“Miss Ib'ookfield’s baggage is lirnitcal,” said the 
shrewd, quick-siglited, prompt, and business-like doc- 
tress. 

The reader will recall Latvyer Ruggleston’s biaef de- 
scription of Miss Milton’s mental characteristics and 
large societary exj)erience. She was naturally a ])ablic- 
spirited and very capable woman. Prom fitly and 
cordially, therefore, and without tlie least sliow of em- 
barrassment, she replied : 

“True, madam, but as I iiave friends in this city, 
with whom I shall s])end most of my time during my 
stay with you, my wardrobe can at any time be replen- 
ished sufficiently to meet all rny necessities.” 

Miss Milton occupied herself, reading and sewing ini 
her very pleasant room, during tliree successive days. 
She had her meals brought to lier, was careful not to 
attract observation ; and kept herself, as far as practi-"^ 
cable, isolated and unknown. On the evening of the 
third day, Madam La Stelle called for the first time 
upon l)ev Baltimore patient. As soon as she had seated 
herself for a conversation. Miss Milton immediately al- 
luded to the financial question, and begged to be permit- 
ted to advance one^iiindred dollars on account of board 
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and prospective treatment Tliia entirely novel and 
original proposition so astonished and overdelighte*d 
the susceptible madam, that she had not a particle of 
strength wherewith to decline the accept ance of so large 
a sum. She became suddenly warm-hearted, and was 
inclined to take a very deep interest in her Baltimore 
patient. 

Many tine ladies who come to me for treatment,’^ she 
said, “ appear ieeble and anxious. But, Miss Brookfield,” 
she added, smiling admiringly, ‘‘you look young and as 
fresh as a maiden.” 

Miss Blia^be Milton’s intuitive knowledge of character 
helped her to see through this llattering compliment. 
But her purpose was to lead the cehdirated abortionist 
into pleasant confidences concerning the causes which 
led hei* to adopt a profession so fearfully at variance 
with all the sacred ties of nature. Tlierelbre, she mod- 
estl) drooped her head, and made an effoi-t to blush. 
Then she sighed ])athatically, and said, 

“Ah, madam! I fear that 1 am but a poor remnant 
of beauty, f have seen much trouble in my time.” 

Madam La Stelle, not stopping tv> notice that there is 
a world-wide dillenmce ])etwe(m seeing trouble and ex- 
periencing trouble, said sympathizingly, but energetical-, 
ly, “Been led, undoubtedly, into your trouble ]>y some 
heartless villain ?” 

Miss Milton sighed heavily, and hid her face in her 
handkerchief. Thus slie concealed her real confusion. 

Madam’s heart was really touched with afiectionate 
sympathy. “Better get rid of your trouble at once,” 
said she kindly; “then, dear, you will be as free as the 
villain who misled you.” 

Miss Milton inwardly thanked God that the very heart 
of tlie object of her delicate mission was thus so soon 
reached, and so agreeably unfolded l)y the renowned 
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abortionist lierself. -^nd yet she trembled with veritable 
anxiety, lest the thread ol‘ the discourse would be by 
some^ mishap broken, or hopelessly interrupted. How 
to feed the tire of eonlidental conversation without ap> 
])earing to, and lidw also to elicit answers to the essential 
questions, Avithout appearing to ask those questions, ex, 
eeedingly puzzled even Sliss Milton’s cultivated and 
quick*sighted intellect. 

Again she undertook to blush. After considerable 
hesitation, she lowered her voice almost to ir whisper, 
and asked, “ i\fa(la)n, pray tell me how am I to get rid 
of my trouble V” 

‘‘ When’s your time for confinement?” she inquired. 

l^he patient signified that perhaps four months hence. 
‘‘ Oh ! thei],” said the doctress, as your health is sound, 
take my ti’catirient immediately, and thus witliout risk 
make yourself free.” 

“Oh! no, no!” exclaimed the ‘patient, agonizingly. 
“Nature must not. be balked. It is dreadfully wrong, 
madam ; it must be very, very wicked.” 

“ Pshaw!” said she disdainfully, “ wliat matchless sim- 
pletons we women are !” 

“0 dear Madam La Stelle,” nervously replied Miss 
Milton, “pray don’t be angry with me, I aiti dread- 
fully alarmed.” • 

“ No, dear, not for the world w’ould 1 be angry with 
you,” said she. “ But women do so dreadfully try my 
patience.” 

“In wliat ixispect, madam?” she timidly asked. 

“ Because they so easily go astray, and so fi’equently 
get themselves into trouble; and then they have so 
many dreadful qualms ol* conscience — are so feeble- 
minded and so self-reproachful — that the graceless 
profligates make all sorts of fun of them— and well they 
may!” ) 
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“ Do you give sucli treatment to all who come into 
your establishment 

“ Oh ! no, dear,” she quickly replied. Patients take 
their choice. Some choose ‘Still and Lost,’ others 
‘Live and Found.’ And my treatment and charges cor- 
respond. But if girls and married women take my 
advice they wouldn’t have a child until they really and 
sincerely wished for one.” 

“Why, madam I” exclaimed Miss Millon with a 
genuine and moral surprise, “do you really and truly 
justify abortion and infanticid(‘. ?” 

“ I wouldn’t be a single hour in this establishment if I 
didn’t,” slie rejoined with hard and bitter emphasis. 

“Merciful heavens!” said the inquisitive patient. 
“ Pray, madam, tell me why are you in this disre})Uta- 
ble business?” (She was about to add other words, such 
as “ atrocious,” “scandalous,” “ criminal,” and “ satanic,” 
but her dis(‘retion saved her from oilending the plain- 
s])oken doctress.) 

“ Many years ago, dear Miss Brookfield,” began the 
abortionist, “ my drunken and brutal husband forced me 
to have children. Under the rapes of that drunken villain 
— I say ‘ rapes,’ dear, because I hold that all intercourse 
between the sexes when not mutual, whether in or out 
of marriage, are rapes and adulteries and nothing else. 
Well, dear, those rapes compelled me to bring into the 
world three feeble, deformed, and half imbecile chil- 
dren,” 

. “ God gives and God takes away,” suggested Miss 
Milton ; which, in fact, was her genuine sentiment, for 
she was a through-going member of the Orthodox Church. 

“Oh pshaw!” irreverently said madam, “what 
egregious nonsense ! Oh, women are so dreadfully silly ! 
As if God sent miserable children to me through the 
11 
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rapes of a drunken beast of a husband 1 Pshaw ! what 
lamb-like, silly nonsense !” 

‘‘O madam! ydtir expressions frighten me awfully,” 
said Miss Milton. 

pshaw!” she replied impatiently, “just hear me 
through.” 

The amiable patient assured her that she would listen. 
Whereupon madam continued : 

One day my mind was made up. My position in 
society was unexceptionable. I said, ‘ I don’t want to 
lose caste, or irnpoverisli myself, by leaving my hus- 
ba'nd.’ He held the abundant purse, and was in all 
things my master. Then, as the next thing, I resolved 
to keep my trouble to myself, appear cheeHul and agree- 
able in society, but rid myself of every thing that re- 
sulted from the sensuality of my hated legal lord.” 

“Did you keep your resolution ?” asked the attentivie 
Miss Milton. 

“ Oh ! yes, indeed !” she (juickly replied. “ And what’s 
more, I helped other ladies of my acquaintance to free 
themselves from like incumbrances. When my hus- 
band died, and our property was all sold to j>ay his 
debts of intemperance and for years of beastly debauch- 
eries, my mind was made up again.” 

“ What did you do ?” anxiously asked the'patient. 

“ This grand establishment is my answer,” And im- 
mediately she added, “My doctrine is that girls should 
be as free as the villains who betray them. And what is 
more, dear, I don’t believe it is any more right for a 
woman to have an unwelcome child than it is for a man 
to force one upon her. And I mean to do my best, if the 
dear unfortunates will only pay me roundly for the 
risk I am continually taking of being convicted and sent 
to the penitentiary for life — do my best to create more 
equality between men and women in the sexual relation.” 
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“Madam LaStelle!” said.Miss Milton, your senti- 
ments positively shock me.” 

“0 pshaw !” she mnniiiired with a contemptuous em- 
phasis. “ Women are such silly things ! Let them 
suffer much as I have. Suffering will open their 
eyes, and it is to be hoped that they then will see two 
inches beyond their silly notions.” 

“Don’t you love children?” asked the patient. “I 
don’t understand how you can possibly find the heart to- 
prevent one from being born.” 

“Do I love cbildren!” exclaimed she. “Of course I 
do — or, rather, perhaps I should say that / used to! 
But since the death of those tlirce miserable idiotic imps 
and images of a drunken brute, I see nothing in child- 
ren to love ; that is, I mean nothing in such young ones 
as come in opposition to nil the best feelings and contra- 
ry to all the prayers of the mother.” 

“ But, madam,” asked Miss Milton, “ is it not ini-, 
possible for a true and virtuous woman to wish to destroy 
her unborn child ?” 

“Impossible?” she returned with sharp emj)hasis. 
“ 0 pshaw ! how preposterous ! What consummate 
sentimental simpletons all inexperienced young ladies 
are! Why, dear Miss Brookfield, if you had ever 
had any real trouble of this nature, you wouldn’t ask me 
a question so everlastingly foolish !” 

“Perhaps not!” said Miss -Milton, with a successful 
show of being highly offended. 

Suddenly a house-servant tapped at the door and 
called for madam. She arose, with calmness and dig- 
nity, patted the pretended patient kindly on the cheek, 
and went directly out; thus leaving the half over- 
whelmed lady-detective to her own cherished feelings 
and reflections. 

Very early next morning she hurriedly packed her 
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trunks, ordered a carriage, and without waiting to see 
madam, hastened like an affrighted bird to the resi- 
dence of Lawyer Ruggleston. 


CHAPTER V. 

‘'My will fulfilled shall be, 

For, in dayli^jht or in dark, 

My lliiUKh^rbolt has ey<*8 to 8<'e 
His way honn^ to the mark.” — Emerson. 

We return to Doctor Du Roisand his agreeable detec- 
tive, Fred Wilson. 

It was long past the midnight hour when they sepa- 
rated to gain some rest and sleep, Wilson’s bed was 
situated in an a})proj)riate recess at the farther end of 
the office. The doctor’s sleeping apartment was in an 
adjoining room connected with tlie cffiice Ity a door; so 
that each had quite an easy aee(‘Hs to the other’s room 
without first going into the outer liall, which is customary 
in most hotels where a large number of single bedrooms 
are in constant demand. 

The physician’s mind was, however, too excited for 
sleep. His thoughts busied themselves in reviewing the 
unexpected occurrences of the night. He reflected and 
speculated upon the probable prolongation of his life in 
c(»nsequence of the notes of warning brought by that 
drunken Jersey fisherman from Shark river. )Vith 
amazing rapidity his thoughts traversed the sphere of 
departed and existing circumstances by which all the 
curious and exciting events had been made both possible 
and actual. By regular degrees of reflection he arrived 
at recollections of the strange mood and surprising acts 
of his assklant deteOtive when the name of Captain Net 
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Bon w'as nieutioned. The doctor did not altogether like 
young WilBon’s uncontrollable and dangerous symptoms 
of murderous excitement. 

‘‘ What!” said the doctor to himself, “can it be possi- 
ble that this young sailor has in his feelings some ani- 
mosity toward Captain Nelson 

Suddenly the sound of stealthy footfalls reached his 
ear. They came from the office, and from feet not clad 
with anything heavier than stockings. He listened 
breathlessly, and waited long for a repetition of the start- 
ling sounds. All was still as a graveyard. For at that 
early morning hour even the inmates of a New-York 
hotel are lost in the semi-death trance of profound slum- 
ber. The shadowy suggestions of a supernatural exis- 
tence, at such an hour, frequently mingle with the 
dreams of the peaceful sleepers. 

Again the sound of rapidly moving feet in the office. 
Instantly the doctor imagined the possibility that, not- 
withstanding their precautions of bolting and firmly 
locking the door, the burglar and would-be-murderer 
might be at that very moment committing his nefarious 
depredations. 13ut this supposition the doctor immedi- 
ately and willfully banished from his thoughts. It was 
particularly absurd, because the ceaseless vigilance of 
young Wilson’s lightning-quick black eyes would detect 
the presence of the robber and assassin. To llie doctor 
the eyes of his assistant never seemed to sleep. But a 
more frightful imagiuatiou instantly succeeded and 
eclipsed the other, and started a new train of the most 
fearful reflections. 

“ Who is this strange, nervous, melancholy young 
sailor— this Fred Wilson ?” the physician asked himself, 
“ Have I not relied too confidently and implicitly on my 
own judgment of human character?” Rapidly "he re* 
viewed all the peculiar circumstances and confidential 
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conversations which had brought them so intimately to- 
gether. Then the doctor recalled, with blood-chilling 
minuteness, the knife-sharpening process, and instantly 
connected the act with all the other subsequent attitudes 
and menacing gesticulations of young Wilson ; and 
then lie thought — “ What if Fred, who seems to know so 
much about the personal habits and mental justifications 
of criminals, is himself an assassin and a robber in dis- 
guise !” 

With this terrible and not wholly irrational imagina- 
tion operating as a motive for prompt action. Doctor Du 
Bois hastily prepared himself, lit his private metallic 
night-lamp, and cautiously opened the ofticc-door and 
entered. 

No other light, no other person, was anywhere visi- 
ble ; and no sound, save the heavy breathing of young 
Wilson. To his experienced medical ear, liowever, that 
breathing was decidedly unnatural. 

Noiselessly the physician approached the bed and 
turned his light full upon the'young man’s countenance. 
It presen teii a remarkably fine and yet startling appear- 
ance. His features were fixed and )>ale as death. His 
black, curly, and abundant hair was accidentally dis- 
posed in beautiful and graceful clusters on the snow- 
white pillow, and his wavy beard looked like the mane 
of the majestic lion as it rested upon his heavily-laboring 
bosom. 

Why did the p liysiciari uddenly exclaim “ My God ” ? 
Because the young man was ai)parently on the verge of 
apoplexy ? No ! Because of the beauty and majesty of 
the sleeping detective ? No ! Why, then, did he repeat, 
‘‘ My God,” and ask aloud, “ can it be possible ”? Here 
is the answer : Because, with the swiftness of the photo- 
graphic impression, the physician’s eye saw in the pros- 
trate fom and lovely pale face before him a wonderful 
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likeness. On tlie wings of the spirit-lightning his 
thoughts flew back to his patient of years ago — the 
image of that divinity which had so long lived in his 
faithful heart and swayed his destiny — the adorable 
Sophia del Aragoni of New-Orlcans ! 


CHAPTER VI. 

‘‘Stranoe World, witli its pliaiitasmic show ; 

Deceiifal in itsbeains; 

A world f)f and woo, 

Roality — and dreams.” — Tattle, 

The young man’s unnatural and helpless physical con- 
dition demanded immediate medical attention. Doctor 
Du J3ois, therefore, diagnosticated the symptoms and 
found them to be tlioae of catalepsia ; which, according 
to the medical authorities, consists of a total suspension 
of sensibility and voluntary motion, find generally, also of 
mental power ; the pulsation of the heart and the breath- 
ing continuing, the muscles remaining flexible, the body 
yielding to and retaining any given position, in which 
respect it differs chiefly from ecstasy. Tliis condition 
sometimes lasts from a few hours to several days. 

But while examining the patient, and moving liis hands 
and limbs about in ordiffr to restore normal circulation, the 
doctor observed a rapid change or rather transfer of 
symptoms. According to the physiologists, Wilson’s 
state would now be denominated ecstasy ; which, it is 
said, also consists of a total suspension of sensibility and 
voluntary motion, and mostly of mental power; while 
the muscles are rigid, the body erect and inflexible ; the 
pulsation bf the heart is felt, and the breathing not 
affected. The exciting cause of this disease is generally 
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supposed to be some mental affection. It differs from 
catalepsy and trance in the inflexible and rigid state of the 
muscles, and the obvious continuance of the breatliing 
and the heart’s action. 

And yet, notwithstanding the unmistakable presence 
of cataleptic and ecstatical symptoms, the magnetically- 
minded physician decided that young Wilson’s state of 
unconsciousness was perfectly normal. His philosophy 
was this : that the condition of trance is simply a nnXiiral 
state to the soul, intellect, or s]>irit — a waking life to the 
mind’s finer senses — when the external avenues of sen- 
sation are closed, and when the spiritual feelings are 
measurably emancij)ated from their customary corporeal 
imprisonment. 

The doctor instantly recalled analogous cases he had 
met in his extensiv'e readings. In the eighth volume of 
the Transactions of the lioyal Society of Edinburgh 
he liad read the case of Mary Lyall, who slept a contin- 
uous slumber of iieaidy tveeks^ and yet who, on being 
fully restored to her ordinary consciousness, believed 
and declared tliat her sleep had been not longer than one 
night in dui'alion. 

“Strange inind !” said the doctor to himself, contem- 
platively : “ what priceless prescience in thy intuitions! 
How (juickly Ixddre thee does all earth fade awJiy, and 
bow soon it ceases to feed and inflame thy desires and 
j)assions ! How the shadows of impending events flit 
across tfiy sleepless vision. Immediately thou enterest 
the penetralia of truth. Future occurrences mingle 
freely with thy present consciousness; and these percep- 
tions excite not the least anxiety or surprise in thee; 
because time and space vanish like errors in th y God- 
like orauipresence. Strange sleep ! which rolls the re- 
straining earth away from spirit into space, and brings 
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hope and happiness and thoughts teeming with wisdom 
from realms of immortality.” 

These metaphysical thoughts, and fine feelings far too 
sacred for expression, occupied the physician’s mind ; 
while, with his hands, he contitmed to magnetically treat 
the unconscious Fred Wilson. The rigid symptoms 
soon yielded and gradually vanished, and a state of com- 
fortable muscular flexibility was restored. Pulsations 
and respirations resumed natural conditions. The ex- 
pression of the countenance indicated a return of ordb 
naiy sensibilky. 

“ My dear young man,” said tlu' doctor, with heartfelt 
sympathy in his deep, sweet voice, ‘‘can you answer me 
a few questions ?’! 

For a time the young detective gave no sign of men- 
tal consciousness. 

Still, however, the magnetic hands moved with in- 
creasing power through the air over the patient, and 
again the question, “Wilson! can you hear my voice V” 

Only a shudder and a long-drawn sigli in response. 

“ Come, Fred !” said the doctor, with some sound of 
authority in his voice — “ Do you realize where you are ?” 

Silence for a few moments. Then groans and moans 
escaped his parted lips, which looked pale and incapable 
of speech. Suddenly tlie patient relapsed, and the symp- 
toms of catalepsia again supervened. The doctor then 
administered a homeopathic remedy, and for a time left 
liim to his seemingly painless and tranquil condition. 

Having dressed and prepared himself lor lu-eakfiist — 
for the day had long since dawned— Doctor Du Bois 
went to his desk to write a note to his friend Lawyer 
Ruggleston. Immediately he noticed a sheet of paper on 
which some one had recently written these words — 
Save my son from crime! He is now in y<mi 
power 11* 
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Over and over again the conscientious physician read 
this remarkable request and this incomprehensible an- 
nouncement. 

* ‘‘Who is the unknown father of this unknown son, 
whom some person is implored to save ?” The intelli- 
gent medical gentjeman was completely baffled. “ It 
seems like fiction,” he continued. “ Am I the person 
referred to in this mysterious communication ? and if so, 
who are they whom I am thus mysteriously called to 
serve ?” 

lie hurriedly penned a line begging a .call from Mr. 
Buggleton, and forthwith dispatched one of the hotel 
errand boys to the lawyer’s office. Then, after first 
satisfying himself that the young man was entirely com- 
fortable, although in a complete cataleptic trance, the 
doctor went to his breakfast. 


CIIAPTEB VII. 

When I was a boy, it was all my joy 
To rest in scentod sliade, 

When the sun was high, and the river nigh, 

A musical murmur made.” — Cornwall. 

Three days and three nights Wilson had remained 
mentally unconscious. Faithfully the doctor watched and 
waited upon his patient. On the morning of the fourth 
day, however, the symptoms rapidly disappeared, and 
young Wilson was thus fully returned to his customary 
state, with the exception of a weary weakness which 
seemed to pervade his entire body. He had no memory of 
any thing that had happened, and could form no concep- 
tion of the lapse of time. His appetite soon revived, and 
in the course of the day he ate and drank nourishing pre- 
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parations, and by evening was sufficiently invigorated 
to walk about the hotel. 

Next morning, soon after breakfast, a well-dressed 
gentleman arrived. ITe immediately sent liis card up to 
Doctor Du Bois. On being admitted to the office, he 
presented a note of introduction, which read thus : 

Law Offices op Messrs. Rcigglestox, Stryker & Syrdam, 
JVe. 29 Wall Street, New- York. 

December 20, 1839. 

Sir : The bearer of this, the Rev, Silas B. Richardson, D.D., 
whom we do not personally know, but who is most favorably com- 
mended to us by one of our New-York clients, seeks an interview 
witli you relative to the peculiar nature and extent of your investi- 
gationfi, in which he avows liirnsolf very profoundly interested. 

Hopinj^ the acquaintance will prove mutually agree-able and 
beneficial, we subscribe ourselves, with assurances of great esteem, 
Yours, &c., 

RuaoLKSTON, Stryker & Syrdam. 

To 

Doctor La Force Bu Bois, 

Carlton, Motel, N. Y. 


CHAPTER yilL 

“ The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droi>peth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice blessed ; - 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes,’* 

Shakespeare. 

The Reverend Dr. Silas B. Richardson was a middle- 
sized, well-proportioned man, apparently forty-five, years 
of age, with the bluff address of an old-fashioned rough 
and ready country parson. His head was large and 
fairly developed, especially large at the base, and sloped 
rapidly toward a bony bridge at the top, which was re- 
spectably bald ; while a mass of thick, coarse, grizzly- 
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gray hair gave his brain-piece the general character of 
of a man of sturdy common sense^ but quite deficient in 
literary cultivation. The general expression of his 
countenance, however, was far less promising ; there 
was in his light watery blue eyes and about his heavy- 
lipped mouth a look of shrewdness, hypocrisy, sensual- 
ity, and treachery. 

“Monsieur,” the doctor began ]>olite]y, “ you come to 
speak of poor people and tlie criminals of New-York, 
eh?” 

“ Hav-in a little tay-em to giv-e,” said the drawling- 
voiced visitor, “I beg-ged an intro-duction for this pur- 
pose. Like th’ de-vine Lee-der and Mas-ter, Tm told you 
go a-bout doo-in good.” 

“ By way of penny charity and trifling alms-giving,” 
replied the doctor smartly, “ my services to the poor of 
New-York are of no account.” 

The peering and object-hunting eyes, and the uncer- 
tain expression in the features of Mr. IBehardson, afflicted 
tlie observing doctor with an indcscribahle feeling of 
uneasiness. The feeling made him reserved and cau- 
tious. lie was greatly relieved when youi»g Wilson — 
paler than usual, trembling with weakness — entered the 
office. After the slight ceremony of introduction — 
which seemed immensely to interest the luinting eyes of 
the clergyman — the sick and sad-looking detective walk- 
ed feebly away and dropped wearily down upon his bed. 

“A you-ng friend of yours?” asked the reverend gen- 
tleman, at the same time critically eyeing and measur- 
ing Wilson from head to foot. 

A polite bow, and an aflirmative gesture with his liand, 
was the doctor’s only reply. 

“ Al-mayghty Goud in hay-s many-fold marcies,” said 
the visitor, “ giv-s to hay-s people the po6-r as a purr- 
pete-ual leg-gay-see.” 
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Suddenly the feeble and pale young Wilson sprang 
from his prostrate position. A terrible destructive fire 
blazed and flashed in his steady black eyes. He ad- 
vanced rapidly, but with a firm step, looking as invin- 
cible and determined as a powerful giant. 

“Dragon of hell !” he said savagely, at the same in- 
stant grappling the reverend Silas B. Richardson by the 
collar and throwing him headlong upon the floor. “ Lie 
there ! you hypocritical villain.” 

The doctor interposed immediately in behalf of the 
groaning and pleading visitor. “Fred,” said he, “your 
mind wanders, I fear; a delirium is still possessing your 
brain.” 

“God knows !” exclaimed the young detective; “I 
have struck down a thief, a spy, and a forger.” 

Richardson* stoutly and vehemently contradicted and 
positively denied every thing; and yet he looke^l at 
Wilson and begged and groaned and plead for his life. 

“ Doctor !” said Wilson with commanding energy, 
“ this man must be instantly arrested. Please, sir, at 
once call an officer.” 

A hotel servant was immediately called and dispatched 
for two or more policemen. 

Richardson jumped immediately upon his feet and 
made a rushing spring for the door. His countenance 
was wonderfully changed from a smooth-shaved and 
grave-faced clergyman to that of a corrupt and withered 
agent of evil. Wilson caught him by the shoulder 
when he had reached the door and suddenly hurled him 
with terrible violence against the floor. He seemed 
like a mere helpless child in the giant grasp of the pale- 
faced detective. 

“ A dragon’s life,” said Wilson to the doctor, with a 
revengeful sternness, “ is not worth all this trouble.” 
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‘‘ All life is sacred,” replied the doctor, in a decided 
tone of expostulation and admonition. 

A look of inexpressible contempt and abhorrence 
shone out from every part of Wilson’s face. His eyes 
flashed angrily, and his whole body trembled and quiv- 
ered witli a wild fury. But he stood still, and made no 
answer to the physician’s philanthropic remarks. 

The sound of footsteps on the stairs and a smart rap at 
the door. Three ofiicers of the police entered. 

In the meantime Richardson had arisen, and was 
looking about for an avenue of escape. lie began to 
move toward the door of the doctor’s sleeping apartment, 
but Avas closely followed by the vigilant and invincible 
young man. 

At that moment Fred Wilson presented to the be- 
holder’s eye a perfect picture of pcrsoifUl beauty and 
kingly majesty ; but alas! a picture, also, of a youth 
whose heart and ardent nature were strangers to the 
sunshine and tenderness of ])ure affection, lie seemed 
to be lieartless and merciless — and- in reality lie was 
exactly what he seemed to be : and why ? Because, 
from his very beginning, tlic poor boy had been homeless 
and motherless. But the generative powers and enkind- 
ling essences of his ancestors and immediate progenitors 
had attained in him both organization and expression. 
He was free from concealment and hypocrisy, but passion- 
ate, rash, impetuous, retaliatory, cruel, and revengeful ; 
and yet, notwithstanding tlie percussive violence of his in. 
herited temperament, young Wilson had honor, truthful- 
ness, industry, sentiment, enthusiasm, and an indescriba- 
ble Jove of sweet and tender strains of music. What a 
picture ! Behold him standing guard over the cowed 
and terrified* Richardson dose by the doctor’s bedroom 
door. You see a tall, gentlemanly, commanding figure—* 
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a profusion of black curly hair, black glossy whiskers, 
curling long moustache, harmonious features, steady and 
fiery black eyes, and a pale face, at once expressive of 
energy and hopelessness, of true womanly sentiment and 
merciless cruelty. You behold in him an embodiment and 
illustration of parental characteristics, combined with the 
moulding effects of circumstances in the development of 
individual organization and. career. He is, like an ex- 
plosive chemical compound, at once safe and dangerous. 
Every thing depends upon the skill, the patience, and the 
judgment of those who haVe the management of such 
fearful agents of either immense good or immense evil. 

When the policemen entered, Doctor Du Bois politely 
addressed them and said, pointing to Richardson, “Ar- 
rest that Than.” 

All three officers suddenly and simultaneously exclaim- 
ed, “ At last !” They actually committed the indiscretion 
of clapping their official hands with irresistible emotions 
of triumphant satisfaction. 

' “ At last I” Yes, and so it will forever be with evil 
doers and criminals. They sow to the wind and reap the 
whirlwind. “At last!” after more than seven years of 
diligent looking about in the villages and cities and 
crime-haunts of the vast republic of the Western World. 
“At last!” after long and perilous journeys, made under 
the stimulus of immense rewards, to Ireland and France, 
to England and Italy, “ At last !” the officers of law- 
and order and justice have the unutterable pleasure of 
laying their legal hands upon the prince of counterfeiters 
and the most successful of forgers, the renewed George 
Cantrell! He, like other criminals and doers of evil, 
fancied himself beyond recognition and detection. He 
had ventured, after years of absence, to return to New* 
York. Already Captain John Nelson had enlisted him 
in the diabolical enterprise of robbing Doctor Du Bois, 
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and then by intrigue or stratagem stabbing to the heart 
his formidable and most direful enemy, young and 
honest Detective Wilson. 

To this end George Cantrell employed his remarkable 
imitative penmanship, and had forged a letter of intro- 
troduction from the Wall street legal finn to Doctor Du 
Bois. 

‘‘At last !” the time had come when the prepossessing 
forger Cantrell must take in his own liand the sword of 
truth, which is invariablj^ two-edged and just ; and, thus 
armed, he must go forth a miserable wanderer in the 
tliorny fields of his own inner life, and there reap the 
bitter fruits of the seeds of crime, which ]»e had for 
many years been sowing broadcast among his fellow-men. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“ If love be sweet, tlien ])itter deatli ranst bo ;* 

If love be bitter, aweot is death to me/' — Tennyson. 

As soon as the policemen had departed with the for- 
ger, and all the consequent excitement was over, young 
Wilson resumed his prostration on the bed. 

The reserved and thoughtful pliysician regarded the 
young man with a countenance indicative of mental un- 
easiness and -painful forebodings. 

“ My God ! he exclaimed to himself. “ Here is a ter- 
rible human instrument ; the invention of a mysterious 
combination of ante-natal forces. His nature is at once 
noble and malevolent. A secret destructive fire is burn- 
ing in his blood and within the very fibres of his brain. 
He is independent as a 'millionaire, and proud as an 
emperor. Elects to live apart from bis fellow-men, in a 
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Htate of contemptuous isolation. And like Nemesis, ha 
seems to execute justice, to discern truth, through the 
double darkness of his wonderfully black eyes.” ” 

Thus the doctor delineated and reflected, in silence. 
Meanwhile, young Wilson’s face grew paler, and ha 
moaned sadly, like a person in great bodily pain and 
mentaj distress. 

The bachelor physician, being fond of inch and beau- 
tiful objects, had handsomely furnished his office and 
bed-chamber. Among other comforts, near his medical 
library and cabinet of choice medicines, he kept an elegant 
side-board always locked, all the best varieties of wines 
and liquors, arranged in handsome flasks, and. two or 
three decanters of celebrated brandies. He mixed a 
tumblerful of brandy and water, and proceeded to ad- 
minister the dose to young Wilson. 

The young man smelt the brandy aroma, and hesitated. 

“A small portion,” said the doctor, “to warm your 
stomach and quiet your nerves.” 

With a serene and grateful expression of countenance, 
Wilson replied, “Pardon me, doctor. My stomach re- 
volts. Wines and liquors do not serve my nature. I 
hate them, and I also hate tobacco in all its forms.” 

“ Why, Fred !” said the astonished doctor. “ Do you 
really never indulge in any of these agreeable and gentle- 
manly habits?” 

“ Gentlemanly !” returned Wilson, disdainfully, and 
then ejaculated twicer — “ Dragons ! dragons !” 

Immediately the doctor seated himself by the bed-side 
and firmly laid his right palm on the young man’s cold 
left hand. He meant to soothe thfe yet excited detective, 
and also to interrogate him closely on many of his per- 
sonal dispositions and characteristics. 

“ You puzzle me greatly,” said the doctor. “ Your na- 
ture and disposition seem to conflict and war togtfther.” 
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^ I am sorry for you,’’ said Fred, coldly and sadly, with 
a peculiar, distrustful, and half sardonic smile. 

Crifninals and other unfortunates seem to excite you 
beyond your self-control,” remarked tlie doctor. 

“Well,” said Fred, coldly, “why shouldn’t the hell- 
ish dragons excite me?” 

“Young man,” returned the doctor, admonishingly, 
‘^youseem to be instantly possessed with an uncontrolla- 
ble passion for vengeance ; and that, too, against indi- 
viduals who are strangers to you, and who have, there- 
fore, never harmed you in any manner?” 

“ said Wilson, warmly and emphatically, 

“the villains came from tlie belly of hell, and they ought 
to be sent straight back to hell.” 

“ Your strong expression,” said the doctor, rebukiogly, 
“is heartless. The human world,” continued the bene- 
volent man, “is but one family; all the individuals in it 
are relatives; no one is positively independent. The 
poor do])en(l upon the rich, and the rich de])end upon the 
})oor ; the very worst man is own brother to the very best 
man; one class of individuals are low and another class 
are high, as in physical nature there are valleys and 
.streams because there are mountains and springs,” 
Young Wilson was evidently lost in thought. But 
quick as thought can change, he returned to his first 
alarming and heartless assertion, and added — 

“And, sir, in my opinion, the old hell-bent villains 
shouldn’t have such a blabbering and praying psalm-sing- 
ing fuss made over them, just before going to the gallows. 
Why, sir, if all accounts and professions and confessions 
are true, the kingdom of heaven must be populated prin- 
cipally with angels who were once tlie most hellish mur- 
derers. The priests convert every devil of them before 
execution, and away the hell-born imps sail straight into 
a damn jolly paradise ! No sir! If I had my way, 
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^very bloody murderer should spread his canvas, and be 
forced to make twenty knots an hour for the hottest 
harbor in hell!” 

“Would it not be better, and infiiw tel y more praise- 
worthy,” asked the doctor, “if you should habitually 
turn your thoughts toward God, and a possible heaven 
of everlasting happiness ?” 

“ Sir, ” he frankly replied, “ I think I do hot belieVe 
any thing in that direction,” 

“ Indeed ! Do you never attend any of the city 
churcl)es? Do you never listen to discourses on relig- 
ion ?” 

“ Whenever on shore,” replied the candid young mart, 
“ I am regular at the Roman Catholic services, although 
I never take any interest in the religious part of them.” 

“ Why, then, do you attend ?” 

“ For the music, sir, and for nothing else.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed the doctor, with animation. “The 
prayers, the sermons, pointing the heavenly way, the 
appeals in behalf of pure princijdes — do not these things 
interest you ?” 

“ If I believe any thing,” said the pale young man, 
sadly, “ I believe in the almighty and awful trinity — 
Devil, Damnation, and Hell.” 

“ Indeed, Fred ! Do you really believe in a devil ?” 

“ Certainly, sir ! I think he must have been my father, 
if I ev^r had one.” 

“Ah, you jest! young man,” said the doctor, gravely. 

Wilson fixed his great black eyes on the doctor, and 
said, firmly and sadly, “Sir, why then am loverflowing 
with destructive fire, and emitting suffocating smoke, 
like a hell-hot volcano ?” 

The doctor wished to change the subject and asked, 

Why do you take such delight in music ?” 

“ Within me,” replied the frank-hearted detective, “ is 
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a restless and hungry craving for sweet, soft strains 
that’s all I know about it 

‘‘ What sensations, or what memories, do you experi- 
ence when listening to most agreeable music !” 

“ Well,” said Fred, meditatively, “ I don’t know that I 
ever thought much about it. It is feeling ! I seem to 
dream of bright days. I hear happy words. Weary 
hours vanish. I am rested. The world’s noises sound 
like swaying woods and rolling waves. I weep like a 
silly girl. At such times, sir, it seems as though I might 
love another. Unless I hear such music, sir, my bosom 
burns with hate toward every body ! Sorry to say it, sir, 
but my feelings are bitter, and my impulses murderous 
toward utter strangers — men and women and children — 
who have never done me the least injury; all tlie same 
in my feelings as though they had been my life-long 
enemies. I feel this way, sir, when I pass them in the 
street. This terrible impulse is less troublesome on ship- 
board, sir; on shore, where all noises are hellish, I am 
sometimes maddened. On land, sir, every thing looks 
devilish disagreeable. I hate the ground for its wet and 
mud. I hate the weather for its air-blasts and drizzling 
storms. I hate the very streets of New- York for their 
straggling crowds of human villains, and because I see 
plodding horses dragging carts and omnibuses through 
the damn black mud. The very houses and shops seem 
hateful. But, sir, if T attend a concert, or the Catholic 
church on Sunday evenings, a few strains of sweet, soft 
music restore my reason and warm ray better self, and for 
the moment I fincy I have both the sentiment of hope 
and the feelings of happiness.” 

With intense interest tlie doctor listened to every word 
of this free and full confession. 

‘‘Your expressions of hatred to every thing and every 
body,” said he, “ recall to my mind the contents of a 
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letter I once received from a Cuban lady, who -was a 
resident of New-Orleans, and was at one time a patient 
of mine. She expressed herself as strongly and as un- 
qualifiedly as you do; but her however, was be- 
stowed specifically and mercilessly upon New-Orleans, 
and upon every body and every thing in that city, indis- 
criminately ; while it seems feelings of hate are uni- 
versally diffused, and your sanguinary impulses yield to 
nothing so quickly as to strains of music.” 

Suddenly the doctor started to his feet and commenced 
to pace the floor. He was evidently under an intense 
excitement. 

“ My God ! my God !” he articulated, in an under-tone 
tohinnself. “ Madam Sophia Del Aragoni, the adorable 
creole widow, was pregnant when she conceived and 
nourished her bitter hatred for every thing and every 
body in e w-Orleans ! My God I w^hat if this remarkable 
Fn d Wilson should prove to be the lost son of that ex- 
tremely charming woman 

Then he suddenly recalled the striking UJwiess he had 
fancied be had for a moment discovered in the young 
man’s pale and attractive countenance, during his recent 
cataleptic and ecstatic entrancement. 

Hurriedly he walked to the bed and commenced a. 
searching analysis of young Wilson’s features. In vain ! 
He could trace not the least resemblance. His beaming 
face suddenly looked heavy with a heartfelt disappoint- 
ment. • 

“ Young man,” said the doctor slowly, “ you re- 
marked that, sometimes, when listening to music, you 
felt as though it was possible for you ‘ to love another.’ 
Now, F'red, if you feel at liberty to answer, I will in- 
quire whether or not you ever really loved any lady?” 

“ Doctor,” he replied, promptly, “ I never had any 
other feeling than the bitterest contempt for females.” 
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‘‘Indeed 1” exclaimed the doctor. “ Have you not, 
during your long sailing voyages, been tempted to ac- 
company your comrades into the haunts of profligacy 
and vice 

‘‘ Never !” said the young man, indignantly. “ For 
such excitements, sir, I have a terrible abhorrence.” * 

“ liemarkable !” said the physician. “ And yet, your 
c^xperience in this regard is like my own, with the excep- 
tion that I am not conscious of any abhorrence or hatred 
toward my fellow-men. You confess, Fred,” continued 
the doctor, “ that you sometimes feel as thougli you 
could love another 

“Ay, sir,” he quickly replied; “but then I know 
that I should demand her entire existence, I should be 
a jealous tyrant. My whole nature would be exacting, 
merciless, and all-controlling. If I should ever meet a 
human being in whom my nature could find happiness, I 
fear that both of us would be very soon the most hateful 
and wretched of devils out of hell.” 

At that moment the oftice-door was unceremoniously 
opened by a servant,* who in a coarse voice announced 
“ a gentleman.” The doctor promptly rebuked the im- 
polite waitei- for the outrageous incivility of ne^ecting 
to knock and wait until he received an answer ijtvm some 
person within. Then he extended his hand und cor- 
dially welcomed his friend Lawyer Ruggleston. 


CHAPTER X. 

Brave thoughts are pioneers of mighty deeds ; 

They stir the sea of souls, as winds cOiitrol 
The currents of the surge, which ever roll 
Where’er the boundary of the ocean leads .” — Stewart 

The physican’s favorite guest, Lawyer Ruggleston, 
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gave a detailed circumstantial narration of his sister-in- 
law’s visit to the establishment of Madam La Stelle. 
He related how, after Miss Pluebe Milton had escaped 
from the fearful woman and had fairly intrenched her- 
self in her own room at home, and felt safe, and out of 
excitement, a reaction suddenly came upon her, and 
that from that hour she had been exceedingly nervous, 
attacked with severe headaches, and alniost prostrated 
with fever symptoms. 

‘*Ah! monsieur,” said the sympathetic physician, 
‘‘ most deeply do I deplore these painful effects. My 
pleasure will be immense if I am permitted to render ap- 
propriate reparation.” Then he added, sadly, “But 
Monsieur Iluggleston, is it not enormously remarkable 
that women thus fly from each other?” 

“Under the circumstances,” he replied, “I think it 
is not remarkable. Madam La Stelle, you are aware, 
is secretly and illegally attacking the very foundations 
of societary morality and j)rivate virtue.” 

“ In wiiat manner ?” asked the doctor. 

“ Why, sir, under the guise of a private lying-in hos- 
pital, she is practicing ‘infanticide and abortion on a 
large scale. Now, doctor, I ask you : does not such a 
practice exert an unfavorable influence upon female vir- 
tue ? Does it not directly increase the temptation to 
licentiousness ?” 

“Masculine virtue, is openly assailed,” politely re- 
plied the doctor, “and inascutine prostitution is un- 
doubtedly increased.” - 

“ Men are all right,” said the lawyer, rather flicetious- 
ly. “ Female virtue, however, and social morality and 
good order, are what our marital laws and domestic in- 
stitutions were made to protect and perpetuate.” 

“Have you a foundling hospital in New-York?” 
asked the Doctor. 
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“We Americans,” the lawyer replied, “agree, with 
the people of many of the German stales on this question. 
Public sentiment here is decidedly antagonistic to 
foundling hospitals. We think they encourage prostitu- 
tion and increase the number of illegitimate children.” 

“ All erroneous theory,” remarked the physician, “ is 
the motluu- of evil practices. Among all nations there is a 
certain proportion of men and women who, by force of 
tlieir inherited tempera, merits and the influence of cir- 
cumstances, conduct themselves contrary to the estab- 
lished laws of virtue and social order. These persons 
give rise to the institutions of licentiousness, and il- 
legitimacy in progeny. Xow, inasmuch as, for illustra- 
tion, sailors provide themselves against storms, and duly 
prepare to stem adverse winds and tides in all seas, and 
thus save their ships; so, why should not social and na- 
tional captains, with equal Ibresight and discretion, )>ro- 
vide wholesome protective institutions, whereby the gen- 
eral good may be subserved by those who antagonize 
with the interests of the obedient millions?” 

“Private charity can do much for foundlings,” replied 
Mr. liuggleston. “Personally I don’t approve of legal- 
izing foundling hospitals and other lieentious institu- 
tions. What virtuous individual is willing to be taxed 
enormously to support the illegitimate children of pa- 
rents wlio ouglit to bear tlie expenses consequent upon 
their criminal licentiousness?” 

“There are natufal and fixed laws regulating conjugal 
infidelities and parental transgressions,” said the doctor. 
“ Observation, and a just ji A inent derived from study- 
ing the experience of the cmzens of all nations and’ for 
hundreds of years, should teach us that the evils of fmtb 
cide and infanticide are immensely increased in all coun- 
tries where no provision is made to prevent those evils 
in the form of foundling hosyfitals, wherein, as in France 
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and Russia and Spain, the best educational advantages 
and many refining social privileges are accorded to each 
Jittle stranger child of either sex.” 

“The virtuous instincts of humanity,” replied the 
lawyer, “naturally abhor illegitimate children. All 
nations have enacted severe laws to punish the guilty 
|)arents ; and yet it would seem the crime of infanticide, 
or the heartless desertion of illegitimate children, has 
not been materially checked.” 

“ Ah ’! very true, Monsieur Ruggleston,” said the doc- 
tor. “ This, sir, is true, because what you call the ‘ vir- 
tuous instincts of humanity’ are not enlightene<l. Oldest 
nations invariably the most barbarian, Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, and Cliinese, indicate how vicious is 
an unenlightened virtue.” 

“ Doctor !” interruj)ted the legal gentleman, “ your re- 
marks ar6 J’alher vague. Please, sir, have the goodness 
to exj)ress your sentiments in plain, direct language.” 

“Certainly, monsieur !” lie replied, cheerfully. “ My 
thought is tilts, sir: A public morality, a jiopular vir- 
tue, which consigns to perpetual disgrace a child be- 
cause of its illegitimate origin, is an immoral morality 
and a very vicious type of virtue.” 

“ Alarmingly strong !’’ said the lawyer. “ But pray 
proceed, sir ; for the subject, doubtless, is vital to a Chris- 
tian eivilizalioii.” 

“Maternity,” continued the extremely earnest phy- 
sician, “is a miracle of both body and soul ! No woman 
can became a mother witlioiit struggling with imminent 
perils and pain. Her very s|||i8lence is involved. Tliere- 
fore, sir, a child is sacred; a divine Wonder, a revela- 
tion.” 

“ Doctor,” said Mr. Ruggleston, “ your high and 
transcend(^nial views are accepted not even by women 

themselves, are they ?” 

12 
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Individual parents,” lie replied, “do not often, I am 
aware, think th(‘se lioly tlionglits. On the contrary, mar- 
ried men, esjiecially if ])oor, often say to their wives — 
‘Don’t bring any more hungry mouths to feed !’ Well^ 
sir, Avhat f()ll<nv8? Die liard-working wives arc mor- 
tified and ofiended. They live under a legal sanction by 
which they virtuously yi(‘ld to the vicious passions of 
their husbands ; then, sir, they swallow patent medi- 
cines and seek ])rivate abortionists in order to pi'event 
an increase of family.” 

“ (h'anting all you say, for the sak(^ of the argument,” 
said the lawyer, “ the Cjuestion arises, What’s your re- 
medy V” 

“ Tlie s])iritual exaltation and legal *recognition of 
woman’s world-jirodm'ing works,” tlie doctor n-plied, 
with hope and laitli Ixainiing ujion his countenance. 

“Conlbund metaphysics,” said the lawyer. ’ “Ilease; 
doctor, state explicitly and plainly your best thoughts on 
the (|uestion.” 

“Incomprehensible, oh?” said the doctor, smiling 
incredulously. “ Js it metaphysical to assert a woman’s 
fundamental and absolute rhjht to tin* wealth and love 
and woi’shi]) oi’the world, when it is known beyond dis- 
pute that tlie world and all it canitains arrived by and 
through her direct mediatorial instrumentality?” 

“ Well, Doctor Du Bois,” said the lawyeu’, with a 
look of skepticism, in his eyes, “ what have you to say 
of abortion and infanticide and illegitimacy ?” 

“Abortion, monsieur, like infanticide, is a crime 
against nature, and for whi(||fc^^ unpardonable crime your 
virtuous society is res])onsibIe ; because your virtuous 
society condcTuns to hopeless iufiimy every child which 
is introduced to the world wifliout having upon its back 
the seal of State. America is a new i*epublic, monsieur. 
Why can not woman’s divine function of maternity be 
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exalted? Why can not every child, born in the image 
of the great Creator, be provided with a nurse and a 
home ?” 

“Ah, doctor !” said the lawyer, “ yonr plan is still 
open to this objection : It tends to immorality, to in- 
crease prostitution, and to augment the army of illegiti- 
mate children,” 

“My God, monsieur!” exclaimed the doctor, warmly 
and somewhat impatiently, “ do you not,, sir, oj>enly 
avow and advocate a heartless and merciless standard of 
virtue, which leads lemales directly and continually to 
feeticide and infanticide ? Do you not see, sir, that your 
theory, in practice, develops on one hand a mighty host of 
libertines and courtesans,. and on the other a large army 
of celibates and self-pollutionists ? Oppose foundling 
hospitals and you increase child-murder ?” 

“We must crush out luHintiousuess,” said the lawyer, 
firmly and thoughtfully. 

“True, monsieur, very true, sir,” the doctor replied. 
“ But, sir, is not crime in the social world exactly what 
a thunderbolt is in external physical nature? Avoid the 
shaft of lightning and you remain unscathed ; avoid the 
causes of crime and you promote virtue. We must 
begin, sir, to build society upon broader and de('])er j)rin- 
ciples of love, and truth, and justice. Conj^igal infidelity 
and illegitimacy in offspring will certainly accompany 
and embarrass the march of humanity, on the same 
principle that tempests and destructive eartlupiakes will 
accompany the growth and revolutions of the physical 
world. All, efforts to me4PBSsly condemn and destroy 
these irrepressible concomitants, will inevitably weaken 
all just and wise efforts to rectify evil with good.” 

“ With your theory, doctor,” asked the lawyer, “ what 
would you do with such a social monster as Madame La 
Stelle?” 
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‘‘Ah, it IS my intention to call atonce upon the lady, 
sir, and persuade her, if possible, to convau't her grand 
establishment into a benevolent lying-in hospital and a 
children’s aid association, which are -now so much 
needed in your great city.” 

“ Too late, doctor, loo late,” replied the lawyer, exult- 
ingly.' “ It seems you are not posted in current legal in- 
telligence. Madame La Stelle has becm aria^sled and duly 
committed.. It was brought about by the ])arents of a 
young and beautiful girl who die<l while the infamous 
woman was operating u])on her for abortion. And ])er“ 
haps you have not heard that my tenant over in Hudson 
street, Doc^tor William ]\Iorte, has becm convided of a 
similar crime and sent to the state prison for life, and 
his red-headed clerk for a snug little term of only t>venty- 
two years.” 

“Madame La Stelle anx'sfed !” exclaimed the sympa- 
thizing physician. “ Doctor I\lorte in prison for Tde. !” 

The two gentlemen remaimal sihmt and thoughtful ibr 
a long titne. At length the doctor said, meditatively, 
“How true it is, sooner or later, every one is obliged to 
reap the fruits of all the evil seeds he or she has willingly 
or unwillingly i!K)wn !” 


CHAPTEII XL 

** Fikaij.y won I Is the wife like the maid ? 

Read hen*- tlie answor as plain as a book ; 

Trusting, inthino, a soft hand is laid,; 

Boldly in thine. Ujo loving eyes hn^k. 

Ah, it is well ! and we need not he told 

The love of thy wiftj is mon*. precious than gold I” — Poet, 

Lawyer Ruggleston could not tear himself away 
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from the attractivob society of Doctor Du Bois. They sat 
face to face and conversed like brothers concerning many 
interesting things and events. Addressing the doctor, 
Mr. Riiggleston said : 

“ You seem to he a firm believer in female chastity V 

‘‘Ah monsieur I” said he, “lama devout believer in 
the chastity of true men as well as true women.” 

“ Indeed !” ejaculated the lawyer. “ Tlien you really do 
not make any distinction in this particular between good 
and true men and good and true women ?” 

“Monsieur Ruggleston, ” said the physician, “is it 
not plain that the social advaijtages and personal liber- 
ties of a man are immensely greater than those of a 
woman? And do not men frequently and treacherously 
involve women, and then desert them in their helj)less- 
ness? And even then, with all such disadvantages, and 
after such treacherous treatment, is not woman’s heart 
laithful and her pure love unchanged?” 

“You study human nature, doctor, while I am con- 
sulting Bacon, BIa(5kstone, and other l(‘gal authorities* 
so you will not expect me to reply intelligently.” 

“Monsieur.” said the physician, “among the mtises 
celdbres I have found a case in ])oint. It is written in 
the quaint style of the last century. But it illustrates 
how a young man, aided by his father, tried to forsake 
a maid after involving lier ; and how she, with faithful 
aftection and rare eloquence, saved him from the execu- 
tioner.” 

“ Please, sir,” said the -lawyer, “read the case ; it may 
instruct and amuse us.” Doctor Du Bois immediately 
. opened the old book, and -in deep, rich voice read as 
follows : 

“In the year 1594, a young gentleman, whose family 
dwelt in.the town of Sues, in Normandy, came to the uni- 
versity of Angiers in order to study the law. There he 
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Baw Renee Corbeaii, the daughter a citizen of that 
place. This amiable girl was young, prudent, handsome, 
and witty. Though her parents were not. rich, yet she 
inspired in the heart of the young student a passion so 
vehement, tliat he was unable to enjoy a moment^s easi- 
ness when she was out of his sight. He found means to 
introduce himself into her company, and love inspired 
him with such eloquence, that, in a very short time, he 
was no less agreeable to her than slie to him; and 
tlieir attachment became so fervent, that in his trans- 
ports he offered to espouse her, and gave her a solemn 
promise in' writing. The young woman, urged on by 
the violence of her passion, and agreeably deluded by his 
putting this paper in her hands, forgot all her j>rudence, 
and granted him all he desired. The consequence of this 
fair one’s tenderness was her being with a cliild. This 
constrained her to {uapiainl her mother with what had 
happened, who told it with all the circnimstances of miti- 
gation she could devise* to her husband. The young 
woman was then sent for into their presence, and after 
her parents had reproached her in severe tenns, they 
began to consult about the means by wliich her error 
miglit be repaii-ed. Tlie result of tlieir deliberations 
was that he sliould make an appointment with her lover at 
thifir country-house, and thus give her parents an oppor- 
tunity of suprising. them together. 

“ This scheme was efiectually carried into execution, 
and while love alone possessed the heart of the young 
inamorato, fear entered on a sudden, and became the 
stronger passion of the two. The sight of a father and 
mother, enraged at the injury done to their daughter, 
banished for a time tlie idea of his charming mistress 
from his heart. He thought of nothing but how to 
pacify them ; and, in order to this, he assured them that 
his intention was always honorable, tliougli be might 
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have made use of ^ome indirect means. The father and 
mother of his mistress then began to put on an air of satis- 
faction ; but at the same time told him, tliat, in order to 
evince tlie truth of what he had said, it was proper that 
he should give their daugliter a contract of marriage. 
Knowing no other way to escape, he yielded, witli a 
seeming readiness ; and a notary public being brouglit to 
the house, the business was immediately dispatched, and 
the young man bound to marry the lady, however his 
sentiments might alter afterwards. 

“ The moment lie ha,d })ut his hand to this instrument, 
it filled liim with disgust. Those (‘Jiarms,’ which had 
pierced his heart a few hours before, now lost their lorce, 
and the fair (»ne, from being the most lovely of luu- sex, 
now appeared the least agreeable. After a few days, 
he left her abrujitly and returned home to his father, to 
whom, without the least reserve, he related tlie whole 
Scries of his adventures, and the unlucky event by which 
they were closed. The father was a man in good cir- 
cuiustances, who valued riches much more than the finest 
qualities of tlie mind : he was, tlierefore, extremely 
chagrined at tliis story of his son’s, and absolutely disap- 
proved of tlie matcli lie had made. Jlut how to avoid it 
was the dilliculty. The old gentleman at last told -his 
son tiiere was hut one way left, and that, if he wouht re- 
gain his favor, he must follow it immediately. The 
young gentleman was all obedience, and, in jmrsuance 
of his father’s directions, he entered into holy orders, and 
was actually ordained a priest ; so that now it was im- 
possible for him to ])erform bis contract. 

“lienee Corbeau heard this news with the utmost grief, 
nor was it possible for lier to dissemble the auger she bad 
conceived again&t her lover, for committing so black an act 
of perfidy. It is very likely, however, that her wu*ath 
would have vented itself in complaints, and all her threat- 
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enings evaporate in words ; but her father, being as much 
provoked, and having less tenderness, immediately ac. 
cased the young man before the magistrate for a rape or se- 
duction, and on liearing the cause he was found guilty. 
However, he appealed to the pai'liament of l^aris, and 
the cause was moved to tlie Tournelle, where Monsieur 
de Villeroy at that time presided. On hearing all parties, 
the behavior of this young gentleman appeared so gross 
and capable of so little alleviation, that the court decided 
that he .should either marry the woman or suffer death. 
The first was impossible, because he had taken orders; 
the court, therefore, directed that he should be led to 
execution. Accordingly, lie was jiut into the hands of 
the executioner, and the confessor drew near, who' was 
to assist liim in his last moments. Then it was that 
Renee Coidieau found her bosom agitated with the most 
exquisite aflliclion, which was still heightened when she 
saw the pomp of justice about to take place, and her 
lover on the point of being led to tlie scaffold. 

“Furious through despair, and guided only by her 
passion, she rusli(‘d with such impetuosity through the 
crowd, that she got into the inner chamber before the 
judges were separated, and then, her face batlual in tears, 
all in disorder, she addressed them in the following terms : 
‘ liphold ! my lords ! the most unfortunate lover that 
ever appeared before the fyicc of justice. In condemn- 
ing him I love, you seem to supjiosc that either I. am 
not guilty of any thing, or that, at least, my crime is 
capable of excuse, and yet you adjudge me to death, 
which must befall me with the same stroke that takes 
away my lover. Tou subject me to the most grievous 
destiny, for the infiimy of my lover’s dAth will fall upon 
me, as I shall go to my grave more. dishonored than him. 
You desire to repair the injury done to my honor, and 
the remedy you bring will load me with eternal shame, 
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80 that at the moment you give your opinion, that I am 
rathjBr unhappy than criminal, you are pleased to punish 
me with the most severe and most intolerable pains. 
How agrees your treatment of me with your ecpiity, and 
with tlie rules of that humane justice which should 
direct your court ? You can not be ignorant of the hard- 
ship I sustain ; for you were men before you were judges. 
You must have been sensible of the power of love, and 
you can not but have some idea of tlie torment which 
must be felt in a breast, where the remembrance dwells 
of having caused the death, the infamous deatii, of the 
dear object of her love. Can there be a ])unishment 
equal to this, or, after it, could death be considered in 
any other light than as the highest blessing of Heaven ? 

‘^‘Slay ! oh ! stay, my lords! I am going to open 
your eyes. I am going to acknowledge my fault, to re- 
veal my secret crime, which hitherto I have eoncealed, 
that, if possible, the marriage of my lover might liave re- 
stored my blasted honor. Hut, urged now by remorse of 
conscience, I am eonstrained to confess that 1 seduced 
him. Yes, my lords, I loved first! It was I, that to 
gratify ray passion, informed him of my attaclnnent, and 
thus I made myself the instrument of my own dislionor. 
Change then, my lords, the sentiments you have CTitei- 
tained of this affair. Look upon me as the seducm-f 
on my lover as the person injured ; punish me ; save liim. 
If justice is inexorable, and there is a necessity for some 
victim, let it be me. 

‘‘ ‘ You look upon it as a crime tliat be took lioly or- 
ders and thereby rendered it impossible for him to com- 
ply with his contract ; but this was n,ot bis own act ; it 
was the act of a barbarous father^ whose tyrannous com- 
mands he could not resist. A will in subjection, my 
lords, is no will at all to deserve punishment. The 
offender must be free ; his fatlier could only be guilty ; 

12 * 
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niid were he not the father of my love, I would demand 
justice of you on him. Is it not clear then, my hwcls, 
tliat your last sentence contradicts your first? You 
decrecHl that lie sliould have his choice to marry me, or 
to die, and yet you never put the first into his power. 
How odious must I a]>pear in your eyes wlum you choose 
ratlier to put a man to death, than to allow him to7narry 
me ! He has declared that his jiresent condition will not 
allow him to marry, and, inconsequence of this declara- 
tion, you have condemiUMl him to death ; hut what sig- 
nifies that declaration ? his meaning was, that he would 
liave married me if he (‘ould, and if so your sentence is 
unjust; for, by your former decree, he was to have his 
option. Hut you will say a ]u*iest can’t marry. Ah ! 
my lords, love has taught m(‘ better. Love brings 
things instantly to our minds that may be of service to- 
the object of our loves. The ])Ope, my lords, can dis- 
pense with his vow : you can not, be ignorant of this, and 
thendlore his choice ihay be yiU in his power. We e\]>ect 
every moment the legate of* his holiiu'ss ; he has all the 
])lenitude of power delegated to him which is in the 
sovereign pontiff. I will solicit him for this disjiensation, 
and my ])assion tells me, that I sliall not ])lead in vain ; 
for what obstacle will it not be able to surmount, when 
ft lias overcome that of your decree ? Have pity tlien, 
my lords ! Have pity ou two unfortunate lov(*rs ; mi- 
tigate your sentence, or, at least, suspend it till 1 have 
time to solicit the legate for a dispensation. You look on 
my lover, ’tis true, as a man guilty of a great crime ; but 
what crime t<iO great to be expiated by the li errors he 
has already sustained? Has he not felt a thousand 
times the pains of death since the pronouncing his sen- 
tence ? Besides, could you enter into my breast, and con- 
ceive what torments I have endured, you would think our 
Liult, foul as it is, fully atoned. I see among your lord- 
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ships some who are young, and some who are advanced in 
years; the iirst can not, sure, have their Ureasts already 
steeled against the emotions of a passion natural to their 
sex ; and I may hop(i the latter have not forgotten the ten- 
der sentiments of their junior years. Kroui both I have 
a right to j)ity ; and if the vdices for me are few, let the 
humanity of tlieir sentiments prevail against tlie num- 
ber of their op])onent8. But if all 1 liave said is vain, 
at least aflbrd me the melancholy pleasure of sharing 
liis punishment, as I shared liis e.rime. In this, my lords, 
be strictly just; and, as we have lived, let us die to- 
gether.’ 

‘^Tliis amiable woman was heard witli equal silence and 
eom])nssi()n ; thviv. was not a word lost other discourse, 
whicdi she pronouiicial with a voice so clear, and with a 
toni‘ so ex])ressiv(‘ of her affliction, that it strnch to the 
hearts of the judg(^s. Her ))eauty, lier 1(‘ars, h('r elo- 
queiu^e, had (diarms too powerful not to incline the most 
frozen licarts to think with her. The judges receded 
unanimously from their opinions. JMonsieur deYilleroy 
liao'ing collected their sentiments, and detdared that lie 
agr(‘(‘d with thcan, pro(^eeded to suspend the last e<Ii(d,, 
and to allow the criminal six months to ap])ly for a dis- 
pensation. 

“ The legate immediately after entered F ranee. It was 
the great Cardinal de Medicis, afterward Poj)e, by the 
name of Clement the Eleventh, tliough he enjoyed the 
chair not quite a month. He heard the whole ol* this 
affair, and inquired narrowly into all its circumstances, 
but finding that he took, lioly orders with a prenieditated 
design to avoid the performance of his contract, he de- 
clared, that he was unworthy of a dis})ensati(>n, and that 
he would not respite such a wretcli from the death he 
deserved. 

‘‘Iien6e Corbeau had a passion too strong to be over- 
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come ; she threw herself at the feet of the king, Henry 
the Fourth. He heard her with attention, answered her 
with tenderness, and going to tl>e legate in person, re- 
quested tlie dispensation in such terms, that it could not 
be refused. He had the goodness to deliver it to the lady 
-with his own hands; the criminal gladly accepted Ren6e 
for his wife ; they were publicly married, and lived long 
together in the happiest union. He always regarded his 
wife as a kind of divinity, by whose interposition his life 
had been saved.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

** Bead— rfor the want of a crust I 
Bead — in the cold night air ! 

Bead — and under the dust. 

Without ever a word of prayer. 

In the heart of the wt^althi(^Ht city 
In this most (.’liristian land, 

Without ever a word of ])ity, 

Or tlie toucli of a kindly hand ! — Chambers. 

The ensuing four weeks were memorable to the doctor 
and his assistant detective. 

The'y adopted a programme of vohintarily visiting the 
destitute homes and haunts of the industrious population 
—worthy mechanics and energetic women who, because 
of the business and financial prostration of 1837, and the 
rigor of the succeeding winter montlis, the severity of 
which reached a fearful climax about the first of March, 
were obliged to send to the pawnbrokers every saleable 
article, in the panic-stricken struggle to stave off death ; 
and thus desperately impoverished, and thus fearfully 
exposed to the terrors and desolations of the season, and 
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in many cases utterly houseless, they were by force of 
direst circumstances compelled to huddle and pack them- 
selves together in miserable quarters, in the dirty attics 
and leaky rooms of cheap tenements, void of every com- 
fort, and in violation of every sensibility of delicacy and 
refinement. The merciless pinchings of liunger, and cohl, 
and nakedness, drove numberless persons into social and 
moral bankruptcy, men and boys into robbery and crime, 
and women and girls into prostitution, and into wretch- 
ed and hopeless dissi[)ation. 

But yet there <VTre among t1ie.se thronging sufferers, 
as there always are in every large company of human 
beings, high-minded women and brave-hearted girls wlio 
although unknown and unrelieved in tlieir death-threat- 
ening necessities, remained personally pure and strong 
in the right. ’ And there were also strong and true men 
andiiohle-souled boys, who, thougli unpitied and unrecog- 
nized iu the midst of their almost death-pangs, remained 
superior to pauperism and mendicity, and above every 
temptation to rob bakers’ wagons, tear down fences for 
fuel, and to every suggestion leading to the coniFuission of 
crime. 

In his peregrinations and observations, Doctor Du Bois 
found that his knowledge of the laws of human magnet- 
ism was of great assistance. They unlocked to his mind 
many of the mysteries and miseries of human nature. 

He observed, for example, that where there existed from 
the eonfluenco of external circumstances the largest ag- 
gregations of idle persons, men and women, and boys 
and girls, there the largest mass of moral evil was rapidly 
developed and most strongly intrenched. He recognized 
at once the stimulation of a compound magnetism ema- 
nating from individuals. A pernicious and vigorous 
growth of minute vices and petty crimes commenced im- 
mediately. Individuals, before known and respected 
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as mentally sound and morally good, became suddenly 
involved (at first unwillingly) in the vicious manifesta- 
tions of these human ciixuiinstantial and magnetic asso- 
ciations. Thus the producing causes of many species of 
crime a])peare(l exceedingly and ])ain fully distinct. 

Now the benevolent doctor, it will be remembered, 
was a firm believer in, and a devout worshipper of t he 
idea of iiOMi^. The family system for the development 
of both young and old he regarded as some people regard 
the holy churcl) and the sanctuary of religion. 

On the other hand he was positively an enemy to all 
congregated institutions, like the imposing monastic es- 
tablishments of Euro])e ; wherein a high ty])(' of ])ersoiial 
responsibility is impossible, because it is overwhelmed 
by official teachei’s and religious dignitaries, who gov- 
ern and niisdirect the individual life by the sceptre of 
power which they ex(;rt upon the impersonal mass. 

The doctor, tlierefon^, despaired of ever seeing ejiianate 
from the aggr(\gated religious syst(uns any thing res(*m- 
bling a high and .self-sustaining ty))e of imoihood or wo- 
manhood. II(‘, however, regardeil tli(‘ young and trium- 
jduiut i'epu]>lic of the United States with unbounded 
hope and unrestrained enthusiasm, be(aaus(! he s(‘.emed 
to se(^ the immense opportuniti(;s and natural encourage- 
ment which America furnished for the higliest. develop- 
ments of individual character, through the constructive 
instniuHmtality of the independent home. 

The following language embodiiai the doctor’s views 
on this subject. ‘‘ God ordained the family to Ixj the fun- 
damental social institution. In it are the roots of indi- 
vidual virtue and ha])piness, andof national strength and 
prosperity. All political and social organizations should 
be shaped, so far as possible, with a vic^w to foster and 
strengthen this primal institution, and to ])reserve intact 
its essential features; to wit, separate homesteads, iu 
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whicli may be constant indulgence of parental and filial 
afibction, extending to kith and kin ; the natural rela- 
tions of sex, and the rnutuA;! influence of various ages. 
Where these are enjoyed in homesteads, with a portion 
of land, there is the type of the family. Where siudi 
lamilies are multijdied, and spread over even an unge- 
iiial soil, the people flourish and cling to it with the te- 
nacity and vitality of grass; and national life is healthy 

and secure Now all institutions which ignore or 

nullify any of the essential features of the family are, in 
so far, unwise ; those which persistently nullify thein are 
Avrong; imitations of the natural family on a large scale 
are not only l)y necessity imperfect, hut they are always 
diffnmlt, and sometimes dangerous and pernicious. The 
family is, moreover, the most jK)werful remedial agency 
whic.h exists in any community.” 

In a Nevv^-York journal apj>eared the following de- 
scription ol' circumstances and scenes in the gre:it city, 
which most faithfully and accurately [)ictures the discov- 
eih's and observations made by Doctor Du Bois, and his 
young assistant, Fred Wilson. 

“The art of sinking from a high so(fial ])osition to a 
lower one is peculiarly that which pen sons out of em- 
ployment learn. Commencing at a fashionable boarding- 
house, they frequently go through all the gradations of 
furnished rooms, cheap hotels, lodging houses, and the 
station-house, sustaining life during the process by messes 
procured from the cheapest restaurants. 

“ Houses let out in apartments are ])lentiful in New- 
York, and differ from each other vastly in kind and de- 
gree, ranging from the elegantly furnished room, occu- 
pied hy the bachelor of leisure, to the bare attic of the 
tenement house, let out to lessen the rent, and containing 
as little furniture as a cell in the Penitentiary, and that 
of an inferior quality. 
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The prices vary, of course, according to location. The 
east side of the city contains the most q{ the more infe- 
rior class, as M^ell as the majhrity of cheap hotels. East 
Broadway, Henry, and Madison streets, and, in fact, the 
whole of the Seventh Ward, contain them in great abun- 
dance. 

“It is considered more respectable to rent a room in a 
private house than in one of the lower class of hotels. The 
latter contain from twenty to one hundred rooms, though 
there are several that liave a far greater number. They 
are said to be kept on the European plan, ])robably for 
the reason that Europe possesses nothing that in the least 
resembles them. Some have a bar and restaurant Jit- 
tached, though this is not usual. 

“ The articles found in the bedrooms are usually in a 
very dilapidated condition. The Hoor is bare, or at most 
a narrow strip of carpet beside the bed, which is some- 
times of iron. If, however, the occupant is compelled to 
sleep in a wooden nest for vermin, his situation is pitiable. 
The raspberry-like odor of the bug is seldom absent, and 
while roaches abound, the little creature that sticketh 
closer than a brother is frequently present. A three-leg- 
ged chair, rickety washsiaud, with handless pitcher and 
chip-edged basin, constitute the furniture, while a frame- 
less looking-glass, with most of the quicksilver rubbed off 
its back, gives a distorted reflection to a face already un- 
happy, without being compelled to view his own degra- 
dation. 

“ These hotels are open all night for the accommoda- 
tion of wayfarers, and this of itself, together with the air 
of dirty dissoluteness that pervades such places, is apt to 
have a demoralizing effect on the lodgers. The prices for 
a night’s accommodatien range from thirty-five to sixty 
cents per. night. Still cheaper hotels can be found, which 
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supply beds for twenty-five cents, one, even, in addition, 
giving tlic lodger a cnp of coffee in the morning. 

^ “ In one of the busiest streets of this city is such an inn. 
In a basement, dimly lighted by a. flaming oil lamp, are 
twelve beds -ranged around the wall, each with a number 
at its foot, and the guests, like those in public institutions, 
lose their personal identity, and become figures of arith- 
metic on entering. The walls are damp and green with 
moisture, and the odor is almost unendui*able. Parties 
enjoying these accommodations will do well to use their 
clothing and shoes for pillows, as without great watch- 
fulness it is almost im|)ossible to retain any articles of 
wearing apparel. Persons passing through Roosevelt, 
James, ’Dover, or other streets of that kind, may have re- 
marked roiiglily-painted sign-boards over basements con- 
tsiining the w().rds ‘‘Board and Lodging.” Happy they 
if their knowledge does not extend beyond- this outside 
view. The board is coarse, and is composed, in some 
places at least, of what has been begged during tiieday 
from cha,ritablc persons or restaurants, and consists of a 
variety of articles, or, as also happens, it is com[)osed of 
what has been bought at a nominal pri(a^ from siicli hotels 
as sell their leavings. ' The lodgings can only be a])]>rc- 
ciat<‘d when seen. The room has generally two or more 
large beds surrounded by dila|)idated curtains, which ra. 
ther give it a ragged appearance, and are useful for little 
besides. During the day these are thrown roughly over 
the strings from which they depend, and it is only at 
night that their use is apparent. 

“ At about 9 o’clock the guests begin to assemble — 
men, women, and children, all miserable-looking creatures, 
whom poverty or vice has led into this pandemonium of 
filth and discomfort. Pipes filled with “hard up” — the 
technical name for srnoklhg tobacco made of cigar stumps 
— are lighted, and until ten o’clock or later, according to 
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the customers, conversation is indulged in. The beggar 
relates his tricks and the biinimer his expedients. 

Pj’eparations for the niglit are then made. The shut- 
ters are closely barred so as to let no warm air escape. 
The curtains are let down and the large beds are given 
to the married couples, who are expected to take with 
them to bed one, or, if very small, two, of their children. 
Trundle beds are drawn out from under the larger ones^ 
and mysterious bundles of clothing make their appear- 
ance from unexpected nooks and conuu*s. Every vacant 
spot on the floor is covered with something that must an- 
swer for a bed. The lodgers, for fear of the vermin, wear 
as little clothing as tlie temperature will admit. 

“ Decency is unknown, and modesty undreamt* of. As 
many as twenty-three human beings, men, women and 
children, are sometimes found thus ])acked away seeking 
rest. 

“The ])roprietor rules his guests with a rod of iron, or 
rather a big stick. Grunting or talking meets with con- 
dign punishment, and if any, made ha])py or the reverse 
by bad liquor, attempt any boisterousness, it is quickly 
silenced by blows delivenal by a master hand, while the 
victim is asked with grim seriousness it'he wishes to de- 
stro}^ the respectability of the house. The price lor the 
accommodation is fifteen or twenty cents per night. A 
time sometinies comes when even this sum is beyond the 
means of men out of employment, and then their last re- 
sort is the station-house. Tlie lodgers in these places 
consist of regular bummers, men driven by stress of 
weather to seek its hated shelter, or strangers wliohave 
been overtaken by misfortune, or have fallen among 
thieves. 

“The treatment the ap])licant receives depends much 
upon the view the officer in chafge takes of his character, 
and* as policemen are not always infallible, and mistakes 
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are Bometimes made, a man whose only crime is his pov- 
erty is received with insult. It is necessary to apply 
early, so as to get a place before the lodgers’ room is fill- 
ed, the number pf applicants depending in a great mea- 
sure upon tlie weather. His name, age, and birth-place 
are entered in a book, and he is then turned over to tlic 
charge of the door-keeper, wlio leads him to the room, 
opens the grated door, locks him in and his self-respect 
out. 

‘‘The rooms are usually largo and airy. Stone walls 
and floor, with iron bars before the windows, make it 
seem as a place of confinement, and add to the strange 
feeling that the occupant for the first time possesses. A 
stove, fisually kept at a red heat, is in the centre of the 
room, and, when the storm rages about the house, gives 
some co^rnfort and compensation for the situation. A wa- 
ter-closet and hydrant occupy one corner. Around the 
walls is extended a wooden platform about one foot and 
a half or two feet from the ground, inclined at a gentle 
angle from the wall. This serves as a bed, and upon it 
are stretched all manner of figures in the «hape of men. 
Sometimes, when the weather is jieculiarly unpleasant, 
not only tlie platform but even the floor is occupied by 
wet, sbiveriiig wretches, who huddle and crowd together 
for warmth and sympathy. 

“Almost all the rooms are alike, though at one place 
the flooi is lined with tin and at another iron frames with 
movable wooden slabs are used instead of tlie platforms. 
This latter arrangement is for the sake of cleanliness, 
which is very necessary, as the entomological specimens 
found on the bodies of unwashed and uncai-ed-for persons 
abound. The cries and curses heard from the diainkeii 
men and women confined in neighboring cells, murder 
sleep, and the guest is glad when daylight arrives and 
the door is opened, that he can slink away in the early 
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dawn without being seen. Many men without work go 
through this course every winter — some deservedly, 
others from misfortune, but in any events if they sink to 
the lowest doj)ths, the foregoing are the stages through 
which they pass.” 


CHAPTER XIIL 

“ Fhom the strong will and the endeavor 
Tliat forever 

WrestloH with the tidtis of fate ; 

From the wreck ot' hopes far- scattered, 
Tem])est-shatt(‘<red, 

Floating waste and desolate.” — Longfellow. 

Weeks rush by like chariots carrying enormous loads 
of passengers and freight. 

One cold, blustering night in the first month of the 
spring of the new year, a strolling vagabond knocked 
at Doctor Du Bois’s office, and gruffly demanded admit- 
tance. 

Wilson opened the door and looked out. A ragged, 
dirly-fiiced fellow, half-lrozen and evidently suffering 
from hunger, handed out the following open note, 
written awkwardly vvith pale ink, upon very greasy 
paper; 

der doctor : 

i set down to wright a fiio lyne^ i heerd Off yor 
gooadness to folks whots pooare j conde me chumhe to yo fur to so 
off you Cooulde col ande joudgo Off me meaddicole cicnisiff knuate 
to moache trublo. i (loaso bnyci Cenden yu me axlres no 4 celur 
2 dors abuv froam caiberus moarket. 

From a ole weather beaten calor. jack tarpolin, 

Wilson’s prompt and penetrating sense — a power oMiy- 
ination which far exceeded the doctor’s practical obs^rva- 
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tion — discerned in tiiis fori^ery tlie rnurderons hand of 
Captain Nelson. Concealing his discovery from the 
disguised bearer, however, the detective pretended to be 
pleased with the opportunity of accompanying the doctor 
on such a mission ot‘ mercy. As a lurtlier mask hehanded 
the ragged fellow a piece of silver, assured 1dm that tlie 
case of cliarity would receive early attention, and then 
abruptly closed and locked the door. 

When the physician returned from his walk, Wilson 
related the details of the foregoing circumstance. 

“For some unexplained reason,” said Wilson, “that 
bloody devil, Nelson, is scheming and intriguing to 
take your life.” 

“All!” exclaimed tlie doctor, with a shuddering 
sliriig of his shoulders, “ a very disagreeable prospect!” 

“No fear, sir,” said Wilson, proudly and grandly. “I 
have Nellie MacFarland and three sliarp-eyed coves 
driving day and night on the track of that land-pi- 
rate.” 

“Now Fred,” said the doctor, apprehensively, “you 
begin to excite a thousand fears in my mind in your be- 
half.” 

“Sir,” he replied, with the assurance of a brigadier 
general, “Sir, there isn’t a ship afloat nndei- Nelson’s 
command that can run my craft upon the sunken ledges 
of this city.” 

“ Ah, Wilson ! my brave young man ! ” said the doctor, 
‘‘ you are as fiery and as contideiit as a Turk ; and, to 
tell you the truth, Fred, this is the very reason why 
you excite my apprehensions.” 

Wilson smiled. Referring immediately to Nelson, 
'however, he said, “ It has been discovered that he 
leaves and returns to his boarding-house by means of a 
rope-ladder, which he employs on dark nights when he 
has bloody work or highway robbery on hand.” 
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“ How can such a discovery concern you ? a^ksJ the 
doctor, with much curiosity in his face and v^cice. 

‘‘Why, sir,” quickly replied the detcol>^^, hy way 
of that ladder our little army of three (one of them a 
city policeman) will sail in behind the villain’s breast- 
works, Avhere he shelters liimseli in the confidence of 
the landlady and her servants by making tlieni believe 
he is in bed and sound asleep, fbit, sir,” he added 
fiercely, “ we shall wake him up suddenly the morning 
next after we have searched tbat strong, black trunk he 
keeps double-locked in his room.” 

“ Young man,” said the doctor with marked solein- 
nity, “you are too hot-hoa<led to enter the deadfy fray. 
Let the battle end, let the jaws of danger be locked, let 
otliers follow Nelson and grapple with him when the 
moment for fighting and carnage shall arrive — but you, 
Fred,” continued the jdiysician — “ you should drift calm- 
ly into the enchanted siiades of the Roman Catholic 
Cliurch, wliere all storms of wild emotion in your na- 
ture are mysteriously hushed by the visionary strains of 
sweet, soft music ! ” 

Young Wilson’s bosom heaved with the surging cur- 
rents pf his fiery blood. lie seemed gigantic in his ex- 
pansive energy and resistless will, lie was S[>lendid in 
his wratli. The doctor contemplated him with positive 
admiration. There were terrible mental qualities on ex- 
hibition. With magnetic repose of manner, however, 
the doctor said : 

“My brave boy! let us leave New-Yorkfora time. A 
journey, affording new scenery and novel objects of in- 
terest, might do us both good. Come! suppose we 
pack to-night and start to-morrow morning, bright and 
early — come ! What say you, Fred ? ” 

A quick, light shudder trembled through young 
Wilson’s body, and a sudden calmness and paleness 
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settled upon his countenance. He stepped back and 
dropped into a chair. A heavy-hearted sigh escaped his 
lips — his eyes closed slowly as in death.. The physi- 
cian’s magnetic hands were instantly at work upon the 
already unconscious patient. IVesently young Wilson 
spoke in an under-tone : 

‘‘ Benefiictor ! Wlien his thorns are covered with 
blossoms, they will not afflict you.” 

“To whom are these words addressed?” asked the 
doctor; “and who is tlie third piu’son alluded to?” 

“Man,” said the entranced detective, “is two-fold. 
Ilis outer, mat(‘rial life is one, and his inner, spiritual life 
is one. These two meet and struggle with (‘ach other for 
mastery.” 

“ Ah, doubtless ! doubtless !” replied the deliglited 
and enliglitened physician. 

“Fate; Destiny ,” continued the young man, “rules 
the life of the body ; but Faith, Deity, rules the life of 
the soul whi(di is eternal.” 

“Supreme truth!” exclaimed the overjoyed physi- 
cian. Then he listened again, keeping liis ear (dose to 
the whispering lij)s of the inspired Wilson. 

• “lie harbors and (dierishes the elements of crime,” 
continued the detective, witli sorrowful solemnity. “Fol- 
low him Motli your })ray(*rs, lest he fling his life into the 
grave and enter the cradle of another existence too soon.” 

“What,” exclaimed the doctor, hurriedly — “what am 
I qualiflexi to do for him?” 

“ Leave him not,” the whispering lips replied, “ Neither 
go from the city. Plaintive music, the voice of an 
affectionate woman, will calm and restore him. Regard 
him — as you regard all who commit crime — as, by inher- 
itance, diseased. You are his pliysician.” 

An hour or more now passed away in silence. Nothing 
further could be extracted from the whispering lips. 
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The doctor was immeasurably gratified with the grand 
sentiments and prophetic utterances of his now tranquil 
assistant. * Very soon he was sufficiently restored to walk 
about the office. Then they cordially separated, and 
each retired for the night. 


CHAPTER XTV. 

Yet lament not, my motlicr ! onr souls shall greet 
In that laud where the dead and the livdng niec^t, 

Where the fihuids we have wcipt come around once more, 
With the smiles which their living features wore.” 

Huron. 

Naytgation on tlie Jludson had been open but a short 
time. Steamei’s had made but few regular through trips 
from New-Y'^ork to Albany and return. Multitudes as- 
sembled on the piers to witness the grand spectacle of 
an incoming steamboat. Among otfiers, on this particu- 
lar evening, was Fred Wilson. He was never wea7*y of 
thinking of the sea. Frequently he watcluul the in- 
coming and outbound vessels with something akin to a 
sailor’s delight. 

When this day’s steamer from Albany was made 
fast to her dock, and the passenger plank had been 
thrown out, tlie young detective leisurely walked 
aboard to look around. The })assengers had ninirly all 
gone ashore. A young lady remained. Her tender, 
agreeable eyes were looking out in expectation. There 
was something in the expression of her prepossessing 
countenance which instantly arrested young Wilson’s 
favorable attention. She, however, seemed painfully 
anxious, melancholy, and frightened. He approached 
lier and politely asked : 

‘‘Do you expect somebody to call for you ?” 

His question seemed to fill her mind with an iiiexpres- 
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iible dismay. He noticed that he had increased her 
confusion and agitation. After a little she tremblingly 
replied : 

“ Sir, I am a stranger and know not where to go.’’ 

“No friends in New-York?” asked Wilson in a stern 
tone of surprise and indifference. 

“There is a gentleman in the city,” slie rcjjlied, witli 
much confusion of manner. 

“ Yes,” said Wilson, sneeringly and contemptuously, 
“ there is more than so-called gentleman in this city.” 

His abrupt and tantalizing remark terrified lier> be- 
yond speech. A cold sweat oozed out upon her fair 
countemance. She was suddenly seized with a fit of weep- 
ing, which instantly filled Wilson’s cynical temperament 
with disgust and impatience. He sullenly and roughly 
asked, 

• “ Wlmre does the aforesaid gentleman reside? Didn’t 
you bring street and number ?” 

“ 0 my poor mother !” she exclaimed. “ 0 my poor 
father !” 

“Odd street and number, that!” muttered Fred, more 
than ever disgusted, “No objections to getting a 
coach and seeing you safe to your lodgings,” he added, 
in a sornewliat kinder tone of voice. 

She cried from the very bottom of her heart. At 
length, however, slie found a letter in her bosom ad- 
dressed to he]’, “ Miss Mary Morgan, Syracuse, N.Y.” 

“ Dragon !” ejaculated Wilson, in a sepulchral aud t('i’- 
rifying voice. Me instantly recognized the half-dis- 
guised handwriting of Captain John Nelson ! 

The timid and terrified girl gazed through tier blind- 
ing tears eagerly and inquiringly at the young detect- 
ive. 

“ Got street and number in that letter, miss ?” he 
asked, looking almost black with suppressed excitement. 
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Her confusion and dispossession increased. She opened 
the letter with tremhling fingers, however, and found at 
the bottom the desired direction, as follows ‘‘Martha 
Cubal’s boarding-house, No. 96 Mercer street, New- 
York.” 

“ Hell !” said Wilson with fierce indignation. “ Young 
woman !” he continued, “ who, in the name of devils, 
gave you that old dragon’s address ?” 

“ Sir !” returned the girl with considerable spirit — 
“The gentleman’s name is Mr. Russel Fitz James, a 
young and wealthy retired New-York merchant, and 
Mrs. Cubal is Ids own sister, from whom I have received 
a pressing written invitation.” Then slie trembled with 
fright, and wept from the depths of an overwhelmed 
heart. 

Darkness of niglit was rapidly gathering over the 
city. The captain of the si earner ordered all passengers 
ashore. Wilson at once yu'ocured a respectable car- 
riage. Miss Moi’gan and her travi'ling j)ackages were 
hurried in, and the detective, after giving the driver 
directions to Nell Palfry’s establish immt, located in an- 
other quarter of the city, stepped in and seated himself 
opposite the wretched girl. lie fixed his steady black 
eyes upon her, and quickly divined the whole infernal 
trick which had b(‘en j)layed upon her by the arch impos- 
tor. He said severely, 

“ You have run away from your father and mother?” 

“ Oh !” she cried, “ to-morrow I will take the first 
boat back to my poor forsaken mother.” 

“ No, you won’t,” said Wilson willfully. “You’ve got 
your foot in it, and now you’d better just wade in over 
your head, then stay under. It won’t take you long to 
get sick and die in New-York.” 

Wilson quietly and critically contemplated her pleas- 
ing features ; her innocent, large blue eyes, and handsome 
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mouth ; her trembling white hands ; the golden ringlets 
of her beautiful hair ; and, strange to relate, he suddenly 
realized the unspeakable anguish of her maidenly heart. 
A rich tenderness came mysteriously into his voice, 
when he asked, 

Have you ever seen the gentleman with whom you 
have been so long in secret and loving correspondence 
Oh ! no, no, sir!” she quickly said. “ He promised to 
call on me as soon as I arrived at his sister’s residence.” 

“ He did not know, then, exactly when you meant to 
run away from your home, did he ?” 

‘‘ Oh! no, no, sir! He ceased writing to me for some 
weeks, and I felt crazy to hear from him. Oh ! it is 
dreadful ! I feared he was taken sick, and then, I 
thought that I alone could nurse him and care for him, 
and so I fled in the night from my poo,r forsaken 
mdthei.’' She sobbed aloud, and her intense anguish 
seemed to touch a tender chord in tlie strange soul of 
young Wilson. His voice rapidly became mellow and 
wondrously soothing, yet it was firm and resolute, when 
he said, 

‘‘We met by the merest accident, just as all tlie best 
things happen. We are strangers. Perha^)s you won’t 
believe me. Any how, it is my duty to inform you that 
your girlish imaginations have been excited by a villain 
who has deliberately plotted your destruction.” 

The aftriglited girl seemed about to siiriek for help. 
She looked outrageously insulte<l and magnificently in- 
dignant. Wilson firmly cautioned her against alarming 
the police, and thus involving herself in endless notoriety 
and misfortune. ' He frankly complimented her on the 
exhibition of indignation. Then he continued — 

“If you will, for a time, consent to follow my counsel, 
no harm shall befall you. The truth of ray words will 
come home to you soon enough. The Mercer street 
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boarding-house — to which you were going — is a low re- 
sort for abandoned women and dissolute men. We are 
now driving to Madame Palfry’s stylish boarding- 
house, which, I am told, is conducted on princely princi- 
ples. Here you can choose your lover, or live indepoii- 
dently ; the last, if your board and contingent expenses 
are promptly paid. Now, young woman, my purse is 
cursed short. My clerkship brings me a devilish limited 
income. But I promise to place you by yourself \n safe 
and comfortable quarters, for which I will pay the 
proprietor all she asks for at least two weeks. Thus, as 
you see, you will have a full chance to understand your 
situation, make all necessary soundings in these strange 
waters, and then you may spread your canvas and sail 
for home, or for hell, just as you like.” 

At this 'moment the carriage stopped at the door of 
Nell Palfry’s splendid establishment. Wilson and the 
young lady were total strangers to every one. He 
straightforwardly made all a])propriate arrangcunents as 
he had promised. The female l)ook-kee])er made out and 
receipted a bill for one week’s expenses wliich Wilson 
promptly p^yd. Then he followed the porter and the 
trembling young lady up stairs to the room which she 
was to occupy free from all molestation. Having satis- 
fied himself that all was right, he politely bowed without 
speaking, and immediately returned to the Carlton hotel. 


CHAPTER XV. 

A PnovTDENCE that works by laws, 

And moves in troo})S of circling Bun8> 

Obedient to the spirit cause, 

Through life harmonious runs.’^—iZiwri#. 

Wilson confided nothing of what had happened to 
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Doctor Du Bois. He kept the precious secret closely 
locked ill his own bosom. The doctor, however, observed 
a change in the countenance and deportment of his 
moody and mysterious detective. 

“ Strange book of fate !” said Wilson to himself. 
« Why can not I turn the leaves and read tliem when I 
will 

Every day for a week, just before the dinner hour, he 
called upon the young lady. But he never entered her 
room. He inquired respectfully at the door whether she 
needed any thing to increase her comfort. If yes, he 
promptly procured at once any little article for which 
she expressed a desire ; then proudly, and even sternly, 
he bowed, quickly closed the door after him, and re- 
turned to his hotel. 

• Sometimes he found her in tears, and evidently bowed 
down by the weight of suffering, lamenting the wicked- 
ness of her conduct. But the hard-natured detective never 
heeded any tiling of it ; except., now and then, he seemed 
to smile at her, with a look of insulting mockery and 
bitter contempt in his eyes, as though he rather en- 
joyed the sight of her bursting ti^ars, the sting of her 
folly and remorse, her dread of the world, her self-re- 
proachfulnesfi, and her withering sense of shame and 
mortification. 

One evening, for the moment forgetting the perpetual 
self-conscious jiride of his nature, he carried her a few 
flowers he had gathered. He tapped gently at her door. 
She opened it. He bowed calmly and gracefully, stooped 
and kissed her forehead, then placed in her hand the 
fragrant blossoms. 

Her heart seemed bursting. Poor, beautiful, unhappy 
child! Her girlish dream all vanished. She was 
humbled and repentant. The beloved idol of her ima- 
gination had fallen. Her tears would not flow. She 
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was cold, and sick, and horror-stricken. Her agony of 
spirit was a thousand times worse than death, and yet 
she took the flowers from the detective’s hand, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Oh ! my poor forsaken mother ! ray mother ! 
my mother !” 

‘‘ Heavens ! ” replied Wilson, gently taking her hand : 

why do you weep, Miss Morgan ? I never learned 
how. My mother, if I ever had one, left me with ^ 
crazy old woman when I was too young to care much 
about it. Possibly I was vilely, cruelly wronged ; pos- 
sibly it was just what a wicked young devil deserved ; 
at any rate, Miss Morgan, I have never shed a tear about 
a mother.-’ 

Her large, deep, blue eyes looked wonderingly and 
tenderly into his large, deep, black eyes. She said, 
mournfully and compassionately, ‘‘ Ah, sir ! new I un- 
derstand why you sneer, and mutter curses, and use bit- 
ter, wicked words.” 

During all this time they had been standing. Now, 
however, for the first time, Wilson helped her to a chair 
and seated himself in her room, and near enough to take 
her hand in liis. She continued, inquiringly, 

“ Why do I fear you ?” 

Because,” she quickly replied to her own question, 
“ you never gladdened the heart of a mother ! ” Slie 
wept. Again, thank God ! the tears would flow from 
her sorrow-stricken and terrified heart. 

“ Miss Morgan !” said Wilson soothingly, “ I once 
asked that crazy old woman to tell me all she knew 
about my mother ; but instead of answering me, she 
looked as solemn and mysterious as a Spanish cathe- 
dral.” 

The young lady made no reply, but continued to 
yield to the tears that came from her long-tortured feel* 
ings. 
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“ Tn three days,” said he, witli a slight tremor in his 
voice, ‘‘ you are to decide about your journey — whether 
you will return to a pleasant home, or sail on a dreary 
voyage to ” * 

He suddenly stopped. She trembled, and could not 
speak. A silence ensued. Then, saying that an engage- 
ment called him, he kissed her fair forehead again, polite- 
ly bade her good-night, and hastened away. 

When he had gone, the half-imprisoned girl actually 
kissed the dowers lie had given her. She wept over 
them and presscKl them passionately to her bosom. She 
suddenly regarded with adection eveiy thing he had 
touched. She recalled his tones and words of tender- 
ness, and strove to forget liis bitterness, and wept and 
forgave him in remembrance of his motherless child- 
hood. • 

‘‘0 my mother!” slie cried, ‘‘my wild, mad folly 
has driven all happiness out of your heart. 0 our 
dear, sweet home ! 1 can never again return to it. The 
world’s coarse repulsion, its sneers and maddening jeers, 
I can never, never endure. Hearts once united in sweet 
friendship can never meet again. 0 swovji, dear, darling 
mother ! How can I ever bear to see your face again ? 
Oh ! I can not ! I can not ! The world will neither un- 
derstand nor forgive me. Oh ! what shall I do ? Where 
can I go ?” 

Doctor Du Bois was in his office when young Wilson 
returned from the visit to Miss Morgan. Something 
oppressed the detective. “One of his inherited fits,” 
said the physician to himself. 

He asked, “ Wliat’s the trouble with you, Fred ?” 

Young Wilson immediately replied, while a red flush 
suddenly mounted to his brow, “ Doctor ! I can hide 
nothing from you. You are my only wise, strong, and 
faithful friend. Fate has so far mled me with an hon 
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hj^nd. I have till now hated every thing anti every body, 
from my childhood up; and I know that I have been, 
and that I now am, hated as horribly by every thing and 
every body in return.” 

‘‘Because,” said the doctor, “you have been supreme- 
ly selfish. “Love,” he continued, “is a wonderful thrill 
from the spirit of God, It is the joy, the hope, the life, 
the happiness, the })rayer, the mystery, the heavenly 
miracle of the spirit. Therefore, Fred, love is divinely 
unselfish — the infinite joy of the pure in heart. Now, 
boy, liave you found something or somebody to regard 
more tenderly and more faithfully than you regard 
yourself.” 

Wilson related ^very thing just as it had happened. 
Then lie said, “ Doctor ! I forget myself, my own miser- 
able existence, when I look into liei* (‘yes. Her presence 
charms me like music.” He spoke in hurVied words and 
looked extremely anxious as he went on : “ A pure life 
flows in her veins. Slie is strong in will and beautiful in 
person. But,” he added, thoughtfully and desjiairingly, 
“ She may deem and denounce me as unworthy, as 1 am ; 
besides, she may wish to return to her home, because I 
liave no means of su|)port.” 

Tlie doctor kindly oflered to take a journey to Syra- 
cuse in their b(‘half. lie would carry an exjilanatory 
and repentant lettnr from the daughter to her afflicted 
jiarents. lie could, lie thought, gradually I'cconcile them 
to the marriage of tiieir daughter with his highly- 
esteemed detective ; at least, he would gladly render 
any assistance in his ])ower, and pray with his whole 
heart for their perfect happiness. 

Suddenly, the young man’s face beamed with the light 
of a new existence. A grand, a beautiful liope burned 
and blossomed on his pale cheeks. The doctor looked 
at him in amazement. Ilis fine, black eyes seemed to 
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reflect the sunshine of another world. “ Oh ! the good- 
ness and greatness of God,” exclaimed the doctor in the 
silence of his own heart. “ The holy miracle of love is 
transforming the savage nature into an angel of truth 
and beauty.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“ The heart, the mind, the W)iil, the sense, 

The beinj? horn of love divi^, 

Alone can penetrate the dense 
And awful night of time.” — Bard. 

the folloteing day, at an earlier hour than usual, 
Wilson called upon Miss Morgan and said with a har- 
monious and tender voice : 

‘‘ I come early because I am not happy aw ay from 
you. Never before did I love any body or any thing. I 
love you as I love music.” ^ 

‘‘ You love me ! ” she exclaimed, “ you love me !” 

They looked at one another for a moment ; then they 
sprang together, heart to heart, as angel meets angel on 
the shining shore. They stood still, breathing itito each 
other’s soul the breath of life. Tears streamed from the 
eyes of young Wilson and dropped like baptismal rain 
upon the golden hair of his darling mate. 

It was a long time before either could speak. At last 
they seated themselves and commenced to talk of exist- 
ing circumstances and future plans. She was to w rite 
immediately to her parents, and thus, through the doc- 
tor’s great kindness, attempt a reconciliation. They 
would have but a brief engagement. In a week or two 
13 * 
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they would be married ; and as one, not two lives, they 
would then set out on life’s endless journey. 

The next morning’s steamer for Albany carried Doc- 
tor Du Bois on his mission of good-will. 

Wilson’s mind was severely agitated with a new prob- 
lem. How was he to provide and suitabjy furnish a 
home ? Hour after liour he paced the doctor’s office, en- 
deavoring to solve this perplexing question. 

“ One thing is clear,” he said, “ the love of that heart 
is richer than diamonds — but I want money to give her 
materially every thing beautiful.” lie reflected for a 
time, and then continued, “New-York is a centre of 
wealth. Money is unjustly piled uj) mountain high by 
mean and miserl}^ men. They make mercantile and 
financial webs like spiders; in which they cunningly 
catch the flies of fashion, and then drink all they can get 
out of their victims. Thus every body is immersed in a 
troubled sea of customary vices. Some, the most honest, 
go under the surges of trade ; others, more witty, ride 
the waves like pirates and smugghTS. Now, I may 
work away with good heart till doom’s day and never ac- 
cumulate enough money to build the smallest cottage on 
the cheapest land in New-Jersey. Meanwhile what will 
become of the darling of ray whole life ? I have been a 
homeless wanderer from childhood; shall join me in 
this gypsy style of vagabondism ? Dai'k destinies arise 
along our path. 0 God ! why am I floating out into 
this whirling abyss? Fragments of ray hope rush over- 
board every time I ship a sea. Why am I feeble while 
so powerful ? Dragons ! the devils a*nd I understand 
this business, and I understand this business of making 
money. How like a ex>ward I hesitate ! Hell is my 
home, and why do I try to live and breathe out of its hot 
atmosphere. No! lam resolved.” 

All that day and all the night, succeeding the doctor’s 
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absence, Wilson devoted himself to preparing a hey that 
would open the iron cash-box under the doctor’s writing 
table. He succeeded at last, after working and filing 
the whole night tfirougli. Just as the breakfast-bell 
was sounded in the hotel, young Wilson became suddenly 
wealthy, by possessing himself of Doctor Du Bois’s large 
packages of gold and silver and bank-notes, all which 
he transferred to his own trunk. 

Immediately after breakfast he hastened to visit his 
beloved angel. With affection and veneration he kissed 
her, and said, excitedly, 

“ Let’s leave New-York and sail for Madrid.” 

For Madrid, my darling?” 

“Exactly! Let’s go and enjoy Wje world. Every 
body goes to Europe when they’ve made or stolen money 
enough, to pay expenses. Now suppose you and I take 
a big mouthful of fashionable life.” 

“ Wliat, dearest! leave our young, fresh America, and 
live in some old, stale, aristocratic country among stran- 
gers ?” 

“ Exactly ! Let’s seek happiness by going from place 
to place — sailing in deep waters, and then drift- 
ing dreamily — floating for a while, and’ then scudding 
like clouds before the driving wind. Come! let’s go at 
once.” 

“ So soon, darling ?” said she, lingeringly, and taking in 
her hand the still fragrant flowers he had given her.” 

“Yes, why not? Come, my angel! for my sake do 
not refuse,” he said pleadingly. 

Her afiectionstte heart, her very existence, her hopes 
and aims, were wholly his ; and she replied consenting! y, 
“At any time, my darling! To-night — at daybreak 
to-morrow — at any hour you may name — I will be packed 
and ready.” 

He clapped his hands with delight, kissed her with 
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great tenderness, and hastened away to make prepara- 
tions ; promising, as he went out, to return that very 
evening and fix upon the happy hour when they would 
be married and depart on their wedding tour over the 
perilous sea. 


CHAPTER. XVIL 

He was her own, her ocean treasu re, (‘ast 

Like a rich wreck — her first love^ and her last/’ — Casket. 

Doctok Du Bots’s confidence in young Wilson’s 
honesty had been unbounded. They carried duplicate 
keys to almost every thing in and about the office. 

With his constitutional promptness and dis])atch, 
Wilson made all preparations for the voyage, even to en- 
gaging a comfortable room in the cabin of the steamer, 
wljich was to sail at twelve on the morrow. lie seemed 
perfectly wild with excitement. l\‘rsons in and aliout 
the hotel remarked the singular conduct of the jihysician’s 
handsome clerk. He detected tliis watching, and in- 
stantly checked his leaping and impetuous actions, and 
became apparently calm. He coiiclnded to wait until 
morning before removing his trunks. He was weary 
from want of sleep, and overwlielmed with a kind of 
paralyzing fear that liis plans would miscarry. In this 
condition he hastened to his beautiful angeh She was 
just in earnest conversation with a lady visitor; so 
Wilson, unobserved by either, stepped into an adjoining 
room and quietly seated himself on the lounge and heard 
every thing that passed between them. Madam ifelson, 
whose face Wilson had not once seen, notwithstanding his 
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frequent visits during the past two weeks, was speak- 
ing : 

“ Believe me, my dear Miss Morgan, these men are 
never to be trusted.” 

‘‘I trust one man,” said the girl, tremulously but 
firmly. 

“Trust no man, my dear; for he is certain to forsake 
you ; he will carry you into the darkness, and then slink 
away and disa])pear like a shadow.” 

‘‘ O madam !” she sadly exclaimed, “lean not, can not 
doubt him! He has given me his word of honor and 
his love.” 

“ A man’s honor and a man’s love, my dear,” replied 
madam, disdainfully and bitterly, “ are not worth a 
breath of wholesome morning air.” 

* The.poor girl began to weep bitterly. “ It is horrible, 
madam!” she cried. “Your words frighten me dread- 
fully.” 

“Man’s inhumanity to woman,” said madam, “makes 
millions of hearts bleed with unspeakable misery. But,” 
she added emphatically, “ I defy and hate all men alike. 
No man can control me, or impose upon any body in my 
house. If you, my dear, stay with me, you shall be 
treated and cared for like every other beautiful girl in 
my establishment.” 

Fred Wilson heard this suggestion with dismay and 
indignation. “ My God !” he mentally exclaimed, “ that 
woman uses to my angel the very wonk I have uttered 
a thousand times about all living women and men.” He 
shuddered and recoiled from the horrible feelings which 
floated in the storm of his thoughts. 

“ I will go with him any-where ! everywhere !” said 
the young girl, sweetly and finaly. 

“Suppose he goes to hell?” asked the woman an- 

grily. 
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Then,” she replied, “I, too, will go to hell ! Madam !” 
she continued, “ I will live and die 'with the man I love.” 

“ Would to God,” said Madam Nelson, mournfully, 
‘‘would to God, my dear, that there were a man on 
earth worthy of so much pure devotion !” 

“ 0 God !” silently sighed young Wilson, despair- 
ingly, “I know that/ am not worthy of that angePs 
love,” He was miserable ! Horrible memories of re- 
mote and recent robberies crowded like demons upon 
his crazed and a'ching brain. Thoughts of his own 
hateful unworthiness oppressed liis spirit into deepest an- 
guish. 

He heard no more conversation. But he could hear 
the pattering feet and busy hands of his angel making 
preparations for the sea-voyage. Going out uj)on the 
stormy ocean with a man who had robbed his best friend 
and benefactor ! This reflection overwhelmed him. 
Presently, however, he heard the voice of a sweet singer. 
It was in the house, and on the same floor, at the oj)po- 
site end of tlie liall. He opened his door a little more to let 
the strains float into his room. lie listened with breath- 
less attention. “My God ! my God !” ho groaned to him- 
self. “ I have been all my life waiting for tliis very mo- 
ment.” His soul experienced a sudden rectiflcation. A 
new spirit seemed to enter him as by magic. He wept 
and inwardly thanked God. The thrilling vibrations of 
the harp accompaniment filled his soul with ecstatic de- 
light. The sweet, soft angelic voice — so plaintive — so 
wailing — so sorrow-stricken — so healing — so penetrating 
— so infinitely despairing — so full of angel’s wings — so 
tearfully pleading — so imploring — so mysteriously di- 
vine! He became a new man! Oh! how many, many 
years he had been waiting for this new birth ! 

Cautiously he stole on tip-toe along the richly carpet- 
ed hall to the door of the chamber whence emanated that 
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heav«;nly voice. He distinctly saw her. It was Madame 
Nelson ! The lady from whom, when a mere boy, under 
the guidance of Captain Nelson, he had stolen the box of 
diamonds ! 

lie bowed his head and groaned with indescribable 
anguish. He felt that his physical strength was rapidly 
failing. Hurriedly he retraced his steps. He prostrated 
himself on the lounge in utter helplessness. Darkness 
quickly gathered upon every thing. All sounds of .the 
world receded. lie swooned away into deep uncon- 
sciousness. 

When he came to himself he was stretched upon his 
own bed in the office of Doctor Du Bois. He had return- 
ed in his somnambulic condition. Ilis trance had con- 
tinued many hours. He was alone! His first thoughts 
were .concerning the packages of gold and silver and 
bank-notes he had stolen from his benefactor. Hastily, 
but with the utmost care, he transferred every package 
from lus trunk to its own place in the iron box, which he 
immediately locked with tlie key he had worked so long 
to make. He took a hammer and a chisel and pounded 
the key into the smallest fragments. Then falling upon 
his knees, he exclaimed — “ O my God 1 0 holy angels ! 

I thank thee ! 1 thank thee ! I thank thee 1 ” 

AVhile he was thus thanking Heaven for his deliver- 
ance from evil, the noble doctor arrived. 

“ Ah Fred I ” said the physician cheerfully, ‘‘ I expect- 
ed to find you praying for my success. Your prayer is 
answered, my boy! I bring with me a letter of full 
pardon from both father and mother ! It was an appall- 
ing sorrow to the doting mother; and the father, too, 
deemed his daughter’s conduct a bitter and a monstrous 
thing ; but, as I anticipated, they were only too glad to 
receive intelligence that no harm had befallen the run- 
away girl. Arise, therefore, young man! you have at 
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last found an aiifyel of love ! Now may you with her 
enter in at the strixit gate of purity and happiness!” 

No words can describe the feelings, many and con- 
flicting, which filled the breast of young detective Wil- 
son. He wept like a child. He was thankful for so 
much more than he dared confide to the now beloved 
physician. But one thing, however, he did disclose, in 
these words, 0 doctor! I have heard the music which 
has been my dream, both sleeping and waking, since my 
earliest recollection.” 

“A childish dream actualizedy eh?” said the phy- 
sician. 

“ Wonderful music!” exclaimed Fred, lialf suffocated 
with indescribable emotion. “ And to-morrow, doctor, 
you shall accompany me to see the lady whom from this 
hour, I must call my souPs redeemer.” 


CHAraEli XVIII. 

“ The tootli of Time 

Has ground the marble sculptures to rude forms, 

Such as tlie falling waters eat from rocks 
In the deep gloom of caves.” — Perciml. 

Immediately after breakfiist on the following morning 
the physician and his assistant seated themselves in the 
office to enjoy a season of most earnest conversation. 

“ Come,” said the doctor, “ describe to me, if you pos^ 
sibly can, the singing of that sweet-voiced lady ; and de- 
scribe also how it affected you.” 

Young Wilson’s eyes immediately filled with tears. 

With hushed breath,” at last he said, “ and with palpi- 
tating heart, sir, I listened to the wonderful strains. O 
sir ! I have no words with which to tell you what it did 
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for me. I seemed like a wicked wanderer on some wave- 
beaten shore, heart-sick and weary of existence, when 
lo ! suddenly, the fearful loveliness of heaven’s broad 
beautiful field seemed to open upon my visioh. A fair- 
handed and beauLiful-faced wonlan appeared in the sky, 
dressed in purest virgin white, singing ; and there was 
in her right hand a simple flower, which she extended 
toward me, and at the same moment the music of her 
song seemed to burst tli rough my hateful bosom ; it 
touched and unfolded, with its bright magical waves, a 
new existence in me; and instantly, sir, I bent low my 
proud head and worshiped her as God’s messenger of 
love and salvation to universal mankind. 0 sir!^’ he 
continued, wavering and trembling like a girl, with heait- 
felt emotion, “ I have no words — no words to tell you 
all thatp hap])ened. As soon as I devoutly worshiped, 
sir, all nature immediately became beautiful, and unnum- 
bered strains of slow, sweet music seemed to drop like 
gentlest spring rains ujK>n the black wilderness of human, 
savage sinners. Then, suddenly, sir, every body and 
every thing began to breathe forth intinite purities and 
delicacies, and the whole round Avorld seemed to bloom 
with endless beauty; and, sir, while listening and look- 
ing thus, my hateful strength b(‘gan to stream out of me 
like poisonous vapors, and as fast as it wc^nt out I felt a 
heavenly gentleness and a delicate tenderness j>ervading 
my existence; and tlieii, sir, a mysterious fainting came 
upon me, and I felt like floating up into the sky very 
near to the beautiful woman ; and just as I felt that I 
was going out of the body and out of my wickedness to 
where she stood, I suddenly recognized in her my own 
mother t She seemed to be a loving-hearted friend, a 
comforter, a consoler, an angel of goodness ! Hut, sir, 
as Boon as I knew that she was my own mother, and 
that it was she who had been singing the song I had 
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longed to hear from my earliest childhood, my heart 
seemed to stop beating, and I thought that I groaned 
aloud, thanked God, and suddenly died!” 

. ‘‘My God!” exclaimed the doctor in great agony, 
“ She is dead ! This revelation is like tearing the heart 
from my bosom ! ” 

Naturally, Wilson was astounded at the noble man^s 
expression. lie bent forward to embrace his benefac- 
tor. But the sharp rapping of the hotel-servant on the 
door suddenly checked further conversation. 

“ Gone ! ” said the doctor, in a voice of the deepest 
bereavement. “Gone! leaving me in a wild and bois- 
terous world. Gone ! the lovely lady of lieavenly treas- 
ures. Gone! leaving me a lone rock in this deep sea of 
li liman sorrow.” 

The servant announced Lawyer Ruggleston and a 
police-officer. 

“ Captain John Nelson is arrested,” said the lawyer, 
addressing Doctor DuBois. 

“ Ah, monsieur ! you bring startling news. How did 
it liappen ?” 

“He was arrested,” the lawyer ropli(‘d, “yesterday 
morning, for shooting and instantly killing the police- 
man O’Conners, one of the most faithful and efficient 
officers on the force in this city.” 

“ Ah ! can you relate any of the details ? ” 

“ Several witnesses,” rej>lied the lawyer, “ testified be- 
fore the coroner’s iiKjuest to seeing the jirisoner in com- 
pany with a tall, slim man, with a smooth red face and 
a sandy mustache, dressed in the United States militia 
uniform, and lurking in the area of an uptown residence 
very early yesterday morning. Witnesses thought the 
men were drunk, and paid no further attention to them. 
But suddenly hearing a pistol-shot they looked and saw 
a respectable citizen prostrated on the sidewalk, welter- 
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ing in his blood, and at the same moment they saw the 
two men running east toward tlie Bowery, and two 
policemen after them. The tall, slim soldier jumped 
over a fence and suddenly disappeared. But Nelson kept 
to the street and fled rapidly. Seeing he was about to 
be captured, the prisoner halted, drew his pistols, and 
kept the policemen at bay by threatening to murder 
them instantly. They fired twice at him, but without 
wounding him seriously. Then he ran into the Bowery 
and jum])ed into a doorway which hap])ened to be lock- 
ed. A large (u*owd had now collected. The prisoner 
swore he would not surrender. It was a desperate job 
for the oflicers, for they wanted to takci the inui'derer 
alive. An Irishman seized a sled-stake and gave him a 
heavy blow across the legs. Still he stood up and stub- 
’i^ornly. refused to yield, and compelling the police to keep 
their distance by threatening to shoot the first man who 
touched him. At that fatal moment the brave O’Con- 
ners rushed up and seized the prisoner by both arms. 
But tlie officer dropped dead upon the stones the very 
next moment, having received a ball from Nelson’s pis- 
tol through his heart.” 

“ Very well, very well,” replied the doctor, calmly : 
“ can either of us assist you or the prisoner ?” 

Young Wilson, strange to say, manifested not the 
least of his former terrible fierceness whenever Nelson’s 
name was mentioned in his presence. 

“ The next five dayi^,” said Mr. Ruggleston, “ will 
undoubtedly be very interesting to you, who are study- 
ing into the causes of crime. Therefore I advise you 
to attend the legal investigations in the case of this re- 
markable prisoner.” 

Wilson hastened to his angel at the establishment of 
Madame Palfry. He was delighted to place in her hand 
the letter of pardon from her parents. He explained 
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every thing to her, engaged and paid for board for anoth- 
er week, and then hurried back to attend the trial of 
Captain Nelson. 

The prisoner sat where tlie doctor and his assistant 
could plainly see his stern brow, liis burning eye, his 
quivering lips, and the fiendish expression of baffled ven- 
geance, wliich imparted a tei-rible grimace to Ids once 
handsome countenance. Lawyer Stryker, whom Nelson 
had engaged as counsel, was carefully noting evidence 
with a view to an argument for delhnse. There was an 
unnatural indifference manifested by the prisoner. l>ut 
every other person in that crowded assembly was affect- 
ed to the higliest ])itch of excitement by tlie cold-blood- 
ed tragedy. The evidence against Nelson was clear and 
positive, and his able counsel himself seemed overwhelm- 
ed with the horrible developments. sn 

Suddenly the prisoner sprang to his feet. For the in- 
stant he looked calm and grand as a great king in caj)- 
tivity. “Dragons!” he fiercely exclaimed, “ would ye 
plunge your daggers into the bosom of your chief? 
Would ye kill the master-devil in your sheltering hell? 
Look here ! ” he cried with terrible energy, tearing aj>art 
his garments and baring his bosom to the spectators, and 
pointing his trembling finger at the bleeding wound 
made years before by the outraged lady. “Look here! 
the devil is sucking my blood. Let him drink ! Ha, In^, 
ha! Let tlie tliirsty devil drink ! ” His frenzied and hor- 
rible eyes looked at the judges, lawyers, witnesses, and 
then proudly, defiantly he surveyed the assembled citi- 
zens. “ What !” lie sliouted, “ would ye murder a chief 
dragon ! assassinate a descendant of the invincible Span- 
ish warrior ;nid hellish libertine, Don Huara Marigny! 
Would ye degrade a man who had ahe-devil forafather 
and a she-devil for a mother! What! kill the sole heir 
to the rich Spanish estates of old Carmo Del Aragoiii, 
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whose royal name I bear! Stand back, dragons I back, I 
say ! ” 

Then on the instant, and with the spring of a panther, 
the prisoner jumped over the railing and ran furiously 
toward the door. But the crowd im})eded his flight and 
quickly bound him hand and foot. 

“Spare him!” 'said Wilson, with true pity in his 
voice. “ Spare him ! O doctor I my noble benefactor ! 
can you not prescribe a remedy for him?-’ 

“ My dear young man,” .rej)lied the physician, with 
deep emotion mingled with amazement at the revelation 
the i)risoner had made, “ the captain is hopelessly in- 
sane 1 He has been,” continued the doctor, “ from birth 
affected with a filial madness and a moral perversion, 
which were continually manifested in liis extraordinary 
criminal conduct through life ; but now the madness of 
^le afiections and the perversion of the moral faculties 
have culminated in an intellectual derangement of the 
most violent, hopeless, and enduring type.” 

The doctor’s diagnosis of his case was complete. And 
so Captain Nelson, whose real name he had disclosed in 
his raving, was conveyed to the New- York Asylum. 
The hemorrhage in his bosom was stop})ed, but his hor- 
rible symptoms and paroxysms increased in violence. 
Behold him, O reader ! Chiaruggi’s descrijition, applied 
to the poor fellow’s condition, is not overdrawn : 

‘‘ Wo are struck by impetuous, audacious, shameless 
habits ; a bold, menacing aspect ; the skin presents a slaty 
color; the forehead contracted ; the eyebrows drawn up ; 
the hair bristled ; the breathing hurried. The counte- 
nance begins to glow ; the eyes become flery and spark- 
ling ; the looks are wandering, and scarcely ever fixed ; 
the eyelids are by turns drawn widely open and close- 
ly shut; the eyeballs are prominent, as if pushed for- 
ward out of the orbits. With this wild and menacing 
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appearance are combined a patient endurawce of hunger 
and a remarkable insensibility of cold. If sleep visits the 
patient at all, it is short, unquiet, and easily disturbed. 
In the second stage, anger, violence, and the loss of 
reason manifest themselves in tlieir greatest intensity ; 
shrieking, roaring, raging, abusive expressions and con- 
duct toward the dearest friends and the nearest rela- 
tions, who are now looked upon as the bitterest enemies. 
The patient tears his clothes to tatters, destroys, breaks 
in pieces whatever comes in his way. A striking and 
characteristic circumstance is the pro})eiisity to go quite 
naked. Whoever touches the patient is abused or 
struck by him. Strange, confused id (‘.ns, absurd prtqu- 
dices occupy Ids mind. Stillness soon follovv^s, or a mur- 
muring sound, as if the patient were alone : on the other 
hand, when he is alone, talking and gesticulating as if 
he were in company. 

If individuals (with this type of insanity) are con- 
fined and tied during tlie height of tlH‘ir paroxysms, for 
their own security or that of others, nothing cmi be 
com])ared to the truly satanical ex{>ression which their 
countenances display. In this state they throw hastily 
away, with cries and slirieks, all the food presented to 
them, except fluids, which thirst compels them to re- 
ceive. When, after some days, hunger begins to be felt, 
they swallow every thing with brutal greediness; they 
even devour, as it has often been observed, their own 
excrements, which, black and ofiensive, escape Irorn them 
in great quantity, or smear with them clothes, beds, and 
walls. 

ISTotwithstanding his constant exertion of mind and 
body, the muscular strength of the patient seems daily 
to increase; he is able to break the strongest bonds, and 
even chains ; his limbs seem to acquire a remarkable 
uimblenesB and pliability, and a singular aptitude of per- 
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forming movements and actions which appear almost 
supernaturaL 

“ It has often been observed that maniacal patients of 
this description are never attacked by any epidemic, and 
are seldom alFected by any contagions malady. Accord- 
ing to Mead and many others, even consumptive dis- 
orders, dropsies, and other chronic maladies, have disap- 
peared on the accession of violent insanity. When 
patients are not freed from the disease after a succession 
of attacks, which come on like so many paroxysms of 
fever, one or other of the following events ensues: 
either the powers of mind are exhaustinl to that degree 
that the disease subsides into a permanent fatuity ; or 
this appearance of fatuity is only a space of calmness in- 
terposed l3e tween relapses of violent madness, which 
now and then break out, like the eruptions of a volcano, 
after a long period of repose ; or the patient falls into a 
state of melancholy, or of complete mental confusion ; 
or finally, his madness becomes chronical, and he scarce- 
ly recovers from this condition,. in whi(*h sense and un- 
derstanding appear to be lost in incoherence, Chiarug- 
gi saw a woman who liad sat during twenty-five years 
on a stone floor, in a fearfully demented state, beating 
the ground with her chains without ceasing by day or 
by night.” 

Thus sadly rolls do'vn the red curtain upon one of the 
most remarkable embodiments of hereditary hate and 
therefore inborn love of crwie ; which horrible inversion 
of naturally noble mental power, and wliich incurable 
perversion of tender affections and moral feelings, might 
have been prevented, according to the doctor’s theory, 
by his parents at the inception and during the utero- 
development of his life ; but taking bis case as it was, 
the doctor maintained that his virulent nature could 
have been greatly modified by the judicious kindness of 
his more fortunate fellow-men. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

“ He wlio plants witliin oiir hearts 
All tills d(‘e]> affection, 

Giving when the form departs 
Fadeless rcTollection, 

Will but (!hisp the unbroken chain 
Closer wh(‘n we meet a^ain.'' — Stowe^ 

Although yonne^ Wilson had told the doctor every 
thing concerning his first acquaintance and subsequent 
inarriage engagement with Miss Mary Morgan, yet he 
had — for some reason best known to liimself^ — concealed 
tbe startling fact that she, his own darling mate, was 
boarding at N(‘ll Ihilfry’s notorious establisinnent. Was 
it possible ? Could any single person ever have his or 
her true counterpart sojourning in the very heart of 
tem})tation, dissipation, and sin? 

It was long after dark, liowevcr, before they set out to- 
gether to call upon Fred’s beloved angel. They went 
also to see the lady, the breath of whose song had float- 
ed so far on high, and which liad so changed and satis- 
fied Wilson’s strange disposition. 

They were readily admitted to the brilliant saloon. 
Its splendid allurements and free festivities were most 
apparent. The doctor was immeasurably tastonisbed. 
In fact, he was on the instant half-inclined to be angry 
with Wilson, for immediately he discovei-ed the cour- 
tesan and libertine character of the gorgeous institution. 

And yut,” said he to himself, ‘‘I should not be 
narrow and blind. I must study and sympathize with 
human life in all its forms and manifestations.” 

Thus he calmed himself. After walking leisurely 
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through all tlic a])ai‘tinents, so sphaalidly fiiroishod witli 
every desii'able luxury, and so filled and animated with 
well-dressed giuitlemen and In'illiantly decorated young 
ladies, they j>?' 0 (‘eeded to Miss Morgan’s private roonu 

While going up the broad staircase, so luxuriously 
carpeted, th(‘y heard a sudden cry of pain. 8(‘yeral 
girls vuslual toward Madame i^dfi’v’s eliambei*. TlH'y 
S(U*eamed with fright. Oiie of them j*an out into the hall 
(uilling aloud ibr any bo<ly who was a ]>hvsi('iaTj. I)o(‘tor 
])u Bois politc'ly ollered his ni(‘die;il S(U‘vi(‘es. Leaving 
Wilson, he went immediat(‘ly to the ])alient. It, was 
Madaine Palfry luu'self, who had suddenly falhm in a 
swoon, and lookcal lik(‘ one dead upon tii(‘ tb>or. ddu‘ 
ter]*ili(Ml girls IoosciumI her dia'ss, bathed liei* foi-eljead 
and lem]des, meanwhile (*i*ying ovau* her, a.nd kissing and 
caressing luu*, like so many frightened <*IiildiHm ga,th(U’ed 
a^rouiurtheii' dying mother. As soon, liowever, as the 
doet;,)r could gain access to lier he administ(a‘ed a, homeo- 
palJiic lamietly, and imme(lia,t,<dy comineiuu'd to magnet- 
ize her in his usual graceliil and traiKjuirnang manner. 
He was at once impresscal with her great ])ersona1 lu'au- 
ty, Tlnu’e was a. something in t,he expr(‘ssion of her fair 
face which alVected him almost, supernaturally. Still he 
continued his manipulations, and strove* not to neglect 
his duty as Ina* physician. But. the swoon was pro- 
tract, ed, and maaiy ol'licr symp*toms seemed unfavorable. 
Ib'esently, h»)Avever, her breatliing becaune appanmt, and 
wliile the doctor was making the liealing ])asses o\'c‘r 
her head and face, she suddenly exclaimed — 

‘M) good doeAor ! wh(u*e W(M*e you wh(*ii I suffered ? 
Why did yon not come wlnm my heart was bnadving 

“My God!” (u*ied the ph ysieian : dil Ara- 

gonl /” 

He was indescril)a,bly overwludmed, and seemed about 
to fall like one stricken down by a thunderbolt. But 
U 
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in the presence of so many spectators he was forced in- 
to self-possession. 

Again, in a voice scarcely audible, she spoke : 

Oh ! tliat you liad come before I li.ad crushed all good- 
ness out of my lieart !” 

“^Sopliia! my darling!” said the extrenudy agitated 
doctor, whisperingly, so that the anxious, listening girls 
who were groii])ing around the lady could not hear — My 
angel ! I am now here to save you, and to take you out of 
all soiTow.” 

The pulsations of her Iieart. be(‘ame suddenly violent, 
as though a. great pain was grap|)]ing with and threat- 
('uing her veiy liie. Her breath came (|ui(*k and fre- 
(jiumt, like one running in a dream to escape the devour- 
ing Jaws of some a[>paHing m()nst(U*. 

After a little time siu* again swooned down into that 
solemn stillness whieli ollen heralds the ra])id a])]n’oaa;]i 
of death. 

IJcu* death-lik(^ entraiuarnKuit and nn(;ons(dousijess p(u*- 
sistently continued. l)oet<u- ])u Hois, liowevcn*, eom- 
prelieiided lier condition ])erfe(;t]y. Tie beeaine eM*dm 
and happy be;ond expr(‘Ssion. lie immedia.tely (pfuged 
the apprehensions of timse who had gathered lovingly 
about lier. 

Young ladies,” Ik; profi^ssionally said, “ as her pby- 
sieiaii 1 ain' constrained to enfoi-ee entire stillness in this 
ebainber. Leave llie patient in my (diarge, therefore ; 
and should assist anc(‘ be recjuired, I will forthwith apprise 
you by ringing tlie bell.” They uidiesitatingly obeyed, 
lie was thus left alone with the idol of liis manly and 
1 on g- wai ting h ear 1. 

lie heard arising from the saloons the rollicking nier- 
rim(3nt and sinful entertainments of the renowned palace 
of pleasura 

A great and final trial of conjugal love had now come 
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to him. Should he recoil from the cherished but fallen 
angel ? Should he turn away and abandon her forever ? 
How had she arrived, step by step, through all inherited 
struggles and through all the manifold tem|'>ta.tions of a 
changeful life, to this horrible dwelling of vice and de- 
struction ? What oppression of want, wdiat desolation 
of heart, what wreck of hope, what unc(>ntrollable pas- 
sion was it that had changed the lovely creole beauty, 
with her grand, elevated, sublime spirit, into this bril- 
liant Aspasia, of unniixe<l ini(|uity and wretchedness? 
Mis conflicting and miserable thoughts — his painful and 
searching (piestionings — have been thus faithfully em- 
bodied : 


On lier chain of life is rust, 

On her spirit wing is dust ; 

Slie hatli lot the spoiler in, 

She hath mated her with sin, 

She liath o]>ont^d wuh^ the door, 
CriiiK.' has passed the- thr(‘shold o’er. 
Wliertdon^ has she gom^ astray V 
Stood Temptation in hm- way, 

With its (wc^s so glittoring hrighli. 
Clothed in ang(d robes of white ? 

Pause ! her story soon is told : 

Once a lamb within the fold, 
Stranger voices lured lier tlience, 

In lier spotless innocence. 

Woe! she had not strength to keep 
With the Sh<a-)herd of tlu‘- sheep ; 

For tho fleece, so s]>otles8 whiter, 
Hence became the hue of night, 

And she stood in In^r despair, 
Bleating for the Sheplierd’s care. 

** Woe ! that none might hml her hack 
From tlie hloodbounds on hor track. 
Hunger prowled about ht^r path, 
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With a wild hyena lau^h ; 

Scorn canie 3ea])iiicy from its lair, 

With defiant f^rowl and stare ; 

And she grappled, all in vain, 

Witli the of Want and Pain: 

Hope and Mercy shut the gate 
On this heart so desolate. 

“ So she t iiriKMi again to Sin 1 
What had she to lose or win ? 

Resting on her life a stain 
Deeper tlian th(‘. brand of Cain, 

Heard she not a ]»itying tone? 

Wi'oping in her shame alone? 

Was tliere not a human heart 
In lier anguish iiore a part? 

None to hold a beacon light 
Up before her ilarkeuied sight ? 

** No : tlie altar was not there, 

For a canting jiriestliood’s prayer ; 

‘ She hath f (dim ! lid luu* die/ 

Said the lawdb' jiassing hy. 

So she turned again to Sin — 

What had she to lose or win T 

These terrifying questions, these Italf rebellious 
thoughts ;inrl hal f forgiving feelings, struggled with the 
soft yet ])()\verfii] jdeudings of inimortal love, wliiedi glow- 
ed and bloomed in the manly bosom of good Doctor Dii 
Bois. 

lie arose and cautiously approached the beautiful pa- 
tient. He coritem})lated her with a heart-agony no words 
can ex])ress. He saw a holy light, and throiigli it re- 
ceived a new revelation. He saw prostrated before him 
a noble, sensitive, intelligent spirit. It w^as perfectly con- 
scious of its own weaknesses and conseqmmt misfortunes. 
Yet aspiration and hope lingered, and beamed upon her 
deathly-pale countenance. He saw that there was a fade- 
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less beauty in her nature — a hidden, celestial attraction, 
which no sin of accident or passion had touched, lie 
was inexpressibly clmnned. A sublime mystery floated 
out from her soul into his. It glimmered beautifully 
upon the hopeless and tern pest-roc k(al sea of sorrowing 
and despairing affection. It shone u))on liis heart witli 
tire holy light of anew world in thedistant, starry lieavens. 
A ccdestial, loving light trembled U[)on her closed and 
sleeping eyelids. It entered his most interior existence. 
It illuminaied tlie beautiful memoi*ies and lovutly dreanvs 
of long-vanished years. A bewildering beauty gleamed 
from lier being. And from tier sweet lijrs a prayru’ float- 
ed out like heavenly music, soft and low ; it sounded in 
the temple of Iris love, 

“ Lik(; tli(^ rushing of waves o'vr the dislani stia, 

wind’s hushed breath o’er the flowery lea.’^ 

What did he receive from her ? Ah ! she, whom all the 
world Inid long condemned and shunned, had brouglit to 
him a fulfillment of all Iris sacred dreams — a revelation of 
pure, infinite love, which lifts the heart, and carries its 
imperishable treasures over and beyond all (ephemeral 
circumstances; a love which triumphs over all the crimes 
of fleeting passions, whicli survives all the pervei'sions 
that arise from tlie accidents of birth, and lif(‘, and death 
— infinite love, shining from God through her white face 
into the long-closed chambers of his faithful lieart. O 
God ! ” he silently said, I thank thee that my bodily life 
has been preserved so long, and th t my spirit has been 
faithful to the fixed and unalterable laws of love.” 

Suddenly the patient groaned. She clas[)ed her hands 
upon her bosom. In whisper-tones slie prayed, but in the 
language of her Catliolic education : 

‘‘ 0 our Father who art in heaven ! 0 blessed Virgin 

Mother of Jesus Christ! 0 our Mediator an<l Advo- 
U* 
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cate ! 0 holy Angels of light ! receive the thanks of my 
graieful heart for the bestowineiit of this precious trea- 
sure — the lox)e of my own darling liusband. These vain 
amusements, these sinful entertainments, these oifonsive 
diversions, thanks to O our Father! liave not enter- 
ed, have T)ot overtiirown and destroyed, the sanctuary of 
my inner and true life. 1 am saved ! saved !” 

Immediately her breathing became stiort and quick, 
and a profound swoon instantly supervened. It contin- 
ued for more than an hour, not withstunding the doctor’s 
persistent effort s, by means of (he magnetic passes, to re- 
store her circulation and simsibility. At last, liovvever, 
slie returned perfectly to her normal consciousness. At 
once she raised herself to a sitting posture and commen- 
ced looking inquiringly around the room. Then she 
gazed straight into the iionest eyes of the polite and n Ju- 
ost ])hvsician. 

‘‘ Sir !” she demanded lialf angrily, “ who are you ? ” 

‘‘Sophia del Aragoni !” he said, ti'embling with min- 
gling joy and tenderm'ss, “ I am your own friend, Doctor 
:La Fona‘ Du Dois ! ” 

With a sinhhm’ cry of passionate joy, she sprang into 
his arms. Heart to heart, soul to soul, as angels, long 
separated, meet and embrace in the imperishable liomes 
of heaven. 

“ My darling ! ” “ My darling ! ” both exclaimed at the 
same joyful moment. Then whole hours rushed by with 
the speed of seconds to the happy companions of an eter- 
nal life. 
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CIIAPTEU XX. 

** Wrapped in tlio Bilonct; of tlic brooding 
Tlio mortal, on bis pillow calmly sbH'pino-, 

Sees not tlu^ band ofangols, clad in li^’ht, 

Around bis coucli tboir tireless vio^il k(H;j)lniT. 

Perebama^ bis tboue^bt flies wildly biob and far, 

A tbousaud shadowy forms his sense de aiiving, 

But ill tb(^ woof of all bis fancy then.*, 

A golden thread that uugid-band ai’e weaving,” — Unknown, 

WoMDRoirs changes wore rapidly wrought in the pal- 
ace of pleasure and in tlio hearts of pain. 

Outlie following inoriiing, the gladdiearted ;ind beau- 
“d^ ^uL woinan. who was not yet beyond the prime of jihysi- 
cal life, called her large family of girls together and ad- 
dressed tlieni, substantially, thus : 

‘‘A gi'eat lni|)pincss has come to me, dear girls! and 
yet 1 have a gi'oat misery throbbing in my hiiart. My 
own true husband, whom 1 love and worship as my sav- 
iour, has comt‘ ; and f am going liome to live witli him, 
and to lead hencerorth a life of charity and good-will to 
all under God’s heavens. 

“Put, my dear homeless girls! rrly own stricken sis- 
ters! what will become of you? This thought fills my 
lieart with intense misery. 

‘‘Alas! I see too plainly your looks of unutterable dis- 
tress — the fountain of tears within your sad and anxious, 
faces, wasting so rapidly away under the consuming 1i res 
of dissipation and despair. 

“ Girls! witli a bursting heart I confess to Heaven that 
I have taught you — yes, almost forced you— to hate 
each man, and all men, alike. I have witliout mercy 
mocked at your yearnings and strivings to gain the pos- 
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session o^O)ie falthfu], in:uily, luinian lioiirl to lean upon 
tlirougli life. All your io(>lisli individual jealousies, aris- 
ing, as all jealousy naturally does arise, from this exclu- 
sive, pure proni[)ting of (he lone heart to 1)0 adored ami 
]ove<l above evei’y other — I. have steadily and iuercilessly 
comhmined. In the sight ol* our heavenly Father, and 
before the holy angels assembled around his throne, I 
confess my sins and humbly pray for })ardon and I'orgive- 
ness. 

For now, 0 my darling sisters ! 1 behold and taste 
the bitter Iruits of my crime. Sorrowfully, rc'grelfully, 
with my bosom o])pr(‘ssed with a wordless agony, I s(h? 
you all lying around me like woundetl and <lying soldiers 
deleated in an une(|u:d battle of a false file with men. 
God in heaven knows that. I, too, vaaars ago liave longial 
and ju’ayed, both day ami night, for a sheltering 
lor my boundless ami all too ]KHssioiia.te love. I yeaimed, 
as eva ry true woman yearns, lortlic ('Xclusive poss(‘ssion 
of oy/e true, noble, unchangeable, manly beart~-a,l one(i a 
boine, an anchor, a s}iclt<'r, and a salvation. .Alas! it 
came not then; and then I, resolved to live indepen- 
dently and deliantly all my life. 

])iit now my earnest prayer is answered. lie has 
co'uie! 0 joy, joy is mine ! Aly own true deathless dar- 
ling has eoine ! And v(‘ry soon we are to sail away lo- 
getlnn* to est aJ)lish ourselvo'S in a home of love and liappi- 
ness. We leave in a few days for grand old mother 
Spain ; the great and [>owerfi! eounliy of my long de- 
part ed aneestors. 

‘‘N^ow, oh ! now coim^s my pain, my grief — the misery of 
the fruits of iny eiume! Jformi and atrmGieart arc mine [ 
But, O ray sisters ! you can not go with us — we shall not 
meet again in this world — the hour of pairing has struck. 
Nowg n^here can you go? Must I leave you to live a per' 
petually dying life ? Is there no hope, no lieart, no home 
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for each of you ? Oh ! thank merciful llcMveii ! You need 
not despair; you may turn away, and live. You have 
bodily health, you have ])ersonal beauty, you have loving 
l)earts, (if you will but overcome tiie feelings of Inite and 
enmity you liave ehei'islied,) and, oh ! believe me ! each of 
you may henceforth live, and you know you ought to 
live, a IriK^ and usefid, if not conttuited and haj)})y life. 
And it is my belie!', my darling sistcu-s! that each of you 
should, and thereibre that in tlui future each one will, 
be a good .and beautiful coin[)anion to a pure and noble 
gentleman. 

‘‘But here, and now, girls, you should not, need not, 
despair. You c.an'(\a.ch clKaa* the liome of souk* f dtliful, 
lionest nifin ; and thus give your life to usefuliu^ss and 
works of good will. Do good, without s(‘lfishn(‘ss, for 
«Hj^)U_rs(.l v(:s, my darlings! Walk in the right path, and 
die in it, if need be; tlum tiu; good FatJier of .all will 
protect and bhrss you. The bitti'r slights .and scoiaiful 
repulses of so-caJled Christians you need not not ice. No, 
no! Immediately you c.an leave this corrupting city. 
You can conuneime to unfold a, l•ett(M■ life among sti'an-. 
gers. I will give you each a start. You, who Inivebeen 
long with me, shall this day tan*h receive one thous.and 
dollars; and five hundred dollars,. with a (lod-bless-you, 
shall be placfal in the h.ands of each of tlu^ others. 

“Go, therefore, my darling sisters ! Go, far away into 
the great West — into new towns and villages, on this 
youtig repnb]i('an continent ; learn nsidul trade's; open 
stores in distant cities where you will not be known; do 
some good d(‘ed under all cireumstan(‘os, and thus by the 
help of Almighty God, and with the Idesslngs of his holy 
angels, you shall prosper. You shall eome out of the fire 
of this sin as bright and as pure as Divine Love itself. 

“ 0 this painful, |)artiiig hour ! And yet, oh ! the joy of 
this, the pi'OudcBt, the happiest moment of my dark, 
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dreary life. Yes, oh ! believe me ! my lieart is overflow- 
ing witb tears of synq^alhy for yon, my iiuluippy, home- 
less darlings! My own miserable children! My own 
unfortunate, despairing sisters! No, no, despair not! 
Wciepnot! but turn and live. I ])romise you that the 
roses on your cheeks shall not fade, if you will but. go 
forth cheerfully, and live ])ure and usej'ul lives. Ihit, 0 
my yet too liopeless sisters! if you he(*d not my ])arting 
counsel — if you plunge forward again into the wratliful 
streams of this consuming evil — oh! then, my darlings! 
you will sink — yes, 1 know too w(‘]l yon w ill sink — be- 
neath the angiy wav<‘s — you will go down, down, down 
into paleness, into black despair, ami into evtu'lasling 
death — dying mistu'ably into death in a few short years 
— the same as ships, once ])roud ami beantiliil, go sud- 
denly <lown in midnight, storms — unknown, unpitied, and- 
soon remembered no more.” 

il; .'{« 4: * 

On that very <lay the Naved ami hapjyv lady ga\'e to 
each girl the exact suiii of immey which sIk^ liad ]>rom- 
ivSed; and imm(Mliatciy llu* gorgeous cstahlishment of 
Madame Nelson, so long known and celebrated by the 
pleasure-seekers of Xew-Vork, was closed I’orever. A 
large sum was ivalized from tlx; auction sales of the 
]>riiiceiy a(aaimulations of the rich and lavish pro- 
prietoi’ess. 

Then Doetor Dn Bois liandiMl to his Ixdoved Sojhia- 
Captain Aragoni’s last t w<» h^ttei's, which liad been care- 
fully preserved twenty years in the ])hvsieian’s strong 
ii’on box. She, at first, recoiled from tlunn. At length, 
however, she consent ( m 1 to rtMd their contents, as 
follows: 

Militakv Prison, Nkw Orueans, 
November, 1820. 

Dear Miss Sophia Maiugny : 

I am not worthy of you, and you sliali not bo insulted with the 
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of my name. Life appals ine now, since you know, by tJie 
exercise of some supernatural power, that I have assassinated — or 
thouglit I did — my own motlK*r‘s son by your fatlier’s libidinous 
brotluir ; and fur no otlnu' motjvu than to procure tin? immense 
estates within the walls of Madrid, whicli, by his father’s last will, 
belon<:^ed to him durinof his life-time and then cann; to me and m;^ 
heirs with absolute right and title. My uncompierable pride, my 
ungovernable passions, and my insane thirst for position and wealth 
have made of me a conntorfeit(*r, a forger, a robber, and an assassin. 

Tlie farc(; of a trial 1 can not bear, therefore forever and forever 
adieu, adieu. AuAGONr. 

Then slio opened tlie letter addressed l>y the suicide to 
‘‘our beloved child,” wliich read tints: 

MlLtTAKY PlUSON, NeW-OkLEANS, 
November, 1820. 

My Begovei) ChirnD : 

When a man who somotinu^s wrib'S his name (leorge do Frcronier 
is dead ; when a man who sometimes writes his name, Captain John 
^Nelson, is (h^ad ; and wbiai the man wlio writer this, Jacques d(J 
is (l(‘ad ; tlam, my child, you an? sob; f)roprietor of th<j 
Spanish fortum? within tin? walls of Madrid, which, at ■|)resent, is 
known as the Marigny estate, but now by law tin? prop(?rty of one 
Carrao del Aragoni ; who. owing to the multiplicity of his bloody 
and dimdly deeds in Spain and in Annu'ica, is afraid to a])pear and 
take legal possession of the immense inheritance. The death of 
that villain, who poisoned his own father and stabbed his motluu* 
to the heart, makes my child the wealtltiost person in all Madrid. • 

Adieu! Adieu! 

“Wonderful tidings!” said the doctor. “ Now where 
is your child V” 

This question opened afresh the long-sealed fountains 
of her sorrow, 

“Lost!” she cried. “Lost on the chain of mountains 
which stretch through the Island of Cnbti.” 

“Darling Sophia!” he quickly rejtlied, “sometimes I 
have almost believed your son to be this remarkable 
young Fred Wilson. He, I believe, remembers hearing 
from hi?old nurse soniethiiig about his lost mother.” 

“Impossible!” she cried. “And yet, oh! let me see 
him ! let me see him I” 
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The physician soon brought the young New-York de- 
tecti\T. into tlie lady’s presence. 

“Ah doctor!” said Wilson, gracefully bowing, “this 
lady is the sweet singer who saved rae from the coni" 
mission of a great crime. She, sir, is my adorable re- 
deemer.” 

The now greatly excited lady looked at him with in- 
tense anxiety. His pale face, his long, wavy, black beard, 
his line curly hair, his tall, manly bearing — all strange 
to her longing eyes. Alas! she could not see in him her 
little sad-eyed, incomprcdiensible, cheerless baby boy, 
whom slie had twenty long years htdbre k'ft in tlie arms 
of his nurse in tiie ritdi Sjanish mansion. 

“Young man,” slie said, looking liini earnestly in the 
eyes, “ will you oblige me by showing me your right 
shoulder near the nock *?” 

He removed liis garments so that she could see the 
“mark” which in a certain moment her suffering spirit 
liad im])ressed upon liis white skin. 

“ CarnioP'" slie instantly cried — “my own child! my 
long lust son!” and she fell upon his neck in a jiaroxysm 

of joy. 

“My ovvTi darling mother!” he said, folding lier pas- 
sionately in his arms and embracing her ov(T and over 
again. “ 0 my Gnd ! I tliank thee lor my mother! My 
own sweet-voiced, darling mother! my adorable re-' 
deemer !” 

H: If: ^ ^ ^ iK 

In tlie evening of tlnat day the four happy ones drove 

ilia carriage through the crowded streets to the residence 
of a well-known Presbyterian minister — a |>leasant, 
elderly, white-haired gentleman — by whom the beautiful 
Madame Nelson, of New-Y^ork, became in law (as she 
had been for years in spirit and in truth) the bride of 
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Doctor La Force Du Bois, of New-Orleaus ; and on the 
same occasion, and by the legal authority of the same 
minister, the young golden-haired, bright-faced, inno- 
cent Mary Morgan, of 8yraeus(‘, became the true and 
happy wife of the redeemed and wealtiiy Carmo del 
Aragon i. 

In a certain city in Spain a grain] charitable asylum 
for homeless girls was established, and an imnumse 
foundling hospital was erected and fnrnislied witli cn^ery 
comfort, by the rid; and universally beloved Madame Du 
Bois. One of the most dlstinguislnal men in the govern- 
ment of the ancient kingdom was tlu^ giaaat General 
Carmo del Aragoni. llis briHiant-fa(U‘d and happy- 
hearted American wife was courted, admii’ed, and re- 
•f.^^ct^ hy all the gallant officers and fiir ladies at the 
Spanish capital. But mankind must wait awhile longer 
for the publication of the noble physician’s great sciem 
tific work on tlie causes and cure of crime. 


FINIS. 







